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An Editorial by HUGO GERNSBACK 



• Frequently, we have received 

letters from readers of the 
Quarterly urging us to publish 
in the Quarterly reprints of fa- 
mous science fiction. 

Often, the readers send us a list 
of titles regarding full length 
novels which they have heard men- 
tioned, with a request that we re- 
print such and such a book. 

The reprint idea has come up 
often, and we have expressed our- 
selves frequently in our letters to 
readers, but, of late, so many let- 
ters have been received that I take 
this means of explaining the posi- 
tion of Wonder Stories Quar- 
terly: 

When I first started to publish 
science fiction in regular mag- 
azine form back in 1926, I repub- 
lished a number of science fiction 
classics. The selection finally nar- 
rowed itself down to only a very 
few stories, and thereafter prac- 
tically no reprints of full book 
length novel were attempted. The 
reason is very simple. I have, as 
yet, to see one old time science fic- 
tion novel which, in the light of 
today’s advance in science fiction, 
is readable. 

Take, for instance, the majority 
of Jules Verne’s books. Quite a 
number of them read so tamely to- 
day that the average reader would 
yawn. The incredible wonders in 
Jules Verne’s day are common- 
places today. The same is the 
case with a number of other older 
science fiction books. Time has 
caught up with them, and progress 
has been such that the authors’ 



predictions have mostly been ful- 
filled, leaving the present-day 
reader with a very ordinary story 
on his hands. 

There are, of course, a few 
notable exceptions. The trouble 
with these exceptions, however, is 
that the owners of the copyrights 
for one reason or another refuse 
to allow reprinting of the story in 
a magazine. They perhaps figure 
that this would hurt the book sale. 
This obscure reasoning, to our 
minds, is, of course, foolish, but 
makes no impression on certain 
publishers even if they have not 
sold a single one of their books in 
ten years. 

We have, time and again, ran- 
sacked the market for old science 
fiction books, but so far, we have 
not been able to find a book which 
we would enthusiastically reprint 
in the Quarterly. 

We think we are pretty well 
posted on all of the former books, 
but in the very nature of things, 
we cannot know all of them. There 
may be some titles that have 
escaped us, although it is doubtful. 

If you, our reader, come across 
a genuine volume of science fiction, 
that can be reprinted today with- 
out trying the reader’s patience, 
we shall, of course, be only too 
glad to know of such a book. We 
will try and secure the rights for 
republication, if that is possible. 

If, therefore, you know of any 
such titles, we shall be delighted 
to hear from you, and take this 
means to thank you in advance for 
your cooperation. 
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A huge dark mass had moved itself in front of the sun, so that only the rim of the sun was left. The 

mass of Venus stood out in the sky. 
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INTERPLANETARY BRIDGES 



By LUDWIG ANTON 

(Translated from the German by Konrad Schmidt) 



• Six months ago, on the tenth of October, a cablegram 

came to my home where I was practising medicine in a 
small Austrian village near Vienna. It was addressed to 
my niece, Emily, an orphan, who lived with us under my 
guardianship. The message was post-marked New Orleans 
and was from Emily’s fiance. It said that he — Captain 
Karl Lindner, formerly of the German army — would call 
for her on the twelfth of October at eleven o’clock in the 
morning to take her with him as his bride. 

They were betrothed in 1918, but since the year 1919 
Lindner’s letters were few and far between. The corre- 
spondence of the engaged couple was maintained through 
the medium of a Rotterdam food export house. Lindner’s 
letters never enlightened us as to where he was staying 
nor of the means of his livelihood, but he was vehement 
in assurances of unchanging love and unswerving fidelity. 
Out of a blue sky he once requested that we send Emily 
post-haste to Rotterdam where he insisted the marriage 
should be performed. Emily refused to do this, partly 
under the influence of my wife who hates hasty and vague 
arrangements. In her last letter the bride had insistently 
declared that she would become his wife only before the 
altar in the old home town. To this letter Lindner had 
made no answer for four months, and now we were sud- 
denly confronted with that inexplicable cable. 

Strange? Yes — very strange indeed! The cablegram 
was dispatched from New Orleans on the ninth of October. 
From there Lindner might hope to reach Europe on the 
fifteenth, at the earliest, by the fast steamer service to Le 
Havre — the quickest connection existing at that time. From 
the French coast it would certainly take him at least two 
more days to reach our home. Was it perhaps a typo- 
graphical error? 

On the next day we had another cable from Lindner. 
This time it was sent from San Francisco and dated the 
tenth of October. He repeated his request of the previous 
day to set the date of the marriage for the twelfth of Oc- 
tober and added other requests — to refrain from all fes- 
tivities, to send out no invitations and not to prepare a 
wedding breakfast. As a reason, he stated that he was 
obliged to leave with his wife immediately after the cere- 
mony. 

The whole affair became more and more mysterious. 
We already had aircraft capable of covering the distance 
from New Orleans to Vienna in three days, but the pre- 
posterous assumption of attempting a flight from San 
Francisco to Vienna in two days, — impossible! There 
was no motor capable of such miraculous performance; 
but even if such a motor did exist, how could Lindner an- 



• Here is the most important interplanetary full 

book length novel that has appeared for a decade 
in Germany. WONDER STORIES QUARTERLY 
has acquired the rights for this classic, and we are 
certain that the story will make science fiction his- 
tory. 

The author, who has a number of novels to his 
credit, is a well-known German amateur scientist, 
and in no instance does he exceed the bounds of 
plausibility throughout the story. 

There is action in every page, and so much that 
is new and original, yet written with such restraint, 
that it may well become a model for interplanetary 
stories. 

The story is not only outstanding insofar as space 
flying is concerned, but the author goes into every 
conceivable branch of general science in a manner 
that is nothing less than astonishing. 

The average author, as a rule, just builds a space 
flyer and goes to visit the next planet. This is not 
reasonable. One does not win an Olympic race be- 
fore one has learned to run. The author shows with 
great restraint the difficulties that must be over- 
come, and what a long and difficult path science 
must tread before space flying becomes a reality. 
He shows us every step with classic German thor- 
oughness, leaving out no details where you might 
trip him up. 

An altogether remarkable story, one of the best 
we have read. 



nounce his time of arrival with almost the precision of 
a railroad schedule? 

The mystery deepened. There was another enigma I 
could not solve. Lindner’s cablegram from San Francisco 
had been dispatched eleven hours after the one from New 
Orleans. The crossing from the Mississippi metropolis 
to San Francisco could not possibly be done in eleven 
hours. 

At any rate I went to our old minister who, despite 
many formal difficulties, agreed to perform the marriage 
rite provided the bridegroom arrived at the hour arranged. 
He, too, doubted the possibility very much. 

We showed no concern in our conduct toward Emily and 
pretended perfect confidence in Lindner’s punctual arrival. 

On the twelfth we expected his arrival formally attired 
for the festive occasion. A limousine was waiting before 
the house to take us to the church. Emily in her hastily 
prepared bridal gown bustled about in tense excitement, 
rusbing to the window every time she heard the sound of 
an automobile horn or the rattle of a carriage on the 
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cobblestones which covered the wide square in front of 
our house. 

At half past ten the tenseness of the situation grew in- 
tolerable. Standing behind the curtains of our home I 
peered intently through field glasses at the occupants of 
every vehicle that drove toward us. 

At ten minutes to eleven I gave the glasses to Emily. 

Suddenly the bell rang. Emily dropped the glasses to 
hurry outside. In the doorway she swayed for a moment 
and then swooned and dropped into a chair. In the hall 
stood Lindner. I plied him with questions, but without 
paying any attention, he hastened to Emily who threw her 
arms so fiercely about his neck that he could barely keep 
his equilibrium. 

Five minutes later the young couple stood before the 
altar. This was the exact time that Lindner had stated in 
his telegram. My wife and I were the only witnesses. 

After the ceremony my wife wished to bring the newly- 
weds back to our home but the young bridegroom only 
shook his head. “No auntie, Emily will find clothes, 
lingerie and meals where I am going. I will take care of 
that. We must leave immediately.” 

“To the railroad station then?” I suggested. 

“No,” said Lindner, giving the chauffeur instructions. 
“Our transportation is awaiting us on the leveled land 
behind the ruins of the castle.” 

• We got into the car, traversing the length of the village 

in rapid time, arriving presently at the foot of the hill 
on the summit of which was the ruined castle. We mounted 
the hill on foot. After we had gone around the wall of 
the old castle and reached the level land behind it, I felt 
my wife tugging at my arm. 

Before us lay a colossal, fish-shaped monster, about 
thirty yards long, grayish green as though tarnished, 
sharply pointed at the bow and equipped at the stern 
with a huge two-bladed steel propeller. On the sides we 
could count four windows. In the center of the roof there 
was a conning tower; a port swung open as we approached 
and a hempen ladder about six yards long was lowered to 
the ground. 

The farewells between the two women were brief but 
full of feeling. Emily mounted the ladder, Lindner fol- 
lowing close behind. The port closed after them, and 
silently, without any noise even from the propeller, the 
monstrous vehicle arose almost vertically upward and 
after a few seconds had disappeared completely from 
view. 

During the days following their departure, we anxious- 
ly awaited news from our ward. For six months we heard 
nothing from either of them. Then three letters arrived 
almost simultaneously. One of them bore the postmark, 
Batavia in Java. In this letter Emily referred to earlier 
letters and mentioned in vague terms a very interesting 
journey. Another came from Mexico in which she said 
that she was very happy, with laudations of her husband’s 
tenderness. The third letter was from Buenos Aires. 

I did not know what to make of it. 

About a month ago I received another letter, this time 
from Lindner and postmarked Syracuse. The letter was 
accompanied by a check for $500,000. In his letter Lind- 
ner ordered a number of various articles, among them 
being agricultural implements, furnitu,re, and divers 
optical precision instruments, also several carloads of 
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electric bulbs, a thousand dozen steel springs, surgical 
instruments and various kinds of tools. 

With each order he indicated the firm from whom it 
could be procured. The whole order would be about 
eighty carloards. He instructed me to have all these goods 
ready for shipment at the freight station on the fifteenth of 
this month at ten o’clock in the morning. He said that at 
that time he would be present to accept the merchandise. 
The letter bore a line written by Emily, “The best of 
wishes and auf Wiedersehen.” 

I committed the execution of the purchase of all these 
articles to an agent, who kept me on tenter hooks by in- 
sisting that the whole thing was beyond his capacity. How- 
ever, the last five carloads arrived at exactly a quarter to 
ten, on the fifteenth. The station master cursed me for 
tying up the line with so many cars and declared em- 
phatically that at a quarter to eleven he would have the 
whole shipment shunted to Vienna. The Matzleinsdorfer 
freight station, he said, was amply equipped to handle such 
a huge shipment, but not his station. 

For an hour and a half, my wife and I had been stand- 
ing on the draughty platform of the railroad station, argu- 
ing first with the agent and then with the station master. 
We took frequent glances at the sky, alert for the appear- 
ance of our friend. At about five minutes to ten, I noticed 
at a considerable altitude an airplane larger in size than 
I had ever seen before. In shape it resembled Lindner’s 
smaller machine, but was larger than the greatest ocean 
liner. Judging by the rows of windows, it was at least 
eight stories high, and no less than five hundred yards 
long. Propellers on the top, at the sides, and at the rear, 
could scarcely be counted. 

Very slowly it descended over a field a mile wide, close 
to the railroad station. Hundreds of people emerged 
from its many doors. A group of them blocked the road 
with barbed wire entanglements. A second group blocked 
the road on the other side of the railroad tracks, despite 
the vociferous protests of the station master. In great 
haste, all the rest of the passengers unloaded carload upon 
carload of the goods stored in the railroad cars and re- 
loaded it in the huge ship with the aid of many small 
trucks. In less than five minutes after the landing of the 
ship, the areaway of the station had been transformed into 
a veritable anthill of activity. In its center stood two 
men, shouting, gesticulating, and giving commands. 

One of them, who was tall, swarthy, with a profile like 
Caesar’s, seemed to be the*chief of all the operations. His 
orders were terse and given with an air of finality. The 
other was a smaller man, and more excitable in his man- 
ner. He did less commanding and was less persuasive 
and convincing than the chief. The former was unknown 
to me, but I recognized the latter as the erstwhile Prussian 
officer, Otto Taussig, a friend of Lindner’s. I had made 
his acquaintance at the front and admired him greatly for 
his sense of honor and cleverness. Then Lindner ap- 
proached us, arm in arm with Emily. Emily hurried to 
my wife while Lindner shook hands with me. 

“But tell me,” I began, “what is this all about? Where 
have you come from and where are you going?” 

Lindner handed me an official looking envelope which 
bulged with papers. “This will answer all your questions. 
If I were to answer them, I would never reach an end. 
Moreover, you probably would not believe me.” 

“I don’t understand you.” 
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• Lindner watched his hard working mates for awhile. 

“When more than four hundred years ago, Pizzaro or 
Cortez had answered a similar question by saying, ‘I am 
going forth to conquer new worlds’, — were not both of 
them right? Thus we say, ‘We are going forth to conquer 
new worlds.’ ” 

“New worlds?” I questioned in surprise. 

Lindner smiled. 

“After you have read these pages, you will understand 
all. We are a small army. Just a few thousand men and 
women. Many more thousands merely await the word to 
follow us. We have chosen a path more dangerous than 
the one Columbus took. We do not even know whether 
we will reach the land of our destination or not. Four of 
us have already been there; Taussig, Martin, Meixner, and 
I. If we arrive safely, we shall communicate with our 
followers. The whole world will receive our wireless mes- 
sage but will not know where it came from nor what it 
will mean. Only our followers, the New Germans, will 
be able to decipher it. They are the ones who have kept 
the faith with Germany, the old Germany of the West and 
the new German Empire which we shall build.” 

A sound struck my ear. It was very familiar to me, 
though I had not heard such a sound for a long time. It 
was gunfire. Then someone waved a white flag. The 
firing stopped. An Austrian state trooper appeared among 
the busily engaged group. The stranger, whom Lindner 
pointed out to me as Martin, approached the trooper very 
excitedly. 

“What is the idea of firing at my men?” 

“Why are you occupying station territory with armed 
troops?” 

“Because your station master wants to prevent me from 
unloading legitimately purchased goods, and also because 
this bureaucratic flathead is threatening to move the whole 
shipment out of his station.” 

Taussig joined the excited discussion. 

“I’ll fix this fellow, Martin,” he said, “I’ll keep him 
talking until you have unloaded everything.” 

The irate station master presently turned to the trooper, 
who, after a short discussion, demanded the immediate 
evacuation of the territory. 

“But certainly you can’t force us to do that,” remarked 
Taussig very calmly, “all these people are excellently 
trained front line troops who could do away with your 
thirty men in less than ten minutes. Let us work here 
undisturbed for another twenty minutes, and we will leave 
of our own accord. Not even the extremely charming 
manners of your station master could detain us for a 
moment longer than that.” 

“I doubt very much that you will be able to go,” re- 
marked the station master sarcastically, “I have already 
telephoned to Vienna for help. Two companies of Na- 
tional Guards are already on their way here.” 

Taussig shrugged his shoulders and turned to the state 
trooper. 

“You seem familiar to me. Yes, I remember you. It 
was on the Tagliamente. I was in charge of a battery. I 
had been put in command after all the other higher officers 
had been killed. You were commanding a company of 
Austrian Infantry which had been detailed to us as rein- 
forcements. We had been advanced very far, and were, 
therefore, in the hottest part of the battle. But we had a 
lot of fun anyway.” 
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The two men became deeply absorbed in wartime 
memories. 

Lindner could not repress a smile. 

“That takes care of the state troopers. There is no one 
like Taussig for handling affairs like this.” 

The station master grinned sardonically. 

“But what about the National Guard?” he remarked to 
Lindner. As he said this, he handed a pack of papers to 
Lindner, which the latter turned over to Martin. 

Martin shrugged his shoulders. “Well, I guess they will 
step easy too.” 

“Not this time!” retorted the official heatedly, “I’ve tele- 
phoned the reparation commission of the former Air 
Ministry that an airplane of unknown origin has arrived 
here. That means that it will be confiscated. As you 
know, the St. Germain Peace Treaty provides — .” 

“Walter! Maier!” shouted Martin. 

Two heavily armed men approached. 

• “You take this gentleman between you,” said Martin. 

Then addressing the station master, he threatened him, 
“If you speak another word to anyone except me, you’ll 
find a piece of cold steel between your ribs, you cad! 
You’re lucky that the Entente didn’t retaliate, otherwise 
you’d be swinging from this lamp post now. By the way, 
I’m still short a bill of lading for twelve carloads. Get 
them right away. You two,” speaking to the two guards, 
“go with him. At his first attempt to speak a word to 
anyone, give him the works.” 

Greatly annoyed, Lindner turned away from the group. 

“Would you think it possible, — an Austrian official de- 
nouncing German citizens to the Entente for a violation 
of a provision of the shameful Treaty of St. Germain?” 

I abandoned the subject. 

“When shall I see you again?” I asked him. 

“Never again in my life, I’m afraid,” Lindner answered. 

“I am very sorry, for you have always proved a reliable 
friend to my wife and to me.” 

A car stopped abruptly on the street, hailed by Mar- 
tin’s sentinels. Three Entente officials descended from it. 
We saw them gesticulating in excitement, but could not 
catch a word of what was being said. 

“Have the gentlemen come up here,” ordered Martin. 
“At least I can tell them that the Vienna government is 
entirely innocent in this affair. Otherwise, the poor 
Viennese might have to starve and freeze for a week.” 

“In the name of the Austrian Commission of Repara- 
tions, I confiscate your ship,” said the first of the men, an 
English officer, in an authoritative way. “Where did this 
vehicle come from?” 

Martin laughed. - “Directly from China,” he said in 
English. “Tell me. Colonel, why are you so scared of 
this harmless craft?” 

“To what country do you belong?” inquired the French 
officer. 

‘To none. I am personally responsible for all that is 
going on here. I myself have occupied by armed force 
this region, I myself am holding this venerable railroad 
employe as a captive. No government on earth knows of 
me or of my existence.” 

He went over to the landing place with the foreign of- 
ficers. 

Lindner laughed. “Martin is in his element now. Note 
how these gentlemen become alternately flushed and pale. 
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It is his favorite pastime to encounter official representa- 
tives of a former enemy power, for he knows of nothing 
better than to, tell them unpleasant truths, a thing which 
scarcely anyone else dares to do nowadays in Central 
Europe.” 

“Gentlemen!” he was interrupted by Taussig, “you are 
in my way. If you aren’t working here, !” 

We went toward the ship where Martin was still engaged 
in conversation with the Entente officers. The activity 
along the tracks had lessened. At the same time, Martin 
was given the report that the loading had been completed. 

“Let’s go then, gentlemen,” said the latter, “we’ll evacu- 
ate the station territory.” 

Presently the noise of drums, and the step of marching 
columns became audible, and then died away in the dis- 
tance. In no time, the station area was deserted. Lind- 
ner, his wife, and his crew, disappeared quickly within 
the ship. The barbed wire entanglements were gone. 
From two sides, the curious natives, with my wife and I 
in their midst, pushed their way to the ship. Along the 
tracks was marching a company of National Guards. In 
one of the conning towers of the ship stood Lindner, still 
talking to the English officer. What he said was lost to 
me in the clamor of the ship’s impending departure. 

And then all the windows of the airship were flung open. 
There was a sudden silence, and from the interior rang 
out the iron “Die Wacht Am Rhein.” 

The spectacle-hungry crowd and the National Guard 
joined in the lusty singing. 

Then, as if leaping, the mighty ship sprang into the 
air. It all took place so quickly, we could not even see 
the windows being closed. Each succeeding second, the 
ship grew smaller, and then vanished completely in the 
distance as it dropped below the horizon in a southwesterly 
direction. 

I left Lindner’s portfolio of papers with a colleague of 
mine, and then waited. I fully expected to be questioned 
and cross-examined by some officer of the law, for after 
all, I had undertaken the ordering of the merchandise. But 
nothing of the sort occurred, and curiously enough, not 
even the newspapers carried accounts of the strange air- 
ship. These facts convinced me that perhaps the Entente 
official meant to silence the affair. 

Then I took Lindner’s stenographic notes to my home 
and set out painstakingly to work my way through them. 
What I found in them was so extraordinary, that I decided 
to reveal their contents to the public from a standpoint of 
a very general scientific interest. The abundance of new, 
unheard-of facts meant such a deepening and enriching of 
general human knowledge, that it would have been a crime 
to remain silent about them. But this was not the only 
reason. What my friend, Lindner, had bequeathed as a 
last gift was especially instructive for us Germans. It 
showed very clearly that we were wrong in despairing of 
these days of hardship. Our future lies not, as William II 
had said, “on the water,” but in our shops, in our labora- 
tories, in our heads and fists, and in our unchanging and 
passionate determination to remain German amongst all 
nations and conditions. 

The following book is a report of the beginnings of a 
great undertaking. It tells of a group of our death-defy- 
ing countrymen, who, for their Fatherland’s sake, exiled 
themselves forever from their home. But even though 
their undertaking may prove a failure, their noble example 
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will not be swallowed in oblivion. Henceforth these lines 
shall preserve it for future generations. 

I have felt a need to transcribe Lindner’s many notes 
into a coherent, systematic report of an impersonal nature. 
For other reasons too, a rearrangement of his memoranda 
seemed to be necessary. Only the very last sheet of Lind- 
ner’s notes have I offered, word for word, as a most ap- 
propriate finis for this strange account. 

CHAPTER II 
A Discovery! 

• Revolution in Berlin. Barricades which are broken by 
trucks manned with grenade squads. Machine guns in 
the windows. Dark nights illumined by the flames of burn- 
ing houses. Business establishments seized by the com- 
munity. Hurrying humanity on the streets, huddling close 
to the fronts of buildings. Flying ambulances. Govern- 
ment troops. Communist groups, Citizens’ League for Pres- 
ervation of Order. 

CHAOS! 

The War Ministry stands like a house built on a rock, 
defying the stormy onslaught of revolution. In it one 
man tries to unite Germans of all parties for the salva- 
tion of the Fatherland. A man who attempts to avert 
catastrophe. He is the republican socialist War Minister. 
He is die leader of theproletariat. For this reason he 
has been called, “the Bloodhound.” 

The storm has almost subsided, although there still 
exists a terror-stricken atmosphere. 

We enter the office of the War Minister who is examin- 
ing a heap of documents. Before him are standing three 
men. The receptionist stands attentively at the door. 

The War Minister is turning to one of his three visitors. 
“You are the Prussian captain, Karl Lindner, from 
Kattowitz in Silesia. Technical officer in the Artillery, 
specializing in chemisty. You remained on the front until 
1918, after having been wounded twice. You were then 
placed in charge of an army chemical laboratory in Berlin, 
where you have been ever since, except for an official trip 
to Austria.” 

Lindner stood at attention. 

“That is correct, your Excellency.” 

The minister then turned to the second of his visitors ; a 
stocky, clean shaven man about thirty years old. 

“You are Dr. Fritz Meixner from Kustrin. Royal Army 
physician, active until the beginning of 1918, alternately 
as front and hospital surgeon. You were then attached to 
the Berlin Charite as a pathologist. Your specialty was 
comparative anatomy and microscopic chemistry. You 
have thought of affiliating yourself with one of the univer- 
sities of the city in the field of comparative anatomy? Am 
I correctly informed, Doctor?” 

“Precisely, your Excellency.” 

“Now, about you?” the minister said as he turned to 
the last of his visitors, at the same time reaching for a 
sheet of notes. “You are Otto Taussig Ph.D., from 
Koenigsberg. You specialize in physics and higher mathe- 
matics. For purposes of becoming established, you pub- 
lished, in 1917, a much noted treatise on the errors in 
calculating the orbits of projectiles as observed by you on 
the front. Your pre-war work has dealt chiefly with as- 
tronomical subjects. After your service at the front, and 
until 1918, you were attached to Captain Lindner’s lab- 
oratory. Right?” 

“Yes, your Excellency.” 
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• “Well, then, in the files of the War Ministry I find 
a petition of Capt. Lindner dated Oct. 16, addressed 
to my immediate predecessor. In this petition, you, Capt. 
Lindner, asked for yourself and the Doctors, Meixner 
and Taussig, an audience to communicate confidentially 
with me upon a number of highly significant scientific 
facts, hitherto unknown. These facts, you claim, are 
likely to cause a thorough revolution in the technique of 
warfare. The document reached me as late as the 30th 
of October after the usual official routine. 

“As my predecessor has been prevented from taking 
care of this matter, because of subsequent developments, 
I have asked you to appear before me. I am asking you 
now, Do you, in view of the political changes that have 
since occurred in the situation of the world, still think 
your invention or discovery has timely significance?” 
“We do, your Excellency,” said Lindner. 

“Very well then, proceed.” 

Taussig spoke first. 

“By way of introduction, may I call your Excellency’s 
attention to the fact that the explanations and demonstra- 
tions indispensable to the understanding of our proposals 
will require about two hours.” 

The minister deliberated a moment,, consulting his 
watch. 

“I can devote an hour and a half to you. Do you need 
anything for your demonstration?” 

“We have brought everything with us,” said Lindner, 
pointing to a large portable case. “All I should like to 
ask for is a large bucket of water.” 

The minister gave his attendant an order. He disap- 
peared immediately. 

Lindner opened the case. 

“At the beginning of 1918, Dr. Meixner came to our 
laboratory, bringing with him a small chest filled with 
a kind of heavy, green sand. This, your Excellency, is 
a sample of that sand. I am very familiar with all kinds 
of minerals, but I had never seen this kind of sand before. 
Meixner had found it on a hill at his father’s estate. I 
began immediately to attack the problem with all the 
means chemistry afforded, and I have made the following 
findings : 

“The sand represents a metal oxide, that is to say, a 
chemical compound of oxygen with a metal thus far 
unknown to science. We chose to call this metal, varium. 
Its oxide is insoluble in any acid, as well as in any base. 
At a temperature of 210 degrees Centigrade, the oxygen 
is liberated. Varium has a hardness of 5^2 Mohs’ degrees, 
a melting point at 240 degrees Centigrade, its specific 
gravity is 2^, and its spectroscopic reaction resembles 
that of sodium.” 

“Your Excellency will remember,” said Taussig, “that 
in 1910 a comet approached the earth. At that time, there 
was great excitement about it in the newspapers because 
our planet was passing through the tail of the comet. It 
was in this tail that I found a spectral line between d and 
e, a line which reappears in the spectral band of varium. 
I have seen this line nowhere else.” 

Meixner had his eyes fixed upon the War Minister, 
whose features portrayed startled bafflement. Then a door 
swung open. Two soldiers brought in a bucket of water 
and placed it on the floor. They stood at attention for 
a moment and then disappeared. 

Lindner took a spirit lamp from the case, also a 
platinum crucible. He poured some green sand into the 



crucible and held it over the lighted lamp. Meanwhile 
Taussig took a glass bell from the case. The bell had an 
opening in it several inches wide, located on the side. 
He also produced a static machine. 

The sand in the crucible grew gray in color. A scum 
formed on the top of the melting substance. The grains 
of sand finally united into a lead-like material which ap- 
peared dull at first and finally as bright as a silvery mir- 
ror. Then Lindner took the crucible with a pair of tongs 
and immersed it for several minutes in cold water. He 
then removed the crucible and turned it upside down over 
the table. 

“This is pure metallic varium,” explained Lindner. 
Meixner took the glass bell and placed it over the metal. 
Then Taussig put the static machine beside the bell and 
began to operate it. A low, crackling sound indicated 
the generation of a static charge. Suddenly, with a louder 
sound, a spark as large as a small coin leaped through 
the hole in the bell to the varium inside. 

“Astounding!” the minister said, staring open mouthed 
at the ceiling. Hit by the spark, the lump of varium had 
leaped to the top of the bell where it paused for a sec- 
ond, then with a rocking sort of motion, the bell slowly 
rose into the air, finally reaching the ceiling, where it 
remained like a balloon. The strange metal was still in 
the top of the bell. 

• Taussig then took a rubber glove from his bag and 
put it on his right hand. He stood on a chair to retrieve 
the bell and metal, laying it then upon the table as he 
decharged it of its static current. The minister had by 
then recovered somewhat from his amazement and was 
approaching the table to examine the metal more closely. 

“Don’t touch it,” Meixner quickly cautioned him. “It 
has an immense affinity for oxygen and will withdraw 
it from any matter with which it comes into contact. It 
causes frightful burns on the flesh.” 

Taussig produced a ten-inch cube and a scale and 
weights. ( 

“This is a wood-encased piece of varium. This button 
on top is connected with the varium inside. It is made 
of pure gold. On the opposite side is a hook by which 
the block is hung upon the scales. The object weighs 
5,800 grams, as you can see. Now I am charging nega- 
tive, — . You see now that it takes 9,300 grams to balance 
the apparatus. With a positive charge, it would rise as 
the varium in the bell rose. If I add 3,500 grams, it will 
remain suspended anywhere in the air.” 

“Amazing!” exclaimed the minister. He asked them 
to repeat the experiment. “How did you happen to make 
this miraculous discovery?” 

“Quite accidentally. Taussig was experimenting with 
one of his static machines and a spark of positive charge 
happened to hit the first piece of pure varium that I had 
succeeded in isolating.” 

“How long ago was that?” 

“About a year ago.” 

“About a year ago?” repeated the minister questioning- 
Iy. “It took you a year to find your way to the War 
Ministry, you three German officers who made such a 
startling discovery during the war which determined Ger- 
many’s existence or annihilation.” 

“I can hardly express how grateful we are for your 
words and the attitude evident in them,” said Lindner, 
“but it was impossible to come any earlier. We had not 
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progressed to a point of making a practical application 
of our discovery.” 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 

“We mean that varium is very unstable and will dis- 
integrate very rapidly. Tomorrow only half of this piece 
will he left, and in two or three days it will probably 
vanish entirely.” 

“Why do you not seal it hermetically?” 

“In what?” 

“How do I know? In glass, for instance?” 

“We have tried that,” answered Taussig. He produced 
a glass ampule which was sealed at the top. The glass 
was lined with a network of cracks and contained some 
of the green sand. 

“I have filled such an ampule half full with liquid 
varium. I then heated it, which caused it to expand quite 
rapidly. At that point I sealed the glass,” explained 
Lindner. “The subsequent contraction of the metal caused 
by the cooling, created a vacuum. After two days the 
ampule collapsed. I found bits of glass and grains of 
gray and green sand. I separated these three substances 
and analyzed the gray sand. It proved to consist of 
potassium, calcium, a trace of lead, and the component 
elements of glass.” 

“What about using metal containers?” inquired the 
minister. 

“We poured molten varium into a can made of thin 
iron. We soldered the opening shut. We then determined 
its lifting power. Oxidation, that is, the transformation 
again into sand would necessarily indicate itself in a de- 
crease of lifting power, because the oxide is not vario- 
active. It does not change its weight. The lifting power 
decreased from day to day and was completely gone 
after a week. After opening the can, we found it filled 
with green sand. The surface of the can inside was bright, 
but after exposure to air quickly acquired a coat of rust,” 
Lindner explained at length. 

“Can you explain that?” 

“Yes. We repeated the experiment with the same re- 
sult, and then prepared a piece of the iron surface for 
examination under the microscope. Through the micro- 
scope, then, we found that the iron was filled with tiny 
air bubbles. As long as any of the varium was not sat- 
urated with oxygen, the iron could not rust.” 

“Have you finally succeeded in checking the oxygen 
affinity of varium?” asked the minister. 

“Yes, after eleven months of hard work, mostly con- 
ducted at night, as we were fully occupied in military 
service during the day. We are now able to make anti- 
gravity elements. This is one of them. This one is cap- 
able of lifting itself and seven times its own weight. With 
a negative charge, its own weight increases five times. We 
have also discovered that varium can render other matter 
varioactive.” 

“Will you please tell me now what your ideas are about 
the utility of these things you have just explained,” said 
the minister. 

• Taussig brought forth a portfolio from his bag. 

“Having made our discovery while engaged in war 
service, we naturally thought first of utilizing our discov- 
ery in warfare. These are the plans and diagrams of a 
vessel which could at one time have served as a submarine 
and as a dirigible.” 
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The minister examined the drafts with interest and 
followed Taussig’s explanations with keenest curiosity. 
He pointed out the lack of room for the storage of fuel. 
“No need for that.” 

“Why not? What sort of motors could you use?” 

“A varium motor, your Excellency.” 

“And what is a varium motor?” 

“This schematic draft will explain its principle to you. 
“Imagine a wheel with four spokes, with varium encased 
within them in glass or ebonite. Each spoke has a metal 
contact which connects with the varium. About the cir- 
cumference of the wheel are arranged four brushes which 
are connected to the static generator. Two of them are 
positive and negative respectively, and the other two are 
grounded and take care of the decharging. The wheel 
is normally in balance. If a positive charge is applied 
on one side and a negative on the other, the weight of one 
spoke will decrease and the weight of the other will in- 
crease, and a turn in the direction of the negative charge 
will result. 

“As a negative spoke comes to the bottom, it will be 
decharged by the grounded brush, and coming up again 
will receive a positive charge. The originally positive 
spoke has meanwhile arrived at the negative brush and 
receives a negative charge. Its former loss of weight 
will not only be offset, but its weight will be increased. 
After another turn of 90 degrees, it will be decharged 
by the grounded brush and the cycle will then begin all 
over again.” 

“That is very -clear to me,” responded the minister. 
“Regarding its power, I would like to mention that 
a three pound model will give one horsepower. One- 
thirtieth of the output is sufficient to keep the generator 
going.” 

“But aren’t you defying all the laws of nature?” queried 
the minister. “You claim to have accomplished the per- 
petuum mobile .” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Taussig, “could I have been mistaken 
in not thinking you an expert? It is not the one-thirtieth 
horsepower that does all the work; it is the earth’s gravity 
which we are utilizing. Nobody seems amazed over 
waterpower generating electric current through the use of 
a turbine, but that arrangement is not different from this.” 
The minister shook his head. 

“Still I can’t understand it.” 

“But that a body, when electrically charged, acquires 
a lifting power of seven times its own weight — .” 

“Yes, I have seen that.” 

“And that a body, loaded with seven times its own 
weight, can remain suspended in the air — !” 

“Although I have not seen that with my own eyes, that 
too seems plausible to me.” 

“Well, my motor, whose principles your Excellency 
questions, is nothing but an application of this principle 
of varioactivity. As you can see in this model, it will keep 
going forever if I don’t stop it.” 

“But do stop the weird device, please. In its silent 
operation, it makes me feel strange. Now tell me for 
what your varium motor can be used.” 

“Practically for any purpose. In locomotives, ships, 
for generating current, in building houses; it will dis- 
pense with hydro-electric power works, make us inde- 
pendent of the use of coal, in other words, do anything 
that is now being done with human labor, provided, of 
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course, we can find enough varium in the world.” 

The minister stroked his forehead. 

“Where does it occur, and how much have you already 
obtained?” 

“During the past year we have made an intensive search 
for the mineral under the auspices of the German Army 
Headquarters. Then, there are the few cases also which 
we found on the estate of Meixner’s father. We found 
deposits in the region of the Red Sea and also at Odessa. 
The staff at headquarters have obtained and sent to us all 
the green sand that they could find. 



sibility in Germany today. As you know, we are com- 
pelled to give over all our old war material, and as for 
the industrial utilization of the invention — ? 

“Do you believe for a moment that we could protect 
our rights on it? England would build battleships with 
it; the French would construct combat airships, and the 



“Two hundred carloads. It is stored in sacks on an 
estate in the suburbs of Berlin. 



CHAPTER III 
A Mysterious Visitor 

• The statesman arose from his seat. 

“You may replace your apparatus in your case. 
And now, please tell me about your proposal. 

Lindner looked up in astonishment while Taussig 
began to speak: 




The bell slowly rose into the air finally reaching the ceiling where it remained 

like a balloon. 



“We are offering our discovery to the German Govern- 
ment for the reconstruction of our country. We offer it 
for peacetime use, and if necessary, for war use as well.” 
“Too late, too late, but perhaps too early,” replied the 
minister. “Today we are surrounded by spies and a horde 
of cruel and greedy enemies. I shall destroy all traces 
of your reports in the official files so that no one shall 
purloin your secrets. However, I do not know when I 
shall be able to protect you from inquisitive persons. 
The manufacturing of new war implements is an impos- 



Americans would build bigger and better factories. We 
would be the losers.” 

“Is this your official reply, your Excellency?” 

“No, it is not. Have you finished packing your things? 
Are you certain that you have forgotten nothing? Not 
a single small part that might be a clue to your secret?” 
“Absolutely not, your Excellency.” 

The minister rang for the attendant. “Who is in the 
antechamber?” he asked him. 

“Mr. Martin, your Excellency.” 







no 
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“Very well. Ask him to wait another moment. Have 
the major come in.” 

The confidential adviser to the minister stepped briskly 
into the room. 

“Gentlemen,” said the statesman in a brusque, official 
tone, “I hope that you realize that you have taken up my 
time unnecessarily with your complaints and suggestions, 
Lieutenant Taussig, I am not a party member here, hut 
merely an official of the government. The things submitted 
by you do not fall within my jurisdiction. Please refer 
your requests and complaints to the secretary of the re- 
gional organization to which you belong. Gentlemen, I 
am sorry but my time is limited.” 

The three officers stood at attention for a moment. 
Taussig and Meixner picked up the bags and the group 
proceeded to their waiting automobile at the gate. 

“I did not know that you were a party member,” 
Meixner said to Taussig. 

“Nor did I, but nowadays everybody is as good as a 
party member, and the minister probably thought — ” 
“But what is going to happen now?” questioned Lind- 
ner. « 

“Now? Why, we’ll be arrested.” 

“Are you mad?” 

“I have never done more sober thinking than I am 
doing right at this moment.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“By rights, the minister should not have allowed us to 
leave his house. In London, Paris, or Rome, our arrest 
would most certainly have followed our interview. See, 
that is the trouble with German statesmen. They never 
grasp an opportunity They are too decent. If they 
weren’t, they would have won the war” 

“But why should they wish to arrest us?” 

“Because we are in possession of a very deadly weapon.” 
“But didn’t we offer it to him, and didn’t he refuse to 
accept it?” 

“He could not accept it.” 

“What do you conclude from all this?” 

“If he were a Richelieu, a Mazarin, in short, a tricky 
man, a man who ruthlessly pursues his own interests, he 
would probably make us go to some isolated spot in Ger- 
many and manufacture secretly a great supply of varium 
machines. When the time was ripe he would come forth 
with his mighty weapon and would make Germany, rise 
to a new level of glory. But he does not know who will 
hold the reins of power when he will be forced to resign, 
today, maybe tomorrow, any day He may be a narrow 
minded, single track, party politician, or a traitor bribed 
by the enemies — . In short, the idea is impossible.” 

“Go on, go on.” 

“Another way would be to silence us — do away with 
us. Human life is cheap in these times, and ‘dead men 
tell no tales.’ As a matter of fact, it would even be his 
duty to do that.” 

“That sounds more and more encouraging. If you 
could see all that beforehand — .” 

“I did see it.” 

“Then why in heaven’s name did you go to see him?” 
“Simply because we were ordered to do it. We are still 
German officers and not yet discharged from the army.” 

• “I do not believe,” said Lindner, “that our lives are 
threatened by the German War Minister.” 



“Nor do I,” cut in Meixner. 

“I hardly think so either,” joined Taussig, “but you 
remember his saying that he might not be able to protect 
us from being molested. With the well-organized espion- 
age system of the Entente, we must be prepared to be 
arrested at any moment, whether by German or Entente 
officers.” 

“I can’t see why.” 

“Well, in any case he will want to know whether we are 
tight-mouthed and won’t sell our invention to England 
or France, for instance, who would value it at many 
billions.” 

The car had stopped. Quietly they carried the bags 
to the laboratory on the third floor. After removing their 
coats, they continued their discussion. 

“You think then,” began Lindner, “that they will arrest 
us?” 

“Yes, and today, too.” 

“Well, we already know what to say.” 

Taussig smiled. “I certainly don’t.” 

“You don’t?” 

“Tell Meixner and me what to say, Lindner. If we 
have trouble with Entente officers, real or fake ones, we 
must not contradict each other’s statements.” 

“Well, we will withhold all information.” 

“Suppose they should ask us why we went to see the 
minister?” 

“We’ll be silent about that too.” 

Taussig nodded and seated himself at the table. A 
small cabinet a half yard high stood before him. A de- 
vice like a periscope projected from its top. He turned 
the switch on the cabinet and observed a screen like that 
used in television. 

“What’s this?” he asked in astonishment. “A troop of 
four English marines under the command of a sergeant. 
They certainly are quick. That means us, no doubt. But 
no, I must be mistaken. I don’t think they will arrest us 
yet.” Still speaking, he arose from his seat, removed the 
receiver from the table and placed it in its case. 

“What are you talking about?” interrogated Lindner, 
growing a shade pale. “English marines in front of the 
house?” 

“That was where they were a moment ago. They are 
inside now.” 

“So far I have placed little credence in your talk of ar- 
rest, but with English soldiers around, I guess I’ll have 
to — . Yet you say there is no danger. Why isn’t there?” 
“You will see for yourself in a moment. Here they 
are.” 

There was a rap at the door. A sergeant entered the 
room. 

“Capt. Lindner, Dr. Meixner, and Dr. Taussig?” he 
asked in an accent distinctly English. 

“Yes,” confirmed Lindner, a trifle excited. 

“Gentlemen, I must ask you to follow me,” said the 
stranger. 

Lindner stepped forward, hut Taussig remained seated 
and retained his composure. 

“I have not the slightest intention,” he said. “I have 
more work to do just at the moment.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the officer, opening the door wide 
enough to reveal the soldiers standing in the vestibule, “I 
should deeply regret being obliged to use force.” 

“Entirely unnecessary,” spoke Taussig calmly. “The 
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whole comedy is superfluous. You just run downstairs 
and tell Mr. Martin we would be glad to have him up here 
with us.” 

“I’ll be d swore the sergeant, suddenly losing all 

of his English accent. “This is the height of insolence. 
So you are going to wait here.” 

“Yes. Go down and get Mr. Martin.” 

The pseudo-Englishman left the room, shaking his head 
in exasperation. 

“I recognized Mr. Martin through the periscope,” ex- 
plained Taussig. 

“And who is Mr. Martin?” 

“I haven’t the faintest idea, but you remember that he 
was announced to the minister, and the minister seemed 
anxious to see him. I took a good look at the man and 
recognized him instantly in the car filled with marines. 
The whole scheme is clear to me now.” 

He arose, getting a portable stove, a pan, and other ac- 
coutrements, to prepare some eggs for lunch. Then the 
door opened and a tall, broad-shouldered man dressed in 
traveling attire, entered the room. 

“Good morning, gentlemen, here I am.” He had a 
clean shaven face, a straight, prominent nose, pronounced 
cheek bones, piercing gray eyes, and the features and char- 
acteristics of one accustomed to quick action and obedi- 
ence from his inferiors. 

“Be seated, please,” invited Taussig, “you will excuse 
us while we have lunch. We are very hungry. You are 
welcome to join us.” 

• “Thank you for your invitation, but I have already 
eaten. I would accept a glass of wine though, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“Meixner, will you pour a glass of wine; I must watch 
the eggs. Well, that’s that. You’ll excuse us; we will 
hurry through our lunch.” 

“If you gentlemen don’t mind, we can talk while you 
are eating.” 

“Very well,” agreed Taussig, “but I am afraid that you 
will have to do the greater part of the talking.” 

“Here is to your health, gentlemen. As you probably 
know, I am an American by choice, known as Martin in 
Canada and the United States, and as Senor Ramon in 
Latin America. College chum and former party colleague 
of your present War Minister. That was twenty years ago, 
before I went to America. They certainly rid one of such 
ideas over there, — I mean the party idea.” 

“Aren’t you disgressing from your subject?” observed 
Lindner. 

“Indeed I am. Until 1917, I remained in America. 
Then the stupid tactics of your government offered our 
jingoists an opportunity to drag the country into the war. 
Then I set out for Mexico, and later for Argentina. I did 
all in my power to damage English interests, and as far as 
I am concerned, the war is not yet over.” 

“Personally, I am sure that it isn’t over for anyone yet,” 
injected Meixner. 

“I arrived in Europe a few days ago and got to Berlin 
day before yesterday. Here I was given the information 
that my old friend had become War Minister. I looked 
him up and asked him if and how I might be of service 
to the country. He asked me to report to his office this 
morning, and instructed me to take charge of you.” 

“And the first thing you thought of was to arrest us?” 



inquired Lindner, with a touch of sarcasm in his tone. 

“I had to attempt it because of the old man’s orders. 
‘See whether you can’t inveigle them to reveal their secret 
to you. If you are unsuccessful, we’ll let them know that 
they can’t count on us.’ These were his orders.” 

“What a way of going about this matter! That is a 
democratic socialist republic for you all right!” 

“Are you certain,” asked the ever cautious Taussig, “that 
that is what the minister wanted you to see us about?” 
Martin took from his portfolio an elaborate official 
envelope addressed to Lindner. It contained certificates 
of discharge for Taussig and Meixner from the army, a 
three years’ leave of absence for Lindner, and further- 
more, a personal note of the minister’s which bore the 
following remark, “I have full faith in Mr. Martin and 
believe that he can do more for you than I can.” 

Lindner stood at attention. “From now on,” he ex- 
claimed “my allegiance is pledged to you instead of to 
the Prussian Government. An unasked-for leave of 
absence does not make me cease to be a Prussian officer, 
and I believe that my comrades’ viewpoints are identical 
with mine.” 

Martin was almost overcome by this strong manifesta- 
tion of military spirit. “A military relationship between 
us is out of the question,” he declared. “We four will 
simply form a coalition to do all in our power toward 
the reconstruction of our bleeding country, and moreover, 
to do so on our own unofficial initiative. I have some 
pecuniary resources, and you have the necessary technical 
knowledge. Let us always act in concordance and with 
our one great aim in view. And now, please tell me what 
you said to the minister, and how you finally succeeded 
in checking the oxygen affinity of varium? By a chem- 
ical method?” 

“No, but knowing that certain inert metals, such as 
gold, are resistant to oxygen, we finally tried to enclose 
varium in gold. For that purpose, we poured the mol- 
ten metal through a narrow opening into a thin walled 
gold container and sealed the opening hermetically under 
high pressure, with the gold button. Such an arrange- 
ment proved to have a constant lifting power.” 

“But that must be a damned expensive method.” 

“We found several ways of making it cheaper. An 
extremely thin layer of gold is sufficient to keep the oxygen 
from the varium.” 

Martin nodded. “Splendid ! How do you enclose 
the varium in such a thin sheet of gold?” 

“One method is to gold plate the inside of the glass 
cylinder by electrolysis. Then molten varium is poured 
into the cylinder and the opening hermetically sealed, 
with the gold plug maintaining contact on the outside.” 
The guest rose. “Gentlemen, I am convinced that this 
thing can be carried out. Of course, you realize that we 
can’t do it here in Germany. We will ship all your sup- 
plies of varium to .Copenhagen within the next few days, 
where one of my steamers is in port. But that is not* the 
most important thing at this moment. It is really urgent 
that you three disappear unnoticed, and as soon as pos- 
sible, from Berlin, for if you remain here' another three 
days, I can assume no responsibility for your liberty and 
your lives. 

“Do any of you speak English?” 

“All three of us do.” 

“Good! Do you have civilian clothes with you?” 
“Yes.” 
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“I want you to leave here right after me. Find out 
whether anyone is shadowing you. If anyone is, you will 
separate to make it as hard as possible for them. You 
will then go to the Hotel Victoria through the most 
crowded streets. When you get there, ask for room 21. 
Ask in English. That is the password for American 
detectives. You will be supplied with American uniforms 
and passports, you will also receive a wallet containing 
American currency and a detailed description and life 
history of the man in whose name each passport is issued. 
You will have to memorize these details.” 

“What about the photograph in the passport?” asked 
Meixner. 

“That will be taken and pasted in at room 21.” 

“And the official seal, and the visa?” 

“That too will be cared for. It is necessary that you 
catch tonight’s train to Rotterdam. Take the express. 
Ask the conductor for car number 591, which is reserved 
for American secret service men. On mentioning ‘Wilson 
Express’, you will be given a private compartment You 
will then be traveling under the greatest protection in the 
world. The same password will make you immune from 
any customs inspection.” 

“Excellent!” said Taussig. “And when we get to Rot- 
terdam?” 

“An American gunboat leaves there the day after tomor- 
row for New York. Your passports and the password 
will insure the best reception for you, with most respectful 
treatment from the captain. Nor will anyone attempt to 
pry into your personal affairs and official mission.” 

“And when we get to New York, what then?” 

“From there, you will proceed to Washington. Spend 
your- time there studying American life, — and wait.” 

“For whom?” 

“For me.” 

CHAPTER IV 
Work Begins 

• To the three friends it seemed a great risk to entrust 
themselves unconditionally to a man whom they had 
known only one day. They had handed over to him not 
only their lives and their personal safety, but also their 
priceless invention. But there are situations in human 
life in which a spontaneous and daring disregard of cau- 
tion seems to be the wisest course to follow. Further- 
more, they had unrestricted faith in the man who had 
sent to them their new confederate, with his own hand- 
written assurance that he could be fully trusted. Last, 
but not least, Martin’s own personality, full of power and 
self-confidence, had impressed them greatly. 

During the ten days’ journey which they had carried out 
in accordance with Martin’s instructions, not once did 
they have occasion to doubt Martin’s sincerity. A feel- 
ing of security, reflected in their outward conduct, was 
undoubtedly responsible for the fact that they were 
not molested during the journey, and that their American 
hosts had not shown the least suspicion regarding their 
professedly official and secret mission. 

When they reached their destination, they were sur- 
rounded by silent, friendly attention, which they as Ger- 
man officers accepted as something justly due them. 

Their time of waiting, which they accepted as a vaca- 
tion well earned after years of tension and dangerous 
activity on the front and in the laboratory, never found 
them with any doubts about the man whose guests they 
were. When he finally arrived, they did not attempt to 
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ask him for any explanation of his activities in the mean- 
time. 

“Gentlemen,” said Martin after a hearty greeting. “I’m 
afraid that they are at our heels. Immediate action is 
called for. We must disappear without delay.” 

“Where to?” 

“I think that I have found a place that will just suit 
us. I’ve come to the conclusion that it is impossible to 
build a ship in the United States unless we do it under 
the auspices of the government. Conditions in Mexico 
are too unsettled, and Argentina is also out of the ques- 
tion. Pondering upon all this, an idea came to me. 
Many years ago I was involved in a law suit in Mexico. To 
have any chance at all in the Mexican courts, I had to be 
a property owner. So my attorney purchased for one of 
my employes, Ramon, by name, a tiny island in the lesser 
Antilles. I formally ceded my legal claim to this man, 
Ramon, and the suit was carried out in his name.” 

“Is this Ramon still living?” 

“No. He died of malaria six years ago. His papers 
remained in tny possession. In Spanish America, his 
name is as common as Muller in Germany, or Smith in 
America. All my possessions are recorded under the 
name of Ramon in the official files.” 

“How large is the island?” inquired Taussig. 

“Rather small. About three square miles. Stony, 
infertile, hardly habitable, and almost inaccessible. Only 
its eastern shore is approachable, but the water there is 
so shallow, that only shallow draft boats can make a 
landing. The other sides of the island are so blocked by 
reefs and heavy surf, that no one has ever attempted to 
land there. I stayed there for one day and found stony 
ground, without vegetation except stunted grass and low 
shrubs. I noticed the rock formation of the island was 
chiefly quartz. And this fact, aside from other advantages, 
made me think of it as a site for our future center of ac- 
tivities.” 

“Is there any water there?” asked Taussig. 

“Yes, on the north side where a narrow sort of cape 
connects the island with a hill about 650 feet high. Near 
the top, a spring leaps almost straight into the ocean in 
a kind of cascade. The water is fresh and has an excellent 
taste.” 

“We might utilize that for electric power,” advised Lind- 
ner. 

“But won’t we have our varium with us?” asked Martin. - 
“Don’t you think that that would present a simple means 
of generating electricity?” 

“But we are agreed,” recalled Taussig, “that our varium 
should be used exclusively for building ships. Our 200 
carloads won’t get us very far at that.” 

• “But I think that we possess practically as much as 800 

carloads,” exclaimed Martin. “I have inquired of Amer- 
ican mineralogists about the green sand. I was referred 
to a technical journal of mineralogy, and the first thing 
I found was a description of two places where the mineral 
is found. One is in Florida near Ohala, and another near 
Ubatuba in Brazil. I bought up the two lots while I was 
still in Europe.” 

“Fine!” commended Lindner. “What are your future 
plans?” 

“Well, I think we shall proceed to our island and start 
on the ship.” ! 

“Just the four of us?” 
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“No. We must take help along.” 

“What kind of laborers are you thinking of using?” 
“For preliminary preparations, I have already hired 
some peons, or native Mexicans. For the later phases of 
the work, we must secure workers from Germany. 
But what will we tell them if they ask for what sort of 
work they are being hired?” 

“I think,” Taussig suggested, “it would be best to tell 
them that the work would be quarrying quartz. We will 
have to have the situation well in hand and make sure that 
they are in sympathy with us and reliable before we show 
our real cards.” 

• “Under such circumstances we’ll distribute our tasks,” 
said Martin. “One of my freighters is en route to Flor- 
ida and Brazil, carrying the variuift sand. It is a 6,000-ton 
ship. The present cargo is 200 tons. One of you gentle- 
men will be in command of the boat. Another one of us 
will be in charge of a second steamer, which will be bound 
for our island with a cargo of materials and laborers. 
They will be used to finish preliminary preparations. A 
third one of us will go to Germany to hire skilled help. I 
myself shall remain in America. 

“I shall have to raise cash by converting some of my 
larger investments in mines, property, etc. In three months 
from today, we shall have a meeting in New Orleans at 
the Hotel Washington. Only the one who is assigned to 
duty on the island will remain there. He will give what- 
ever orders and requests he may have to the captain of 
the boat crew and thus they will be conveyed to us. Who 
wants to take over the Florida, Brazil territory then?” 
“Dr. Meixner.” 

“And Germany?” 

“Capt. Lindner.” 

“The island?” 

“Dr. Taussig.” 

“After the allotted three months, I hope that we will 
all have completed our assignments and be ready to pro- 
ceed with the construction of one or perhaps several 
ships.” 

Next to Lindner’s task, Taussig’s was undoubtedly the 
most difficult for he had trouble in making himself under- 
stood by the natives. 

His first task was to make the island inhabitable for civ- 
ilized people. 

The first houses were crudely erected with boards. Later 
they were replaced by cabins of corrugated iron. These 
housed the laborers who excavated the ground for the 
foundations of more permanent structures Another group 
of laborers were assigned to the regulation of the fresh 
water spring. They dug a new creek bed in the stony 
ground leading to the site of their new settlement, so as to 
have water on hand all the time. 

A third group was erecting a small plant to contain a 
turbine just below the waterfall. Part of the creek was 
to be diverted and used to feed the turbine. The whole 
arrangement was meant to be a power house supplying the 
whole island with current. Taussig discovered through 
the breakers a narrow, but adequately deep, channel lead- 
ing into a wide bay north of the natural bridge which con- 
nected the two parts of the island. He ordered two illu- 
minated buoys to mark the channel. When the four friends 
met again on the island, the power house was completed. 

To Martin’s agreeable astonishment, his two freighters 
found easy access to anchorage in the artificial harbor, 



guided by two rows of lighted buoys. On the very next 
day the Mexican laborers returned on one of Martin’s 
freighters to New Orleans. The Germans, whom Lindner 
had hired from north Germany, took their places. There 
were 200 of them amongst whom were sixty former reg- 
ular army officers and petty officers. 

The work was continued without delay. A group of 
concrete structures was erected. 

Thus was built house after house, first without roofs, 
doors, or windows, but already equipped with a plumbing 
system, and electric and telephone wiring. The power 
house had already been completed, also a central tele- 
phone switchboard, a station for wireless telegraphy, as 
well as the addition of a high-tension transforming station. 
Many storage batteries connected in series were concealed 
underground. Below this battery level, spacious cavities 
had been dug for storing the varium oxide. A good sized 
area was leveled for the wooden hangars. These were to 
house the airships. 

Presently the two steamers returned, just in time to re- 
plenish depleted stores of materials that were nearly ex- 
hausted. The two boats were quickly unloaded, and once 
more Martin returned to the American continent. 

The battery was equipped with guns. Two six-inch how- 
itzers and two eight-inch mortars had to be used instead 
of long barreled ship’s cannon which were preferable, but 
Martin had no other choice, because his freighters were 
not able to carry heavy cannon in addition to other cargo. 

The boat that had come from Germany had brought, 
besides heaps of newspapers, some heavy rolls for news- 
paper printing and a printing press. 

“Now,” said Martin one day, “we’ll found the ideal state 
of tomorrow. The only thing left to do is to populate our 
island with women and children.” 

• “As for that,” remarked Taussig dryly, “it is my inten- 
tion to make an announcement in the first issue of our 
paper that we will arrange for passage for the wives and 
sweethearts of all of our employees who might wish it, 
upon application. I am sure that every one of them has 
someone in the old country to take advantage of our 
offer.” 

“I haven’t,”, denied Martin. 

“Well then, she is probably in America. Women would 
be very useful here. Although the food problem is taken 
care of at our central kitchen, there would still be a thou- 
sand things that our settlement would need to give it a 
more civilized appearance.” 

“Yes, I fully agree with you,” Lindner approved. 

“So do I,” joined in Meixner, “but then I would have to 
have a larger hospital and an adequate staff.” 

“Are there still more suggestions?” inquired Martin. 
All remained silent. 

“Then let me have a few words on the. ultimate purpose 
of our being here. It is for the construction of our ship 
which is to be both an airship and a submarine. Here are 
the drafts which you handed to me three months ago.. One 
thing I want you to explain to me. The ship floats in the 
air, carefully balanced, doesn’t it? Now, if someone moves 
out of the center line, he will upset the equilibrium and 
make the ship tip over. Am I right?” 

“Not quite. If the ship’s body is sufficiently stabilized, 
there can be no danger of that. Have you noticed the four 
bulging corners of the ship’s shell?” 

“Yes, and I wondered what their purpose might be.” 
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“Quite simple. They are stabilizers on the gyroscope 
principle. They will not permit the ship to be brought 
into any other position than a horizontal one.” 

“Excellent! And how many ships shall we build?” 

“As many as we can,” informed Lindner. 

“Three,” Taussig suggested. 

“And why three?” 

“Here is why: We have about 900 carloads of varium. 
Thirty-five or forty are enough to build a ship 80 feet long. 
If our army had had only one of that type, the war would 
have ended with Germany the victor.” 

“And for this far-reaching purpose, you think three 
varium ships sufficient?” 

“One of them would be, but because we shall encounter 
many obstacles in building and operating the first one, 
we’d better build two of the same type to begin with. One 
of them may be destroyed. But two such ships would be 
more than enough to defend successfully a greater terri- 
tory than our hideaway against all the fleets of the world.” 
“What about the third vessel?” 

“For that I intend to use the remaining 800 carloads of 
varium. That would be 8,000 tons, which means a lifting 
power of 56,000 tons. It will be a giant among its 
brothers. Big enough to carry our entire settlement. I 
am thinking of taking it to another island, say in the South 
Seas, and fit it to be the home of a thousand or fifteen 
hundred people. Once we have sunk one or two English 
or Japanese men-of-war that might object to our occupa- 
tion of the new island ; once we have shown the world that 
we have sharp claws and know how to use them; then, 
and only then will they let live in peace. They will recog- 
nize us as an equal power, make commercial and political 
treaties with us and invite us to their League of Nations. 
And then Germany’s time will have come to maintain her 
old-time prestige against all the nations of the world.” 

CHAPTER V 
Unexpected GuestsI 

• In the following weeks, shipment upon shipment ar- 
rived. Tasks became more and more numerous and 
difficult. In the quartz quarry the moulds for the varium 
anti-gravity elements were being made. The foremen won- 
dered about the purpose of the thick-walled, cube shaped 
quartz containers. 

Other buildings that had been completed included a 
finishing shop for the final touches to be given to the crude 
quartz objects and a movable electric welding outfit for 
welding together the individual varium elements. 

Besides the regular food supply from Rotterdam, every 
ship brought over a number of women, and the minister, 
an indefatigable match -maker, was busily engaged in join- 
ing young couples in the bonds of matrimony. 

One night a delegation of workers appeared before Mar- 
tin. They said that they felt ashamed of living so lux- 
uriously while their countrymen were in such dire distress 
and that it was not right for them to have left their country 
at a time when they were needed most. Not that they were 
unwilling to stay they .assured him, but that they felt in 
duty bound to return again to Germany. 

The four patriots felt that the time had come to reveal 
to the workers their real intentions. 

Martin asked the spokesman to call his followers to- 
gether the next morning after church. This was Saturday, 
and he had planned to give them his answer on Sunday 
after they had attended services. 
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The meeting turned out to be a veritable festival at 
which the seal was placed upon a pledge of unswerving 
unity between the leaders and their followers, a kind of 
collaboration which is rare among Germans. All rejoiced 
when they learned of their mission. At last a faint glow 
of hope appeared in the dark night of Germany’s disgrace 
and misery. An opportunity, though remote, to contribute 
by their efforts toward a speedy recovery of the Father- 
land. They acclaimed enthusiastically Martin’s ideas and 
the adulation he received proved that they would willingly 
endure hardships and years of exile from home to do their 
share toward the realization of their glorious aim. 

The four returned to the administration building. As 
usual, Lindner and Taussig engaged in a lively discussion. 

“Pardon my intrusion,” they were interrupted by Mar- 
tin, “does anyone know where Meixner is keeping him- 
self?” 

“In the hospital, very likely. He has two patients 
there. He was not at the meeting. Why don’t you call 
up the hospital?” 

“He’s not at the hospital,” reported Martin after a short 
telephone conversation. 

Taussig casually looked out of the window. The next 
moment he wheeled sharply on his heels. 

“The boat is gone, — and I saw her at anchor only a few 
hours ago!” 

Martin reacted to the alarming statement by a dash to 
the door. 

“Where are you going?” someone asked. 

“To the pier, of course.” 

“That won’t do any good. Inquire at the telegraph of- 
fice.” 

So Martin inquired and learned that an S. O. S. had 
come from a vessel at sea and had been picked up at the 
office two hours before while the meeting was in progress. 
Reluctant to cause any great excitement or to break up the 
meeting, he had, so the report stated, given immediate or- 
ders to get the boat’s steam up, and had then set out to 
participate in the rescue of those who had signalled for 
help. 

Martin looked relieved. “Thank God!” he said, “I sus- 
pected a plot.” 

Taussig shook his head in some perturbation. “I only 
hope that he can get the other bpat afloat again. Other- 
wise, he’s as likely as not to bring the whole shipwrecked 
crowd over here to give them medical attention.” 

“Don’t be so pessimistic,” said Martin reprovingly. 
“You are right, of course, so I’ll try to get in touch with 
him by wireless, and ask him to take those people to King- 
ston.” 

• Martin’s decision to use for the first time the transmitter 

of their island station proved to be rather unwise. 

His message calling Dr. Meixner caused great excite- 
ment along the Atlantic coast, and the colonists intercepted 
countless inquiries about their station which was nowhere 
on record. 

“There you are!” exclaimed Lindner in a worried tone. 
“We can’t keep this up, or else we will have a squadron of 
English battleships pouncing upon us, and that would 
mean goodbye to our plans. We’ll just have to let Meix- 
ner shift for himself.” 

A period of several hours of waiting then kept the 
friends in anxious suspense. At last, at three in the morn- 
ing, the lights of the steamer were sighted. At 4:30 A. M. 
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the boat made fast to the dock. Coming down the gang 
plank, there were seven strangers mixed with the crew. 
Five of them were walking, while the other two were car- 
ried on stretchers. 

“I can’t understand you,” Martin turned to Meixner 
angrily, “what did you bring these people here for?” 

“I should think that an ordinary sense of humanity 
would prompt anyone to land them within reach of human 
care and medical assistance as quickly as possible.” 

“To Hell with your humane feelings!” exclaimed Lind- 
ner. “You could have taken them to Kingston. They 
could easily have stood another day at sea under your 
expert medical vigilance.” 

“And may I ask, gentlemen,” inquired Meixner, aston- 
ished, “why you are all flying at me about this matter. 
I can’t see how these poor devils can be in the way here 
on the island.” 

“Not here, of course,” explained Taussig, “but you 
can’t keep them here till judgment day. Until now, every 
old sea dog thought that this island was uninhabited, that 
it had no harbor, no approach, that there was nothing 
to be gotten here; in other words, the thing that will now 
happen is that sailors will bob up from all over the world 
with their tales of a densely populated island, a factory, 
a crew of workers, a regular harbor, and what not. Or 
were you cautious enough to keep your guests below deck 
while getting ready to put in to dock?” 

“I never thought of that.” 

“Well, it makes little difference one way or the other. 
They’ll tell of their rescue, make known the approximate 
location of the island, and then we’ll have the whole 
crowd barking at our heels.” 

“What crowd?” 

“First of all, some of the coastal merchants trying to sell 
us their wares. And the harder you try to shake them, 
the more persistent they’ll become. Then if you do suc- 
ceed in chasing them away, they will bring the whole affair 
into the papers, attracting attention, and then perhaps 
invite American or English, or at best, Mexican interven- 
tion. Those governments will naturally send officials to 
investigate the activities in this territory. To think that 
we have exiled ourselves here and worked hard for a half 
year, only to have everything shattered by an untimely 
discovery of our plans.” 

“What kind of people are they?” asked Martin. “What 
is their boat like?” 

‘The boat is gone,” Meixner informed him. “It was a 
schooner with a crew of seven. We were able to rescue 
all of them. Two of them were struck by crashing masts 
and found unconscious. It was a 1,500-ton vessel at most.” 
“What is their nationality?” 

“Portuguese.” 

“British subjects?” 

“No, I think they are smugglers. That is the only way 
I can explain the fact that their boat was equipped with 
a complete wireless outfit. Smugglers, you know, aren’t 
exactly rare in this part of the Atlantic. I don’t think 
that these people would do much squealing; we have them 
in as tight a place as they have us.” 

“That makes it all the more delightful,” said Taussig 
acidly. “To be at the mercy of professional law breakers. 
Just as soon as they become aware of the secrecy of our 
operations, they will regard us as brothers under the skin. 
Then they will not hesitate for a moment in making this 
island a central trading post for contraband.” 
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“No,” sard Martin determinedly, “I shall not consent 
to any such thing. But what can we do?” 

“There is only one way out,” suggested Taussig. “Beat 
them to it. Make a report to Mexico of our operating a 
quartz quarry and a factory manufacturing quartz objects. 
We’ll get another melting oven, manufacture an ample 
number of quartz objects and ship them to Mexico at regu- 
lar intervals.” 

• Three days after, one of the Portuguese died without 

regaining consciousness, the others recovered. Meixner 
had kept them in two rooms with windows facing toward 
the ocean, they were given some money, taken aboard 
ship, and put ashore at Cuba. 

The captain also attended to some matters of business 
there. He mailed an official notification signed by Don Louis 
Ramon. It was to the effect that he had opened a plant for 
the manufacture of quartz goods on the island. Enclosed 
were a number of blueprints, a computation in the form 
of a kind of trial balance showing the probable return 
from the capital invested, and a $100 bill to cover fees. 

At last, work on the varium vessel could be begun. 
What a painstaking task it was! The wooden skeleton 
looked like a bee hive. Each gravity nullifying element 
had been inserted into an individual wooden case, and 
each had to be welded on four sides to the adjacent ele- 
ments. This required utmost accuracy and care, and no 
less than every third one had to be done all over again 
upon inspection. 

After the bottom of the ship’s hull was completed, the 
construction hangar for the second vessel was erected. 
Now that all the workers had become familiar with their 
duties, everything went on with considerable speed. 

Soon the partition and sides of the ship were under con- 
struction, while the bottom of the second ship was near- 
ing completion. A site had also been selected on the main 
part of the island and levelled. On this was to be eventu- 
ally erected the hangar to house the giant brother of the 
two smaller ships. 

The next steamer brought a number of skilled mechanics 
from Germany. They were assigned to the construction 
of the huge propellers from the hardest, rustless material. 

Each of the three friends did the work of several men. 
Martin and Lindner hurried from one construction site 
to another. Meixner divided his attention between the 
hospital and the shops; he had become a terror to all the 
workmen. Every welding connection between two varium 
elements was subjected to a rigid test, especially devised 
by him. He would reject all soldered connections show- 
ing the slightest irregularity, and demand that they be 
done over again. 

Taussig was now in his laboratory, carrying out all sorts 
of experiments pertaining to the work, now in the forge 
where the first varium motor was nearing completion, 
scheduled to produce 6,000 horsepower. At other times 
he was busy at ship number one, supervising the installa- 
tion of electric equipment. 

Every night at six o’clock sharp, work was stopped for 
the day. At seven o’clock, after dinner, a spirit of pleas- 
ure-hunting and gayety prevailed. Theater, concerts, a 
moving picture, now and then a scientific lecture or some 
sort of humorous presentation: these were the pastimes of 
the evening. At nine the daily paper came out. Each 
morning at seven the work began anew. It was interrupted 
only by an hour allowed for lunch. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Death from the Tubel 

• The partition walls and the shell of the first ship had 

already risen to the height of a man, when one day 
Martin received the report that a shallow draft boat, like 
that of an inspector, was approaching the old pier of the 
island. This pier had fallen into disuse a long time pre- 
viously. Martin hurried to the pier. Two men in pomp- 
ous uniforms were landed. They identified themselves 
as officials of the Mexican Government. 

Near the old pier there happened to be an old structure 
still remaining from the first days of the settlement. It 
had heen cleared of its primitive furniture a few days 
before. Martin led his guests there, suggesting that they 
have a bite to eat before the strenuous duties of inspection. 
There were, unfortunately, no women on the island, Martin 
told them, but they would not spare anything that could 
be found in the pantry or in the cellar. 

Request after request was sent to the nearest building. 
Through instructions delivered by telephone, upholstered 
furniture, spotless table linens, delicacies of every kind, 
the best of wines and liqueurs appeared as if by magic in 
the humble interior of the wooden shack. Even the mo- 
tion picture operator was requested to bring a projector, 
and an improvised theater was set up in quick time. A 
few pictures of voluptuous natives were reeled off, so 
voluptuous that no censor anywhere would have passed 
them as fit for public performance. 

While the two Mexican officials were thus enjoying 
themselves, the few hours seemed like so many months to 
our four friends. Work had stopped abruptly in all the 
shops. Excited little groups gathered everywhere, dis- 
cussing this latest development. There was no way of 
concealing the partly built airship. Only a blind man’s 
eyes could have missed it. Some of the workers set tables 
outside their homes and set quartz objects upon them, at- 
tempting to present the appearance of a busy factory town. 

However, the worst never happened. 

After four hours, the three friends saw, through their 
field glasses, how Martin, alias Senor Ramon, escorted his 
official visitors back to the government boat, where fore- 
man Schmidt had given the crew as royal a welcome as 
their masters had had on shore. After a short while, 
Martin rejoined his friends, and related humorously his 
experiences with the Mexican officials. 

When, in the progress of their banquet, they had arrived 
at the usual demi-tasse and Havana cigars, one of the 
“Excellencies,” (Martin had tactfully addressed them 
thus), put a few questions to him, asking what was the 
nature of their purpose in staying on the island. “Senor 
Ramon” was also asked of what nationality his workers 
were, to which question Martin had answered to their com- 
plete satisfaction that, except for the executives, all of 
the employees were imported from Europe. Martin’s flat- 
tery had kept the conference running smoothly and in a 
most amiable spirit. 

Then later, one of the two men had remarked that a 
law had been adopted requiring a head tax of $1.00 on 
each imported foreign laborer, engaged by a property 
owner. The tax was payable monthly. Martin hastened 
to ask to which office he could remit the sum owed by him 
to the government. They had replied that it might not be 
safe to remit the fees by mail. Then “Senor Ramon” 
asked whether they would object to personally accepting 
the money. 
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His inquiry was promptly met with acceptance of the 
money, for which Martin was given a receipt for $3,000. 

The officials exchanged pleased smiles between them- 
selves and then proceeded to discuss the prospectus which 
the company had submitted to the government some time 
before. They thought the estimated return far too low, 
and, upon Martin’s request to fix the assessment them- 
selves, calculated a tax obligation of $12,000 per annum, 
on a basis of the number of workers. 

This sum, too, was given to them and more smiling 
glances were exchanged between the two officials. Then 
they proceeded to warn Senor Ramon against the smug- 
glers, pointing out that before the war, the island had 
been a trading headquarters for contraband of almost 
every description. The smugglers, whose business was be- 
ginning to flourish again, might some day remember their 
old hangout and make themselves at home on the island 
in a very unpleasant way. 

Senor Ramon thanked them very heartily for their well- 
meant advice, adding in an undertone of fright and worry 
that now he himself felt defenseless, since he could not 
expect the Mexican Government to furnish him special 
protection, by having one of its patrol boats constantly 
on duty off the island. 

“What were you driving at with your remark?” asked 
Lindner, astonished. 

• Martin laughed. “The best part of the story is yet to 

come. The two gentlemen undoubtedly took me for a 
smuggler chief who would willingly enter into an agree- 
ment with them, and with whom they would be glad to 
do a little business, all the more because their wages are 
in no way proportionate with the seeming authority of 
their pompous uniforms and high-sounding titles. Their 
titles are the equivalent of the positions of department 
heads in our state administration, yet one of them makes 
his living as a bazaar keeper in Mexico City, and the other 
is a representative of an American automobile factory. 

“Hard to believe,” said Lindner. 

“That’s not all yet,” Martin continued. “Since the 
republic could not offer me adequate protection, I asked 
that I be permitted to protect myself, which request the 
two men found reasonable enough. Whereupon they ap- 
pointed me Mexican Governor of this island by Presi- 
dential decree. They had his signed blanks with them.” 

“You, — governor!” exclaimed Taussig. 

No,” ‘Senor Ramon,’ ” replied Martin slyly. “And Lieu- 
tenant Governor is our foreman, Julio Schmidt, who was 
made a Mexican citizen by a certificate pre-dated ten 
years.” 

“How much did they get out of you for those decrees?” 

“Five thousand dollars.” 

“Pretty steep.” 

“Then we drank a pledge to friendship, and after awhile 
reeled off our risque films. They were so enthusiastic over 
them that I persuaded them to accept them as a gift, to- 
gether with a projector. Our leave taking was very cordial 
and they promised to return next year to collect the taxes.” 

Lindner shook his head thoughtfully. “That’s what 
they told you. But God knows what they will report to 
their departments.” 

“Well, they certified every point of our prospectus, and 
now I am governor on this island. My guns will be gov- 
ernment property. I can assess taxes and tariffs and 
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exercise jurisdiction within my territory on behalf of the 
government. As official of a recognized country, I can 
face foreign visitors with much more authority than other- 
wise, and I hope that for that reason we’ll now be enabled 
to complete our job undisturbed.” 

****** 

A week after Martin’s (Senor Ramon’s) appointment 
as governor, Meixner made a strange discovery. 

He was experimenting in his laboratory with a set of 
Geissler tubes, sealed tubes containing diverse gases of dif- 
ferent pressure. If a current from an induction coil is 
permitted to pass between the cathode and the anode of 
such tubes, it will cause the gas contained in them to 
become luminous in a way characteristic of its chemical 
nature. Meixner’s experiment was to study the reaction 
of varium when subjected to such conditions. 

After extensive preparatory experiments in which Lind- 
ner had rendered valuable assistance, Martin had suc- 
ceeded in coating the inside of a Geissler tube with an 



infinitesimal, translucent layer of metallic varium, thus 
adapting the Geissler principle to experiments with va- 
rium. The reader will remember that the extreme oxygen 
affinity of varium required a shielding of some inert metal. 

The four men had gathered in Meixner’s X-ray labora- 
tory. Lindner and Taussig, who had not expected any 
startling results from the experiment, stood in a corner of 
the room chatting. Taussig was leaning against a labora- 
tory bench, his hand casually resting on the gold contact 
button of a varium anti-gravity element. Then Meixner 
turned on the current, his 

gaze fixed intently upon the ' 1 

varium filled tube from 
which he expected startling fi.-; 
revelations to issue. .'.'T-V 

Something very strange VT 
did occur, although of a ; 4 
very different na- 
ture from what 



Meixner expected. 




(Illustration by Paul) 

Something strange happened. Martin and Lindner fell to the floor as if stricken, while Meixner fell 

back into a chair as if motionless. 
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The discharge between the two electrodes was quite 
inaudible, unlike that of an ordinary Geissler tube, and 
only a faint reddish glow indicated that anything was 
going on within the tube. 

But the very moment that Meixner’s hand had started 
the current, Martin and Lindner fell to the floor as if 
stricken, while Meixner fell back into a chair and lay 
motionless. Only Taussig remained unaffected by this 
mysterious influence. Startled, he noticed what had hap- 
pened, trying at the same time to discover an explanation 
for the phenomenon. 

His first impulse was to rush to the assistance of his 
friends. But a calm, cool-headed reasoning deterred him 
from this immediate action. It came to his mind in a 
flash that the fact of his being connected with a varium 
element might have been his assurance of safety. 

• Cautiously he picked up the varium element, making 

sure to remain in contact with its metallic end, and 
then he crossed the room. He turned off the switch. The 
glow in the tube disappeared. 

Now he attended to Martin and Lindner who were lying 
on the floor, contorted as if in convulsions. At his at- 
tempt to assist them to get up, the two awoke and rose 
by themselves, astonishment written on their faces. Meix- 
ner, too, had gained consciousness in the meanwhile. After 
a few explanatory words from Taussig, they all agreed 
that perhaps they had made a discovery of far-reaching 
importance. 

Construction work on the ships was temporarily aban- 
doned. The entire population of the island was subjected 
to the new ray, and the necessary amounts of varium for 
protection were determined. 

As a means to be employed in warfare — the thought 
of war lay behind all their endeavors — only a far-reaching 
effectiveness of the projection of the ray would be of any 
real service. 

If they could send paralysis and sleep miles ahead, the 
enemy guns would cease being a menace to their advanc- 
ing troops. Without a battle, the enemy could be rendered 
unconscious and disarmed in their helplessness. No de- 
fensive mechanism could be of any avail against such a 
weapon. 

But the experiments were disappointing. No matter 
how large the tubes, the rays would lose their power at a 
distance of fifty yards, although within that range they 
penetrated any commonly known substances, such as 
water, air, metals, etc., stopping only at varium, one gram 
of which was sufficient for human protection. 

A person affected by the ray could not be aroused so 
long as the influence continued. Upon interruption of 
the radiation, the coma would change to deep sleep, from 
which the affected person could easily be roused. 

Vertebrates, insects and Crustacea reacted very exactly 
to the rays in the same manner in which humans were 
affected, whereas mollusks, worms, and other low forms 
of animal life seemed much less affected by the rays. If 
the range of the sleep-spreading rays could have been in- 
creased to one of more miles, Martin would have aban- 
doned the construction of the airships and turned his 
entire energy to the exploitation of this new discovery as 
a super-weapon for war purposes. Before he was forced 
to admit the impossibility of his high-flying ideas, he 
would speak of nothing but returning to Germany, getting 
into touch with all of his officer friends who, he thought, 
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might be interested in such an aggressive idea. 

He spoke of a coup d’etat to be effected against com- 
munists and pacifists. But the cold reality of physical 
facts dealt him a hard blow and he was forced to abandon 
his ambitious plans. The whole discovery could be uti- 
lized only as a defensive mechanism on a small scale. 
They decided, therefore, to equip each chamber with a 
sleep-dealing varium X-ray cell, while all the members 
of the colonies were given rings in which were enclosed 
a small amount of varium. 

And so the four friends decided to forget about their 
shattered hopes and devote themselves to the construction 
of the airship with renewed energy. 

CHAPTER VII 
Above the Earth! 

• The work went forward with giant strides. The parti- 
tion walls and the shell were completed at the same 
time. The foremost chamber was equipped with two 
guns and a. machine gun, as well as with necessary com- 
partments for ammunition. This chamber had one win- 
dow on each side. The second chamber, most spacious 
on board, was the control room. It had two large side 
windows, each as tall as a man and made of specially 
heavy ediromatic plate glass. 

The control room was furnished with two tables and 
five chairs. A number of drawers and closets completed 
the equipment. All these things were screwed to the 
floor and contained anti-gravity elements wherever space 
allowed. A winding stairway led from the control room 
to the dome-shaped roof exit which had been constructed 
perfectly airtight at a great expenditure of money, care 
and patience. 

The chamber behind the control room was fitted as 
sleeping quarters, with part of it set aside for storage. 
Behind this was a smaller room which led, finally, to the 
engine room. The latter consisted of an axle with a num- 
ber of huge discs mounted on it. This was the varium 
motor. The engine room was accessible from three sides. 
The motor axle had attached to its end a heavy two-blade 
propeller of nickel steel. The same meticulous accuracy 
which distinguished every detail of the construction was 
observed also in the appointments of the four rooms de- 
voted to the housing of the gyroscope stabilizer. The 
connecting doors, which sealed one room from another 
hermetically, were masterpieces of craftsmanship. 

At last, Taussig formally announced the completion of 
the craft and set the date of its trial trip for the next day. 
****** 

Our four friends were too excited to get a full night’s 
sleep. They tossed all night with all sorts of doubts and 
fears. Would the ship really rise, and would all their 
instruments function properly? Would the ship be able 
to withstand bad weather conditions? 

Each wanted to be the first to take the first trip alone 
so as to save the idea and the lives of the others if he 
gambled and lost his own. 

They were up and dressed long before sunrise; the first 
beams of the ascending sun greeted them on the flying 
field two hours before the time set for the take-off. Boards 
and logs were lying about everywhere but their expectancy 
got the better of their sense of order and neatness. 

“Our workers will clean up the place after we have 
left.” 

The four finally boarded the ship. Taussig insisted 
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upon operating the controls, although he had explained 
the operation of the control board a number of times to 
his friends. 

“Gentlemen,” spoke Taussig, now leaning back easily 
in his chair, “please take your seats. Hold on to the arm 
rests with your hands and to the chair legs with your feet. 
For, when I turn this wheel, our ship will rise into the 
air instantly and with tremendous speed.” 

He turned the contact wheel to the extreme right po- 
sition. 

“What the !” he exclaimed. “We seem to be glued 

to the ground, yet our lifting elements worked perfectly 
on the testing stand.” 

“I always did expect some such difficulty as this.” 

“Don’t get excited yet,” laughed Martin. “How do you 
expect your lifting elements to function if you neglect to 
put a charge into them?” 

He was right. In the excitement, they had omitted 
starting the static generator. 

“Put your wheel in neutral,” instructed Martin. “I’ll 
crank the motor. But please don’t raise the ship before 
I have regained my seat.” 

“In the devil’s name, what is the matter now?” Taus- 
sig shouted angrily. “The motor is going, I can hear the 
static machine whirring, yet the ship is as motionless as 
before.” 

The four men looked at each other dismayed. 

“I can’t explain it,” whined Taussig in a disconsolate 
tone, rising from his seat. “All the lifting elements are 
in perfect condition. So are the welded surfaces. For 
the perfection of the electrical connections, I could, with 
my .” 

Before he could finish his sentence, a powerful shock 
threw him back in his chair. The daylight flooded brightly 
into the room through the floor window, and the island 
was shrinking away from them more and more rapidly. 

Taussig collected himself immediately. Then he noted 
the reading of the altimeter and rapt attention wreathed 
his face. Turning the wheel in both directions, he finally 
arrested the ship’s lightning speed. 

“This is the position of the wheel when we are just 
floating.” Saying this, he marked the position on the 
wheel frame. 

• The others were still paralyzed with speechless ecstasy. 

Their ship was a success, then. A new invention had 
stood the test, man at last had broken the chains of grav- 
ity! No one could tell what their discovery might eventu 
ally lead to after tireless development. 

“The only thing that I can’t understand,” puzzled Lind- 
ner, “is why the ship didn’t rise immediately.” 

Martin rose from his seat. “The reason is quite plain. 
It takes some time to charge the condensers. But let’s see 
now just how much good our stabilizers are, whether we 
can really walk around without disturbing the degree of 
the ship’s angle.” 

He walked over to the second static generator, which 
he started. “Really, Taussig,” he said, “you should install 
an automatic starter here, and connect it with motor num- 
ber 1. It is bad enough to crank one engine before every 
start.” 

Lindner and Martin had grown silent. They were filled 
with pride and joy. Not having learned to overcome their 
excitement, they sat almost petrified, staring unseeingly, 
eyes wide open and lips tight. They felt a child-like urge 



to dance with joy. Meixner and Taussig, too, had tears 
of triumph in their eyes. They tried to conceal their feel- 
ings behind a matter-of-fact conversation. 

“Well,” suggested Taussig, “let’s stop playing balloon, 
going wherever the wind takes us. Let’s give the propeller 
a try-out.” 

Incredibly fast the craft gathered speed, and their island 
sank below the horizon. 

What was this ahead of them? Mountains or clouds? 
In a few minutes they were over it. It was Puerto Rico. 
Only half an hour in the air and covering a distance that 
for a torpedo boat would have required six hours — mar- 
velous ! And Taussig had been operating the ship at only 
half speed. 

Presently Taussig gave an order to Meixner. The latter 
disappeared for awhile, and on returning, nodded an 0. K. 
to Taussig who stopped the engine and turned the control 
wheel to the extreme right. 

The view of the earth’s surface grew broader and less 
distinct. A deep howling tone struck their ears, like the 
sound of a furious storm. The tone became higher and 
louder until it reached the shrillness of a whistle. Then 
its intensity lessened and finally the noise died into silence. 

What an extraordinary picture greeted their eyes! The 
earth seemed to have disappeared. All that could be seen 
below was a whitish, cloudy disc, motionless. Above, and 
from both sides the nocturnal sky with its stars shone with 
a splendor indescribable. In the east the sun was sending 
down its flaming missiles with a force untempered by a 
moist atmosphere. 

Presently the veil of clouds cleared away. Below them, 
like a golden mirror, lay the ocean. With one glance they 
could sweep in all of the West Indies, and on the other 
side lay the Gulf of Mexico, the southern tip of Florida, 
the Isthmus of Panama, and all of Central America, which 
had become visible too. 

“My Lord, this is beautiful!” Martin gasped in wonder- 
ment. 

The glorious view disappeared again and once more 
ocean and land were covered by the milky layer which 
obstructed the downward view. 

The altitude control was pointing to neutral; the pro- 
peller was silent, and only the stabilizers made a low 
humming sound. 

The clouds which had thus far made it impossible to 
see the surface, were slowly dispelled. The lustre of the 
ocean had become less and the sun, too, had lost some of 
its brilliance, and now the black of the skies had acquired 
a very dark blue shade. Once more the earth disappeared 
from view. The sun and the sky became invisible. 

“We are in a cloud now, aren’t we?” Meixner inquired 
of Taussig. 

The latter nodded. 

“But we have already been twice in the clouds,” argued 
Lindner. 

“Not at all,” interposed the ship’s commander. 

“What are we going to do now?” Lindner wanted to 
know. 

Taussig gave the wheel a short turn to the left and then 
returned it to its old position after a moment. The ocean, 
sun, and sky came in sight again. 

“See where we are!” Amazement showed on Martin’s 
face. “Here’s the coast of Mexico. Only a short time 
ago we were over Puerto Rico. A gale must have carried 
us so far.” 
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“Yes. Didn’t you hear it howl a while ago?” Lindner 
reminded him. 

Taussig shook his head and starte<r the propeller en- 
gine. “No, you guessed wrong. The fact is that we rose 
so high that we fell behind the earth’s rotation.” 

“Your explanation is beyond me.” 

“Now gentlemen, I warn you to hold on to your chairs.” 
“How high up are we now?” Martin asked. 

Meixner consulted the instrument below the central 
window. “About 10,000 feet above sea level.” 

• The ship made an eastward swerve, its nose tilted, and 
the ocean drew nearer and nearer. 

“Now, what?” queried Martin. 

“We’ll go under water,” Taussig informed him, at the 
same time turning the control wheel. “Of course, I will 
have to slow up our speed. You see, we are still lighter 
than air, but the downward position of the ship, together 
with the propeller action is forcing the craft down.” 

“Are all the exits closed tightly?” Lindner asked anx- 
iously. 

“There is nothing to fear,” reassured Martin. “We were 
up more than 10,000 feet, an altitude of very low pres- 
sure, yet our inside pressure remained constant, as the 
barometer indicated.” 

Nearer and nearer came the water’s surface. With an 
abrupt suddenness, almost complete darkness swept the 
interior of the ship. The electric lights in the control 
room flashed on; Taussig brought the ship into a level 
position. His eyes were glued to the manometer while he 
turned the control wheel. 

“You are neglecting the periscope,” Martin remarked. 
“We’ll come to that later. First, I have to find the po- 
sition of the wheel at which we have exactly the gravity 

of the water. Seems rather difficult Now I’ve got it.” 

He marked the spot on the wheel. “Let’s go a few miles 
eastward. According to my charts, the ocean is fairly 
deep in this region. Here is the switch for the front flood- 
light. Now for the periscope. Great! It works fine.” 
“How deep are we now?” Meixner inquired. 

“Eighty feet below the surface. We’ll turn on the out- 
side floodlights now and stop the ship.” 

“What for?” 

“You can admire the fauna of the ocean while I try out 
our periscope.” 

“What can you see?” 

“See for yourself. The camera has two oculars. In 
the east there is just vast ocean. Let’s turn it north now. 
— Nothing there either. But in the west, what is that?” 
“Possibly a flock of sea gulls,” ventured Meixner. “Or 
perhaps a group of sails. We must accustom ourselves 
to observing through the periscope. Here, south of us, 
Martin, what is that?” 

“That is a man-of-war. It is so small, however, that I 
cannot distinguish its details.” 

Taussig attached a tube to his ocular. “The picture 
is so bright that I can easily magnify it ten times.” 

Meanwhile, Martin’s interest had been held by what he 
could observe through the numerous portholes. Soon he 
exclaimed : 

'‘Come over here and look. Just look and marvel at 
such a sight. This is the finest aquarium I have ever 
seen. The next time we come down here, we must take 
our diving suits with us. I’ve simply got to go out there. 
Why aren’t you coming?” 
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“Just a moment,” Meixner shouted back to Taussig. 
“Say, do you have another one of these magnifying attach- 
ments?” 

“Yes. In the second drawer. There in the instrument 
cabinet, way back at the left side.” 

“Can you see it clearly now?” 

“Yes, but what is the meaning of all this?” excitedly 
asked Meixner. “There’s a boat now, manned with 
English marines. I can recognize their uniforms now. 
She is coming closer.” 

“Apparently they have discovered our periscope and are 
coming to try to take the thing on board with them. But 
the gentlemen are aiming too high. We couldn’t let them 
have anything so precious as our eye.” 

Martin let out a cry. “What did you do, Taussig? 
Now, all of a sudden, I see the ship from the side while 
the boat is farther away. But it is coming nearer again.” 
“What is the matter with you?” Martin demanded. 
“Why do you pass up this marvelous spectacle? I’ve al- 
ready called twice.” 

“Afraid I’ll have to break up the show,” Taussig an- 
nounced, turning off the outside floodlights. “Lindner, 
will you please go forward and keep a watch on where we 
are going? We have to get away from here. You, Martin, 
stay at the periscopes and keep us posted.” 

“Why did you darken the lights?” Martin wanted to 
know. “It certainly was a glorious view. I could have 
stood there for hours.” 

“I did not build my periscope for England,” answered 
Taussig, inviting Martin to take a look for himself. 

“What is this I am seeing?” he exclaimed. “An English 
boat and they are headed directly this way, aiming directly 
at me.” 

Meixner manipulated the controls. “That means the 
periscope, not you. Let’s get out of their way.” 

There was a swishing of water. “What are you doing, 
Taussig?” Martin turned to ask. 

“We’ll run away from the battleship.” 

“But why should we?” protested Martin heatedly. 
“Aren’t we more than a match for them?” 

• “But now can they pursue us?” wondered Martin. “I 
see that they are following us even though they can’t 
see us.” 

“They can’t see us, but the periscope.” 

“Can’t you pull it in?” 

“Only if I submerged 200 feet below the surface. Tell 
me, though, who is making better time?” 

“We are,” replied Meixner, “our pursuers have almost 
disappeared.” 

“Stop!” shouted Lindner from the front chamber. 
Taussig jerked a switch and the passengers experienced 
a sudden jolt. 

“We almost crashed into a rock,” Lindner said in a 
frightened voice. He looked quite pale and staggered. 

“Yes,” affirmed Taussig, “the depth of the water is 
growing less. There is nothing left to do but rise and 
flee by air. Naturally, the British will see us then.” 
“What if they do?” retorted Martin defiantly. 

Taussig shrugged his shoulders and swung the control 
wheel to the right. Suddenly the passengers were almost 
blinded by the brilliance of the sunlight which rushed into 
the cabin. It was almost physically painful. Only grad- 
ually could they accustom their eyes to its glaring bright- 
ness. 
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“Where is the warship?” now asked Lindner. 

The three companions pointed downward toward the 
ocean’s surface. “They are making good speed, but don’t 
go so fast, or else we’ll lose them from sight.” 

“And they us.” 

“Where to now?” Lindner asked. 

“Home to our island.” 

“How do you intend going about landing?” from the 
curious Martin. “Wouldn’t it be safest to land on the 
water in the harbor?” 

“What for?” argued Taussig. “Why not on the con- 
struction site?” 

“But how? You are liable to crash the ship.” 
“Ridiculous.” The commander passed the thought off 
lightly. “At a certain position we have no weight, yet a 
volume of about 900 tons. You have observed countless 
times, haven’t you, how easily and how free from danger 
very light articles, such as down from feathers, for in- 
stance, descend?” 

“But they are mere playthings in any sort of a breeze.” 
‘The atmosphere is perfectly calm. Just look at the 
water’s surface. But you have me started on a new idea. 
An improvement.” 

“An improvement,” repeated Lindner, naively. “Could 
anything be more perfect than our ship just as it is?” 
“Just a slight technical detail, that’s all.” 

“Be more explicit.” 

“An anemometer, a wind gauge. It will be of appre- 
ciable assistance in landing.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Nothing at the present moment. But now, let’s watch 
out. Here is our little island.” Then after awhile, “Just 
about 300 feet above the ground. We will have to under- 
take our landing with great care.” 

Taussig manipulated the levers in slight jerks, just 
mere fractions of an inch at a time. Slowly, very slowly, 
the craft descended yard after yard. 

“Here we are,” announced Taussig shortly, proudly 
adding, “Did you feel even so much as a tremor when we 
touched ground?” 

He rose. The four men looked at each other, each 
filled with indescribable emotion. On a sudden impulse, 
they embraced each other. There were traces of tears in 
their eyes. Here they were far from home, four men, 
hardened by life, yet they were not ashamed of their feel- 
ings. They felt that the last hours of glorious success had 
welded them together closer than many weeks of relentless 
toil. 

They were about to leave the ship. On the platform 
Martin paused a moment. “Friends,” he addressed them 
solemnly, “I have a name for our craft. We shall christen 
her Astraea, yes, Astraea, the splendid star.” 

CHAPTER VIII 
A Startling Plan 

® The first trial trip had suggested a few minor improve- 
ments. They installed the wing gauge, as suggested by 
Meixner, also a secret switch under the control board, so 
that no outsider could start the ship. 

Throughout the summer, the four aviators took trips in 
their wonderful craft. Inclement weather was not allowed 
to deter them nor discourage their flights. However, the 
weather, for the most part, was favorable. Only once 
were they caught in a storm. The gale took hold of the 



ship, whirling it dizzily about in circles while the engine 
proved too weak to master the force of the gale. They 
finally managed to rise to a height of 15,000 feet where 
the tornado had lost its force. Here, they found a real 
reward for the anxiety they had endured while battling 
the storm. In complete leisure and safety, they could 
observe one of the most magnificent and ominous of 
nature’s spectacles, that of the raging elements. 

When firing the guns they encountered a new difficulty 
for the craft, as a whole, was normally weightless, while 
any projectiles, not attached to lifting elements, would 
retain their normal mass. On being fired, the latter would 
receive an infinitesimal share of the total energy produced 
by the explosion, and the weightless ship almost all of it. 
The result would be a violent thrusting of the ship in the 
opposite direction from that in which the gun was fired. 
In cases where the gun might be aimed in any other direc- 
tion than that of the body line of the ship, there would 
also be a strong recoil tending to whirl the ship’s body 
around. These troubles, which rendered the ship incap- 
able of being maneuvered while the guns were being 
fired, were finally overcome by offsetting the antigravity 
effect of the varium for an instant on firing, thus provid- 
ing an adequate counter-mass for the projectile. 

The matter of torpedo-practise offered no problem what- 
soever. At Taussig’s suggestion, sharks were used as 
targets. 

The summer passed away with manifold activities. They 
insisted that each member of the colony attend several 
flights, although none of them shared their secret. Even 
the well-educated among them had no notion as to what 
made the mysterious craft rise and move along. 

Meanwhile, the second vessel was being rushed to com- 
pletion. The roof had not yet been erected, nor the win- 
dows placed. The electrical equipment had yet to be 
installed and the motor was under construction in the 
foundry. 

One day Meixner was at the hospital while Lindner had 
taken off and gone on a, hike with a group of colonists. 
Taussig was in his office, busily engaged. The wall of his 
office held a chart forty feet long, and about six feet high. 
A complex red curve was marked on it, covered with count- 
less indices of six and seven digits. Taussig was cease- 
lessly pacing between the wall and his desk, on which lay 
a ponderous volume of his records. As Martin entered 
the room without being noticed, he was staring at a page 
of the records, then reached for a logarithmic table. After 
a moment he gave vent to a curse, hurling the little volume 
into the far corner of the room. Still unaware of Mar- 
tin’s presence, he went again to the chart and after a few 
minutes of intense peering at it, his features brightened. 
Stroking his forehead, he accused himself, “If I’m not 
the world’s prize jack-ass!” 

“The most truthful statement you ever made,” laughed 
Martin. 

“So you are here!” Taussig looked up in surprise. 
“When did you come in?” 

“Oh, quite awhile ago. I amused myself watching you 
run back and forth between the wall and the desk like a 
lunatic. What does this curve mean and its cryptic fig- 
ures ! 

“Give me another moment, will you please?” Taussig 
restrained him, “Let me take this down first. I couldn’t 
afford to forget it. I’ll be through in five minutes, and 





Suddenly the passengers were almost blinded by the brilliance of the sunlight which rushed into their 

ship as they emerged from the ocean. 



Martin lit his short pipe. “First, I want to report an- 
other find of varium. The Vanderlip Compagnie, in which 
I am financially interested, and which holds all kinds of 
mining privileges in Kamchatka, has sent a sample of the 
green mineral.” 

“Splendid! How extensive are the deposits?” 

“That I don’t know. The other question is: how to 

ship the sand over here? During the summer months, it 
could be shipped to Seattle, or Frisco, or to another Pa- 



afraid of maintaining that speed for a long time for fear 
that the shaft of the engine might break. Nevertheless, we 
could count on an average speed of 100 miles an hour. 
That means about 120 to 130 hours, or 5 to 6 days.” 
Taussig snapped his head about. “I’ll take the Aslraea 
to Formosa within twenty-four hours without any damage. 
If necessary, I can do it in eighteen to twenty hours.” 
“How would you do that?” 

“Answer me a question first: What movement does a 
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ship make lying stilt on the surface of the ocean?” 

“None, I should say.” 

“Wrong. It follows the rotation of the earth. That 
is 15 degrees of latitude each hour.” 

“It also follows the revolution of the earth about the 
sun,” laughed Martin, “which means eighteen miles per 
second.” 

“Right. But that does not concern us at all here.” 

“But the rotation of the earth does?” 

“Yes, indeed. Suppose you rise one radius above the 
surface of the earth. That is about 4,000 miles. The 
Astraea would retain her original circular speed, but 
her orbit would be exactly twice the circumference of the 
earth, in other words, she would cover 180 degrees in 
the time that the earth takes to make one complete revolu- 
tion. Our island and Formosa being about 180 degrees 
apart, the Astraea would stand over Formosa in just about 
twenty-four hours. If you have nothing better to do, you 
can start on your Pacific scouting tour tomorrow, and be 
back easily in three or four days.” 

“I do have something better to do. But coming to think 
about it, tell me how you are going to rise 4,000 miles. 
Our ship has a lifting acceleration of 15 meters per sec- 
ond squared. The principle of free fall, with only the 
direction reversed. If we go up for a certain length of 
time and then neutralize our charge, we’ll start to revolve 
around the earth like a second moon.” 

“Provided we don’t start to starve or freeze to death in 
vacant space.” 

“But we have already been in vacant space many times. 
On the very first trip, for that matter. The ship can stand 
the enormous pressure of 565 pounds as a submarine as 
I have observed. And then an inside pressure of only 15 
pounds should be dangerous, — your objection is not sub- 
stantial.” 

“I guess not. All right then, we’ll get up there, but 
how? What’s more, how will we get down again?” 

“At our destination, that is above Formosa, we’ll charge 
positive, thus acquiring more and more weight and conse- 
quently a downward motion. We can regulate the rate 
of descent very easily. It is easily seen that we’ll take 
a little longer for landing than for taking off.” 

Martin held his head in his hands. “I don’t understand 
a single word of your explanation, but I have to believe 
you since I experienced it myself when we rose more than 
three miles in a fraction of a minute. Answer another 
question for me: According to what you just told me, 

would it not be possible to pry into cosmic mysteries. 
Couldn’t we reach Mars, or Venus, for instance?” 

“I don’t doubt the possibility of it at all.” 

“Really!” replied Martin agitatedly. “And here we are 
talking hardships and working like slaves to avenge our 
country, instead of finding new worlds for her.” 

“Avenge, did you say?” interrupted Taussig. “Not with 
me. Only to save. Revenge if ‘they’ insist on it, if they 
force it upon us. To me, the Astraea has always been a 
means of warfare only secondarily. In the first place, a 
space ship, a means of bridging space which separates us 
from our neighbor planets. This was my first notion at 
the time that I saw a piece of varium spring to the ceiling 
in Lindner’s laboratory. That has now been twenty 
months. Since then, I have made a careful series of cal- 
culations about trips to the moon, to Mars and Venus, 
which are the three nearest heavenly bodies. Two weeks 
from now, for examplp, we should have an excellent op- 
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portunity to reach Venus which at that time will be closest 
to the earth.” 

“Yes, but how would you achieve the covering of all 
that distance? Don’t torture me with too many technical 
details if you can help it.” 

“Very well, but I can’t do without pencil and paper. 
Look here, then. The sun is, say — 90,000,000 miles away 
from us. Venus, in her most proximate position, about 
25,000,000 miles. We’ll go up under positive charge until 
we have reached the limit of any appreciable terrestrial at- 
traction, say about 25,000,000 miles from the earth.” 

“But what is that as compared With the enormous dis- 
tance to be bridged?” 

“But don’t forget the great ultimate speed we will have 
attained then, at which we will continue to travel through 
space. Breaking the slight hold of the earth we could in- 
crease or diminish or maintain that speed.” 

“We would then be in the attraction of the .” 

“Sun, yes.” 

“What does this amount to near the earth?” 

“It amounts to an acceleration of gravity of .070 feet 
per second squared.” 

“And near Venus?” 

“About twice as much. But this sounds like only a 
little, for after an hour you’ll be falling at a rate of 150 
feet a second after a day at 3,500 feet a second and after 
fourteen days, at 9 miles per second.” 

“How long will it take to get to Venus?” 

• “There are several ways with different traveling times. 

Anyway, we’ll have to arrange for hitting the Venus 
orbit at a tangent, at less than twenty miles per second. 
You can follow me thus far, can’t you?” 

“Certainly, but why in a tangent and not at a right 
angle?” 

“Because we will have to avoid falling toward Venus, 
but aim instead at revolving about it like a moon.” 

“What advantage does that hold?” 

“Very much. Venus has high and very dense atmos- 
phere. While we have very accurate charts of the lunar 
crust, we know nothing of Venus’ surface formation. In 
juxtaposition with the earth, we are facing its dark side, 
and in the opposite position, she stands behind the sun. 
We can only observe her, then, in her first and third quar- 
ters. We know nothing of her rotation. Some astron- 
omers contend that the Venus day has about 24 hours, a 
group of others with Schiaparelli at their head, say she 
has no own rotation at all, being, in other words, a solar 
moon.” 

“What is the difference?” 

“Well, look. Our earth is a planet. Every point of her 
surface faces the sun at certain regular intervals. A solar 
observer, unlimited vision being assumed, would be able 
to draw accurate maps of both terrestrial hemispheres. 
And take the moon now. No human eyes have ever be- 
held the other side of it. If Venus, too, is a moon, it 
would mean that organic life, as we know it, could not 
exist there.” 

“I can readily see that. One side would be intolerably 
hot, while it would be eternally cold on the other side.” 
“Correct,” assured Taussig. “But since water vapor is 
proved to exist in Venus’ atmosphere, its lunar nature is 
highly doubtful. All the water vapor on the dark side 
would immediately be solidified and thus disappear from 
the atmosphere.” 
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“Do you think that Venus’ atmosphere would be fit for 
human respiration?” 

“I have no doubt but that it would. In observatories 
highly located, we have obtained the same spectral reac- 
tion of Venus’ atmosphere as that of plain sunlight. It 
is the same type of light in both cases, directly received 
here, and reflected from there after having passed in 
either instance through two identically, or at least very 
similarly composed, atmospheres. For safety’s sake, how- 
ever, I shall take a spectroscope picture of Venus on our 
ascent into the stratosphere.” 

“You still must explain why it is desirable to have the 
Astraea revolve around Venus rather than to have her 
land directly.” 

“Very simple. We’ll enter the shadow of Venus on 
our journey and we’ll have no way of knowing how far 
we are from the surface, whether or not we have entered 
the atmosphere yet, and a thousand other things.” 

“I don’t grasp your objections. Wouldn’t the aneroid 
indicate the outside pressure, and the gravitometer tel’ 
you whether we were approaching or getting away froir 
the planet? These very things you employ in calculating 
your distance from the earth’s surface.” 

“Yes, but only your absolute distance from sea level. 
Suppose your aneroid reads three miles elevation and 
you start downward at a rate of ninety feet per second 
You would recklessly beckon to death if you happened 
to be above Mount Everest, save for the fact that you would 
naturally inspect your territory first, a thing that Venus’ 
atmosphere would make impossible especially at night. 
Here on the earth I could easily help myself in a similar 
situation. I should simply go up another 5 or 8 miles 
and wait for the sun to rise.” 

“That’s settled then. I’m game, of course. How about 
the others? Will they come along?” 

“You seem to take this things as a pleasure jaunt,” 
cautioned Taussig. “You really shouldn’t. A great risk 
is involved.” • 

“Danger to life, I suppose.” 

“Naturally, and an enormous one at that. Our chances 
of coming back safe and sound are one in a hundred 
thousand.” 

“That is the attractive thing about it. To me, life means 
to fight for it. To know that danger is lurking is fascinat- 
ing. Here where everything proceeds according to a defin- 
ite schedule, where even a master must adapt himself to 
an established system or be cast aside, — what an exist- 
ence!” 

“I understand what you mean, but you can’t realize 
the dangers that really await us. I don’t either, but I can 
easily imagine them. A little crack in the shell of the 
Astraea and we’ll be asphyxiated, a collision with a small 
meteorite as it streams through space, and there are thou- 
sands of them near the sun, would annihilate us. Some 
little thing could go wrong with the electrical part of the 
engine, and we would never get away from the sun’s field 
of attraction. We would fall for days and weeks before 
we would meet our destruction. 

“Our intelligence and courage could not prevent that. 
Hour after hour the red ball would grow huger and huger 
until it would occupy our whole range of vision. With 
merciless cruelty, the great life-giving star would take 
your life away. Imagine the tortures and suffering of 
one condemned to death, but his lot is infinitely better; 
he can always hope up until the very last moment.” 



“How vivid your imagination is! Your description cer- 
tainly sends cold shivers up my spine.” 

“You know, I once figured out the orbit of a comet 
and made an error in my calculations, according to which 
the comet was to collide with our earth and cause its fall 
toward the sun. I had weird visions of the consequences. 
The cessation of all social order, a wave of suicide among 
one class of people, the unbridled instincts of another in 
full, uninhibited play, the religious frenzy of a third; 
an unimaginable chaos. I soon discovered my error but 
the hideous visions of the solar death kept haunting me 
for weeks and months.” 

“All right,” said Martin, “is your imagination ex- 
hausted now?” 

“Not by any means. Once you have overcome the 
dangers of space, even after you have made a safe 
landing on Venus, greater dangers are still to be faced. 
There, where the temperature is considerably higher and 
the humidity so much greater than on earth, we’ll doubt- 
less encounter monstrous representatives of a species of 
animals long extinct on our earth, — saurians of prehistoric 
times, for instance.” 

“It will be great fun hunting them, without game war- 
dens nor hunting licenses to bother with.” 

• “I wouldn’t be so sure about that. Your gun wouldn’t 
be much use against 200-foot monsters protected by 
horn plates.” 

“Let’s use cannon then. In the water, we could tor- 
pedo them.” 

“A nice conclusion to the life of a self-made man, to 
land as breakfast into the belly of a sea monster on 
Venus.” 

“There are worse things than that. At least it would 
be original. I should like to see someone from Fifth 
Avenue — . But why do you tell me such gruesome stories? 
Are you trying to scare me into giving up?” 

“Far be that from me. I myself am dying to take the 
trip, and I can’t think of a companion I want more than 
you. But I could not bear the thought of being responsible 
for any harm that might befall you.” 

“But, really, Taussig, I herewith solemnly promise never 
to hold you responsible for any accident that might hap- 
pen to me, whatever it may be. After all, we are not 
taking this trip just out of curiosity.” 

“You are right there. Let’s drop that for the time 
being. When you came in, you said that you wanted to 
talk to me about something. Shoot,- — what was it?” 
“Well, it’s this: As you know, I am trying to realize 
on my real estate holdings in the United States. The 
chances are splendid at the present time. With today’s 
delayed ship,' I received two letters, one from New Or- 
leans and the other from San Francisco. All that I have 
left of my real estate is in Alabama and California. Ac- 
cording to those messages, I am supposed to confer with 
a prospective buyer in New Orleans on the ninth. That 
is the day after tomorrow, and on the tenth at 4 o’clock, 
my lawyer, Perkins, wants to close a deal in Frisco under 
very favorable conditions. My presence would be a great 
advantage on both days.” 

“Can’t you have someone represent you?” 

“If I had enough time, yes.” 

“Well, it is probably best for you to go yourself. Where 
is your appointment, in N ■ Orleans?” 

“At the Hotel Concepci; ... ' 
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“And in Frisco?” 

“At Perkin’s office.” 

“How do you want to manage landing and traveling on 
land?” 

“I have thought of all that. Come along to my room, 
I’ll show you.” 

“In just a moment, — I must lock these things up.” 
“You see,” said Martin, seating himself comfortably 
in an armchair, “I thought that we might have trouble 
some time at sea and be forced to anchor in a port some- 
where. I have prepared for such an occasion.” 

He handed Taussig an envelope containing documents. 
His friend leafed through them. “Oh ! ” exclaimed the 
latter, “our Astraea is a U. S. submarine then, a new 
type which is to be tested. Not half bad. The signa- 
tures of the Navy Department, and the seals, aren’t genu- 
ine, though, are they?” 

Martin laughed. “Not exactly. No one will doubt them 
though. It is official document stationery, and the signa- 
tures were made from enlarged photos of real ones. Here 
are some genuine signatures. Compare them. Use this 
pocket lens.” 

“Perfect.” 

“Here is also a general order from the Secretary of 
the Navy to all port officials, requesting them to give the 
commander of the Astraea all possible assistance, and 
here a special dispensation from the regulation report to 
the port official. These are the rest of the ship’s papers 
and our officers’ licenses. We shall be identified as four 
naval officers, I being commander Winston Johnson, you 
Samuel Webster; Lindner, Robert Smith; and Meixner, 
George Walker; all captains. The uniforms, too, are all 
ready. It goes without saying, that such a submarine on 
a try-out has a crew of officers only.” 

“How will we make a landing in New Orleans?” 

“Very simple. We’ll arrive by air on the evening of 
the eighth, outside of the harbor, and then go inside the 
harbor, afloat. We will display the official naval flag and 
go about our business without making an official report. 
If a harbor patrol insists, we will let them come aboard 
if they are officers, and show them our release from the 
requirement of making a report. Referring to secrecy 
of office, we’ll refuse all further information. All three 
of you speak Anglo-American well enough, and being 
Prussian officers, you can certainly discourage any em- 
barrassing inquiries by lofty manners.” 

“I have no doubt we could,” smiled Taussig, “Do you 
have a list of the higher naval officials?” 

“Of course I do. We will acquaint ourselves with it 
on the journey.” 

“In San Francisco you are going to work the same 
scheme?” 

“No. I own a suburban home there. It has a huge 
park and is well off the beaten track. At the present time, 
it is occupied by a number of German emigrants who 
came from South America. They are bound for our 
island. Colonel von Rhaden is in charge of them.” 

“Oh, old Rhaden?” 

“The very same. I’ll wire him from New Orleans. 
He’ll send up a few sky rockets and outline a landing 
place. We’ll descend there after nightfall.” 

“Won’t it be noticed?” 

“What if it is? The park is enclosed all around by a 
fence. The next day I’ll see lawyer Perkins and give him 
the keys. Rhaden will continue with his crowd to New 



Orleans where they will take the steamer.” 

“What about the varium from Kamchatka?” 

“I think that we’ll store that somewhere in Frisco until 
we know what to do with it.” 

“Then, where will you go, after you have attended 
to your business in San Francisco?” 

“I shall return here, work on the construction of the 
other ships and prepare for the trip to Venus.” 

“Before we do that,. I would like to suggest another 
trip. As you know, Lindner has been engaged for years.” . 

“Yes, I know, but his financee could have come over 
long ago.” 

“He has to call for her himself.” 

“Why hasn’t he all this time?” 

“Well, you know that it would have been impossible 
for him to leave his work. I think that we owe it to the 
old pal to guess his wishes, to meet him half way and 
help him carry out his plans.” 

Martin nodded in consent. “There is certainly an event- 
ful time ahead of us, but I feel up to the task,” he added 
confidently. 

CHAPTER IX 
A Capture! 

• It was the tenth day of the month at ten o’clock. The 
four companions were sitting on the veranda of Mar- 
tin’s villa in San Francisco. A hundred steps from them 
the Astraea was lying, partly hidden by thick bushes. 

They had completed their journey exactly according to 
schedule. In New Orleans the official in charge of the 
port insisted on inspecting the boat himself. At first he 
had been a bit puzzled that an entry in the port records 
was refused, but the express orders from the Navy De- - 
partment to refrain from formal reports finally convinced 
him. He realized the wisdom of such an order, knowing 
how actively spies from all over the world were at work. 
He treated the young officers with the kind of familiar 
respect characteristic of people in his position. Never did 
he suspect that there might be something suspicious about 
them and their story. He was not even greatly astonished 
when the submarine was found to be gone the next morn- 
ing. 

Lindner had sent his cable messages in New Orleans 
and San Francisco. He was now whiling away the time, 
waiting for his appointment with Perkins who was expect- 
ing his prospect at 4 o’clock. The four men were sitting 
together, clad in leather from head to foot, discussing their 
trip to the distant planet. 

“Pardon my intrusion,” the conversation was interrupted 
by Von Rhaden, a stocky man of medium height, “I am 
worried about your airship there. As I just walked by 
there, I had the impression that someone was moving 
about inside. So I looked through the window. I first 
thought that it was one of you, hut now that I see you all 
sitting here — ” 

The four Germans rushed over to the airship before 
Rhaden had finished. Upon approaching, they saw a man 
trying to get away in great haste. A hunt for him was 
immediately begun in which Martin and Lindner, also 
Rhaden and some of his people, took part. Taussig 
finally caught him and dragged him to the ship despite 
his resistance. Just as they reached the ship, another man 
was trying to leave it by means of a rope ladder. The 
menace of two revolvers pointed at him, halted him. Hands 
in the air, he stood with a defiant expression upon his 
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face. Taussig whistled twice, calling Martin and Lindner, 
while Rhaden and a few others escorted the second captive 
into the house. 

“Ah,” said Martin, “it’s you, colonel? Keep your hands 
up. Remember, I’ll shoot at your slightest move. Search 
him for weapons and papers, men. Keep still for your 
own sake. Is that all?” Then in a loud voice, “Ludvig!” 

A bearded, hostile-looking man, Martin’s janitor, ap- 
proached, a bunch of keys in his hand. With him came 
two big hounds. 

“Monsieur Martin,” spoke the colonel now, “I should 
much prefer going home.”’ 

“Not yet. I have to talk to you. But not for an hour. 
First I’ll take a look at the ship and see whether it has 
any more visitors. I’ll give you two of my men for com- 
pany, and also Tyras, this cute little dog. Ludvig, take 
the gentleman to the small ground-floor parlor, — and I ad- 
vise you not to make the least attempt to escape because 
Tyras is very well trained. To him a spy is a spy, even 
though he may function officially as a military observer.” 

“Herr Martin, for the last time I ask you to let me go 
on my way without any further delay. The conse-. 
quences — .” 

“Oh, you are threatening me with consequences, are 
you? Go ahead. Re-occupy the Ruhr zone. All right, 
Ludvig, take him away.” 

The four men examined the ship. The other dog had 
been set inside through a window. Nothing aroused him 
to spreading any alarm so the men entered. The Astraea 
was raised a few yards from the ground, the motor started, 
the lighting circuit tested, but everything proved to be in 
perfect running order. All the locks were untouched. 
They were headed for the veranda again when suddenly 
the dog halted at some object lying on the lawn, giving 
a low growl as it did so. It proved to be a Kodak, which 
Meixner picked up cautiously and put into his pocket. 

“Let’s question the two intruders now, one after the 
other,” suggested Martin. “Let’s begin with the one we 
caught first.” 

Rhaden and some of his men brought in a heavy-set 
man. His face was flushed in anger, his hair disheveled, 
and his suit badly wrinkled. Beyond all doubt, he was 
an American. This was indicated by his appearance and 
manners. 

Martin turned to Rhaden. “What did you find on him? 
Oh, I see, a loaded pistol, several keys, some master 
keys, and a notebook. Let’s see that.” 

He skimmed through the book, examining its contents, 
scanning carefully every page, including many loose 
leaves. All the while, he seemed to grow more and more 
amused. “Then you are Mr. Tobias Brown, in the em- 
ploy of Pinkerton as a private inspector? What was your 
business in my garden?” 

“Although you have no legal right to question me, Mr. 
Martin,” said the detective pleasantly, “I shall answer 
your questions, for, after all, it was your property. Well, 
you know my profession. In carrying out its duties, I was 
forced to infringe upon your property rights in following 
up a crime. May I ask you to remove these shackles 
now?” 

“So you were on the trail of a crime? Has it been 
committed, or is it yet to be carried out?” 

• “Listen, old chap,” Taussig put in at this point, speak- 
ing to Martin, “leave this man to me. I think I’ll get 
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along with him much better. We can’t afford to waste 
any time either. Let’s unload the pistol. Here, Mr. 
Brown, take back all of your things. Let’s take off the 
handcuffs, too. Please take a seat. Will you have a cig- 
arette, or perhaps a cigar?” Talking to Martin again, 
he said, “Can’t you see that this man is a gentleman? You 
are treating him like a gangster.” Resuming his conver- 
sation with the detective, “I hope that you don’t feel 
offended over Mr. Martin’s mistake. Let’s get down to 
business and be as brief as possible. ,Tell me, Mr. Brown, 
how much does the Colonel pay you? You see, I have 
heard of you before and I know that you are rated as 
being very capable in your line. Now that we have spoiled 
this job for you, you might welcome a new offer and a 
better one at that. But, name your fees first. I think 
that we shall have some excellent use for your services.” 
Obviously, the captive was undecided, as his nervous 
behavior showed. Finally he turned to Martin, “Can you 
guarantee the sincerity of Mr. Taussig’s proposition?” 
“Why, of course. Furthermore, the colonel will not 
be very willing to remunerate very generously for your 
services now that you have failed and he is a captive 
himself.” 

“Ye3, about the colonel,” replied the man in a worried 
manner, “I should emphatically advise you to turn him 
free, Mr. Martin. You’ll find yourself in trouble if you 
don’t. Consider that he enjoys international protection, 
being, as he is, a special officer of a foreign power. Even 
if his own country takes no steps in the matter, the 
United States will feel compelled to intervene.” 

“Thanks for your advice, but I’d rather take care of 
that myself. What do you think of my offer?” 

“I am afraid that I could not accept it. You know, it 
would be different if I were employed by the colonel as 
a private individual, but as it is, I will have to stick to 
my assignment from headquarters or I’ll risk losing my 
job. It would also endanger the connection of my house 
with the embassy to which the colonel is attached. You 
see, it is impossible.” 

Taussig smiled patiently. “I thought that you would be 
a little smarter than that. Would you think it impossible 
to remain in our cellar over night for $2,000?” 

“I’ve been working day and night for only $200 a 
month.” 

“We would lock you up in our cellar together with your 
Kodak and films. Tomorrow morning you will be re- 
leased and then you will report to your office, telling them 
that you were almost caught but managed to escape into 
our cellar, from which you escaped during the night. As 
proof, merely offer your films.” 

“You’ll let me take the snapshots?” 

“Certainly, they are of no value to us. Nobody can 
learn anything about our ship from them. But they will 
be of help to you in proving your story.” 

“What about the colonel?” 

“Tell them that you have no definite knowledge concern- 
ing his fate. You had attracted attention, you will tell the 
office, and then tried to save the photographs and yourself 
from discovery.” 

“Tell me, though, what are you going to do with him?” 
“You can follow that up tomorrow morning after we 
set you free. Oh, Martin, would you be kind enough to 
make out a check for $2,000?” 

“Yes, certainly. Here it is, but remember, it will be 
honored only if your information proves to be correct. 
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That is why I dated it four days ahead.” 

Mr. Tobias Brown sighed deeply. “Well, here is what I 
have to say: For years my house has been connected 

with the European government in question. In 1919 we 
received an order to shadow the American citizen, Martin, 
and to report our observations to the colonel in Washing- 
ton. For a long time we could not locate him. In May 
of that year, finally, you traveled from San Antonio, Texas, 
to New Orleans. I was in the same car with you. In New 
Orleans you disappeared in the hustling crowds at the 
harbor and your trail has been lost ever since.” 

“Why was I to be shadowed? What prompted the men 
in Paris to arrange for that?” 

“If I say another word now, I will deliver myself com- 
pletely into your power, Mr. Martin.” 

“I take it you are already in my power, so go on. Of 
course I’ll make use of what you tell me for my own pro- 
tection, but I will never divulge the source of my infor- 
mation, and as you may know, I’m as good as my word. 
If the value of what information you give me is worth 
something to me in excess of $2,000, we shall not hesitate 
to pay you the difference. Give me the news now. What 
have they got against me in Paris?” 

Mr. Brown nodded. He was evidently determined to 
go through with it. 

• “At the beginning of 1919, you were in Berlin. You 
visited the War Minister, a college pal of yours, offer- 
ing him your money, your connections and your coopera- 
tion in anything that might help the German cause. At 
the same time, three German officers, — I’ve got their names 
down in my notebook, — presented themselves to the min- 
ister, offering him a new means of warfare which they 
claimed to have invented. It was a vehicle which, at the 
same time, was both a submarine and an airship.” 

“And they swallowed this hair raising hoax in Paris?” 
Mr. Brown, too, was amused. “They are inclined to 
believe any hair-brained stories in Paris, and they are pay- 
ing hard money for them, too.” 

“What did the Prussian War Minister do then?” 

“He sent the officers away. But when Paris got inter- 
ested in their whereabouts about a week later, they had dis- 
appeared. And so had you, Mr. Martin. For a time, 
Paris thought that perhaps London was in on the game. 
England has always shown real interest and aptitude for 
such things. When careful investigation along that line 
proved that our suppositions were wrong, Paris got in 
touch with us. 

“We did all we could, cooperating with London, but re- 
mained unsuccessful. Then a strange message reached up 
from London one day. The commander of an English tor- 
pedo boat reported that off the Mexican coast he had seen 
a 60-foot submarine come out of the water and continue 
its journey by air, proceeding east-northeast at a terrific 
speed. I guess that it was the same craft in which you 
caught me.” 

“Yes, it was,” confirmed Martin. “Tell me, though, 
how you finally caught up with me.” 

“In a very simple way,” Mr. Brown went on, “I was 
amazed that a clever man like you would bite. Since you 
couldn’t be located, a curious thing for a man worth 30 
million dollars, your real estate holdings were closely 
watched. It could not escape us that within the last year, 
all of them changed hands, all except one plot in Alabama 
and this house in California. Then we made you an un- 



usually good offer for them through a middle man, re- 
questing that you be personally present, and setting the 
two appointments so close together that you could not 
have made the distance. New Orleans to San Francisco, 
on the best possible train or plane connection within the 
allotted time. Thus the European War Departments 
wanted to prove to the War Department of this country 
that your new craft was a reality, and not merely a rumor, 
as it has been thus far regarded by our aviation experts. 
So, then, it was agreed that a colleague of mine should 
shadow you in New Orleans, while I traveled to this place, 
together with the Frenchman.” 

“That is very interesting, indeed,” Martin commented, 
“and certainly worth more than $2,000 to me,” he added 
encouragingly. 

“Then around midnight I had a phone call from my 
friend in New Orleans. You had made your appearance 
punctually at the hotel, closed the real estate deal, and 
then left for the harbor where a harbor boat received 
you. He tried to follow you to learn what boat you were 
going to take, but the marine guards would not let him 
pass. They gave some secret maneuver as a reason.” 
“Go on, please.” 

“Now I discussed our further steps with the French 
officer. We agreed that we go to Perkins’ office this after- 
noon at 4 o’clock and take two federal officers with us. 
The colonel, you must know, had obtained an arrest war- 
rant for you and your three companions. For your ap- 
pearance would have been proof to our government that 
your mysterious craft really existed. Naturally, Uncle 
Sam would take quite some interest in a matter like that. 
The Frenchman’s feelings were mingled, of course, if he 
could not get the new invention for France, he would 
rather see it in the possession of the U. S. than of Ger- 
many. The Americans, he reckoned, would scarcely use 
it as a weapon against France. 

“However, the United States might probably use it 
against Japan or England, which prospect must have suited 
him fairly well.” 

“Maybe so,” interpolated Martin. 

“What made the colonel change his original plans to 
catch us at Perkins’?” 

“This is how it happened. We were watching your 
house last night. While I was talking to the Frenchman, 
I had reports that red and blue skyrockets were being shot 
from your grounds, as if to guide some aircraft. This was 
unmistakable proof to us that you really had planned to 
cover the distance. New Orleans to San Francisco, in a few 
hours.” 

“And then?” 

“The colonel decided to rush to the scene. When we had 
received that report, he asked me to join him in going 
there. We climbed over the fence and hid behind bushes. 
The park was lively with people. I almost attracted at- 
tention through the interest that one of the dogs took in 
me. I quieted him with a piece of sausage. Then, out of 
a blue sky, the airship came. The landing was really im- 
pressive. Not a sound in the air. Slowly it sank to the 
ground. Never had I seen anything like it. Now I sug- 
gested that we leave. But there were still some people 
around until dawn. Then they went into the house, except 
for the dogs. I had, however, made friends with the dogs.” 
“Why didn’t you leave when the road was clear?” 
“The Frenchman wanted to stay and send me home. 
Evidently he had a fanatical idea of stealing the ship. He 
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did not want me around and I told him that was his idea 
to his face. He tried his best to make me leave, but when 
he saw that I would not yield, he finally put up with me. 
We then went all over the ship, tried all the switches and 
levers, but the ship refused to move an inch. I was greatly 
relieved when I noticed that he could not manage the 
craft, because I would otherwise have been in an awful 
predicament.” 

“What happened next?” 

“Oh, we made up. He was again the boss, and I his 
helper. We photographed all parts of the ship and 
searched it thoroughly. We tried to open the doors of 
the various closets, but failed. So here I am at the end 
of my story. We did not see anybody in the garden, and 
then tried to make our getaway. The rest you know your- 
self.” 



CHAPTER X 



Strategy! 



• Martin nodded. “Tell me where they suspected I might 
be during the time that you could not locate me?” 

“I could enumerate all the various theories concerning 
your whereabouts for hours, Mr. Martin. Nobody ever hid 
himself as carefully as you did.” 

“Has anyone of you anything else to ask Mr. Brown?” 
Martin turned to his friends. “No, let’s get this over 
with. Your information is worth $4,000 to me. Here is 
the check for the difference. Now you will go into the 
cellar where you will be served food and something to 
smoke. Tomorrow, early in the morning, say at 1 o’clock, 
you can clear out.” 

“I should like to warn you that they might be around 
for you this afternoon at five if you don’t keep your 
four o’clock appointment with your lawyer.” 

“Won’t they miss the colonel?” 

“No, they don’t know that he went with me. But I 
should appreciate it if you would tell what you are going 
to do with him.” ,/ 

“Why?” 

“I hate to think of being forced to do something later 
on that might greatly inconvenience you. On the other 
hand, I am under obligation to the Frenchman.” 

“I think that it will be best for you to report that you 
do not know whether or not the colonel has escaped us, 
and it might also be better if they don’t find the kodak 
and the films on you.” 

Mr. Brown nodded in deep thought. Then he reached 
into his coat pocket and returned Martin’s check. 

“You’ve changed your mind?” asked Martin astonished. 
Brown shook his head. “Oh no. But I do not wish 
to take the chance of having them find the check on me. 

Do you have an envelope? Thank you. Now would 

you be so find as to have this mailed right away?” 

The men waited in silence until Ludvig, who had taken 
care of the envelope, returned. Oh leaving for his base- 
ment exile, Brown turned around once more. 

“It is noon now. I’ll be your prisoner until five o’clock. 
Then I’ll be free and shall again be on your trail. After 
all. I’ve got my orders and can’t leave the Frenchman to 
his fate.” 

The four companions looked at each other. 

“What will we do with the colonel now?” asked Meix- 
ner. 

Martin wrinkled his forehead. “This is an awful jam 
to be in. Just as soon as I set the Frenchman free, he will 



convince Washington that I, an American citizen, am con- 
spiring against the United States, — by the way, has the 
peace treaty between the United States and Germany been 
ratified yet?” 

“What has that to do with it?” asked Meixner. 

“But, man alive, can’t you see that the States can con- 
fiscate all my property? This piece of ground, for one 
thing. It is worth millions.” 

“Don’t set him free then.” 

“That might have even more serious consequences. The 
Pinkerton sleuth will know that we have either kidnapped 
him or done away with him.” 

“Let’s take old Tobias along too. We’ll let them off 
somewhere on our trip, say in Japan, or China perhaps.” 
“That won’t work either,” replied Taussig. 

“Pinkerton will be after Tobias. The result will be the 
same. I am in favor of taking only the colonel. We’ll 
let him off some place from where it will take him awhile 
to get back to a civilized country. But before he leaves, 
he would have to request of his embassy that they discon- 
tinue all further observation and hostility.” 

“How will you get him to do that?” 

“Just leave him to me.” 

“What good would that be?” 

“To gain time. Martin could sell his real estate hold- 
ings. As long as the Frenchman has no possible way of 
getting into touch with his office, he can’t do us any harm. 
Since he is the one who gave the immediate order to the 
Pinkerton people, he could likewise stop their activities 
directed against us.” 

“What attitude shall I take then toward him?” 

“Any that you see fit. I’ll come in at the proper mo- 
ment, but then, of course, you’ll confirm whatever state- 
ments I shall make. Let’s go to see him now.” 

They entered the room where the “prisoner” was pro- 
visionally residing. He was sitting at the table reading. 
At the door stood his guards. At the feet of one of 
them lay the large dog. Following each movement of 
the prisoner, the dog’s eyes roved about vigilantly. Mar- 
tin motioned the guards to leave the room, while the 
four Germans arranged themselves around the colonel 
in a semicircle. 

“Mr. Martin,” the colonel began haughtily, “you made 
me wait a long time. I must ask you to be as brief as 
possible. People are waiting for me.” 

“Well, they will wait some more.” 

“Surely you don’t intend to retain me here by force?” 
“You think then, Colonel, that I have nothing better 
to do than to release you right away?” 

“Yes, I do, indeed. Don’t forget that I am invulner- 
able by international law. Consider the consequences 
you might have to face.” 

“You are threatening me, are you? After having ob- 
tained an arrest warrant for me, you have opened hos- 
tilities against me and have no right for complaint if 
I defend myself, even though my methods of defense 
might not be pleasant for you.” 

“Then do what you think you must,” replied the col- 
onel in an aloof manner. “My country will take care 
of this affair.” 

• At this moment, Taussig broke into the conversation 
which had so far been conducted in French, saying 
in English, “I beg your pardon, but we must hurry. 
Furthermore, these gentlemen can’t follow your conver- 
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■sation in French. Permit me, colonel, to present Lieut. 
Smith, Lieut. Walter, of the U. S. Navy.” 

“I feel that I owe you an explanation.” Taussig con- 
tinued. “Martin and I own a plant for the construction 
. of such ships. Under the auspices of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, we have built in an American navy yard this ship 
which we intend to sell to our sponsors. For obvious 
reasons we have avoided all publicity. The Navy De- 
partment has granted us the option of building these 
boats for other nations under the following conditions: 
We must sell the first ten to the United States, if this 
government does not reject the first one. We must noti- 
fy the department of all our negotiations with other 
powers. The department has reserved a right to veto 
a contract with any power that it deems unacceptable. 
Also, the boats must be constructed on American terri- 
tory with American help, and with raw material pur- 
chased in the United States. Is that correct, gentle- 
men?” 

Lieutenants “Smith” and “Walter” nodded. 

“Pardon me,” said the colonel, “what you are telling me 
sounds so incredible, especially after the attitude that Mr. 
Martin first took.” 

“Martin? You aren’t surprised at a German being a 
little irritable with you? As for incredible, didn’t Arm- 
strong and Schneider and Creusot do business with Turkey 
and Bulgaria during the war? To disperse the last of 
your doubts, these gentlemen will show you their official 
papers and the ship’s documents. For formal reasons, 
the only ship has already been transferred to the U. S. 
Government. Well, consider your situation. On a U. S. 
Government vessel, you appear, you, the authorized repre- 
sentative of an allied government, which this country has 
saved from complete defeat. What do you intend to do? 
Secretly you wish to steal the boat. You have papers and 
warrants which unmistakably prove that you wanted to 
give the constructors a bad name with the government. 
It will make a splendid impression when we report these 
facts. They might become a moral weapon in the hands 
of our government when it sees the time ripe to rectify 
Wilson’s inexcusable mistakes.” 

“Wilson’s inexcusable mistakes?” retorted the colonel, 
bewildered. “What are you saying?” 

“We are Germans, colonel, Martin and I. Without very 
definite indications in our favor, we should really hesi- 
tate to place our invention at the disposal of the United 
States. And now, colonel, we have said all we had to say. 
Of course, you are free and may go wherever you please. 
Here are your belongings. We shall leave soon, too. 
We’ll just write out the report on today’s incidents, and 
then start out. We have to do some more gun training. 
Tomorrow we have to be over Japan, day after tomorrow 
over Germany, and the day after, back again in the 
States.” 

The colonel took up his things. “Mr. Taussig,” he be- 
gan, obviously fighting with himself, “you have, at one 
time, reproached me for not having come to you frankly 
and openly. If I could have found you this time, I surely 
would have done so.” 

Now the colonel, a little more secure, continued, “Sup- 
pose I had found you and asked you to let me see the ship 
in operation?” 

Taussig turned his head toward Lindner and Meixner, 
“If these gentlemen, who represent the United States Gov- 
ernment, have no objection .” 
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Meixner spoke, “I see no reason why we should decline 
the colonel’s request.” 

“Wait there,” joined in Martin, “but I do object!” 
“For what reason?” 

“I am still the real owner of the ship, and you expect 
me to admit someone as guest who has set detectives on 
my trail, obtained arrest warrants against me, and shown a 
most hostile attitude toward me?” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Martin, but I did not know .” 

“And aside from that, what good would it be to have 
him along? France will never get one of these ships if 
I have anything to say about it.” 

“Excuse me,” from Taussig. “Only this morning, we 

have discussed the conditions under which we might .” 

“Please, gentlemen,” said the Frenchman now, “let me 
apologize for my conduct toward Mr. Martin. I deeply 
regret my mistake.” 

Martin recognized the apology with a nod of his head. 
Taussig said, “We appreciate your apology, Colonel, but 
we must ask you to give definite orders to end your hostile 
tactics.” 

“May I have a pen and a sheet of paper?” requested 
the Frenchman. , 

Taussig pushed a button, whereupon Ludvig appeared. 
Taussig gave him instructions. 

• Meanwhile, the colonel had finished his writing and 
handed the sheet to Taussig. “Will this do?” he asked. 
Taussig handed the note to Martin. 

Now Ludvig appeared again in the door, this time ac- 
companied by Tobias Brown. 

“Now, Colonel,” Taussig ordered, “you can give all 
your orders directly to Mr. Brown.” 

“Mr. Brown,” began the colonel, “I have convinced my- 
self that we are on the wrong track. The explanation giv- 
en me by these gentlemen causes me to request your house 
to regard the matter, Martin et al, as definitely concluded. 
Here is a written order to that effect. Will you also be 
kind enough to notify my office? Inform them, also, that 
I am going abroad for a time on important official busi- 
ness. Your bonus will be paid to you in the same amount 
as if the whole thing had been a complete success.” 

The puzzled look on Brown’s face was indescribable. 
It was an effort for the four Germans to refrain from hi- 
larious laughter. Brown received the colonel’s order while 
Taussig whispered a few words to Ludvig. 

“What did you say to him?” Martin then wanted to 
know. “We’ll let the Yankee go only after we’ve left. He 
is a great deal smarter than the Frenchman and won’t bite 
so easily.” 

Ludvig had left the room with Brown. 

“And now, gentlemen,” started the Frenchman. 

“If these officers have no objection,” put in Taussig, 
“we shall omit reporting what circumstances were respons- 
ible for our meeting with the colonel.” 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” acknowledged the Frenchman. 
“Would you let me know now under what conditions you 
would contemplate selling a ship of your type to the 
French Government?” 

“We’ll have all the time in the world to discuss that on 
board.” 

“Where are you thinking of letting me off?” the officer 
asked, walking across the garden toward the ship with 
Taussig. 
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“Somewhere on our way, — not in America if we can 
help it.” 

“Perhaps in Germany?” the Frenchman offered. 

“Please don’t take such a provoking attitude. The Rhine 
occupation is a painful wound on which you must not 
touch. We’ll put you out somewhere else.” 

“Of course,” the Frenchman hastened to assure him, 
“any place you think fit, that is, on a continent.” 

The two men boarded the ship. “Where are the others?” 
“They’ll be here soon. Here, Colonel, are our ship’s 
documents.” 

He handed the Frenchman a number of sheets, turning 
on the secret switch while the latter was studying the pa- 
pers. These were put away again. Martin seated himself 
at the controls. 

“Do you know, Colonel, that we are old acquaintances?” 
“I thought that your face was familiar, but I did not 
know .” 

“We met once at the Cafe Anglais in Paris. It was the 
day when Poincare had been elected President. Dressed 
in your uniform you came into the cafe where a German- 
French company was amusing themselves, exclaiming in 
bewilderment and excitement, ‘Mesdames and Messieurs, 
something terrible has happened. They have elected this 
man, Poincare. That means WAR!” 

“Yes, I remember now.” 

“Your announcement started a lively discussion. Sever- 
al French gentlemen, among them yourself, expressed their 
respect and appreciation of the German Kaiser, and you 
especially regretted that France did not have a ‘fellow like 
Wilhelm II,’ as you phrased it.” 

“Quite possible. Many of us felt that way before the 
war broke out.” 

“Do you remember the suggestion I made half in jest?” 

“I am sorry, but it has been so long .” 

“I laughed and said, ‘Why don’t you make Wilhelm II 
your president?’ ” 

“Yes, I do recall that. And do you remember that al- 
most the whole Cafe Anglais thought it was not a half 
bad idea, a bit absurd as it may have sounded? We said 
that if this suggestion had been made eight weeks earlier, 
a majority might have been found to carry it. Instead of 
a war with Germany, we would have had one with Eng- 
land. For old Britain would never have stood by and .” 

CHAPTER XI 
Into the Stratosphere 

• At this moment, Meixner, Martin, and Lindner entered 
the room. “Four o’clock,” announced Martin, “let’s 
g°” 

In a few seconds the ship jerked upwards. The foreign 
officer had clamped his hands to the sides of the chair. 
“This is like a sudden rise in a fast elevator.” 

Light was flooding into the room from below. The beau- 
tiful panorama of San Francisco appeared through the 
central window. The city with its high buildings, the 
suburban belt of garden homes, the winding bay with its 
glistening reflections of blue and white; were all spread 
out before their eyes. The craft had risen to about 2,000 
feet, taking a northward course. The hills already seemed 
very low, and human habitations looked like toys. The 
ship was steadily gaining altitude. 

“Why the northward course?” Martin asked. 

“Well, aren’t we headed for Vienna which is about 650 
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miles north of San Francisco. But you are right. I can 
go north later.” 

Now the nose of the ship swung westward toward the 
ocean; “You won’t get me to the coast of Asia overnight 
at this speed,” the Frenchman expressed his doubt. 

“I guess not. Now for our gun training. If only I 
could find a suitable target for a shrapnel shell.” 

Martin arose and joined Lindner in the front chamber. 
“Left hand gun ready,” reported the former. 

The airship had almost reached the water, still flying at 
high speed in a north-northwest direction. 

“If only I could see some kind of target,” Taussig re- 
peated. 

“Stop,” ordered Martin. 

The speed was reduced. “Your craft is far more danger- 
ous as an air weapon than as an airplane,” judged the 
Frenchman. “It can rise without a running start, likewise 
land in any place, and the greatest advantage of all, — mak- 
ing no noise whatsoever. The enemy receives not even 
the slightest warning. It is much more effective even 
though it might have to be confined only to bomb drop- 
ping.” 

“Why did you command ‘Stop’?” Taussig asked Martin. 

“I saw something afloat on the water. We have gotten 
more than a mile north of it now.” 

The Astraea was lowered to 100 feet above the water 
and turned about. Then slowly they went back, search- 
ing the water’s surface. Then, “There, there,” exclaimed 
the Frenchman, “it looks like a large steel ball.” 

“A vagrant mine? How did that get there?” wondered 
Meixner. 

“The war between America and Japan, inevitable as it 
is, seems to be projecting its shadows.” 

“Do you think so?” eagerly asked the Frenchman. 
“What about England?” 

“England will do everything to prevent such a war, in 
which she would have to side with the enemy of her former 
ally for well understood reasons. But let’s quit discussing 
international politics and blow up this mine. From what 
height shall we aim at it?” 

“1,500 feet,” suggested the colonel. 

“All right with you, gentlemen?” Taussig spoke to Lind- 
ner and Meixner in English. 

Lindner, apparently absorbed in pleasant cogitation, did 
not answer. Meixner, however, quickly recalled that he 
was posing as an American officer, and inquired at some 
length into the subject of discussion, finally giving his 
consent. 

“How do you aim?” the Frenchman asked in obvious in- 
terest. 

Taussig explained the ingenious mechanism and tech- 
nique of aiming to the colonel. 

“Very clever,” admitted the latter, “Who devised it?” 

“I did. I am an artillerist.” 

Now Taussig was busy at the aiming telescope for two 
minutes while the colonel could scarcely control his ner- 
vousness and keen expectancy. Now the finger on the key 
went down. At the same time, Martin’s hand threw the 
control wheel all the way to the left, and then back into its 
old position, all within a second, thus giving the craft 
its full weight for an instant. 

A shock made the vessel tremble, the vision of a white 
cloud appeared, and in an instant a violent explosion 
followed. 

“Magnificent!” glowed the French officer almost rev- 
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erently. “Such a small target at this distance. With this 
weapon, the war is won for America. It would be a crime 
for the United States not to start something within the 
next three months, now that fhey possess this great inven- 
tion. I, for my part at least, will inform the Quai d’Orsay 
immediately and advise them to enter into a treaty against 
Japan if they have a trace of common sense left. It might 
endanger our Indo-China, but the Japanese fleet would soon 
simply cease to exist.” 

• Taussig grinned and winked to Martin. “Now we’ll 

let you see our ship in operation as a submarine. Some 
ships can be more effectively attacked from below.” 

“I haven’t much use for submarines,” the Frenchman 
told him. “They betray their presence too easily. By 
their periscope, the oil layer on the water, gas bubbles, 
and the hum of the engine.” 

“But that is not the truth about ours.” objected Martin, 
coming back from the front chamber. “Our motors work 
noiselessly; there isn’t a drop of oil, and no gas bubbles 
can betray us. The position of the periscope is also very 
deceiving.” 

The tower and the exits were closed. Taussig stood be- 
fore the eyepiece of the periscope. While the ship ? s nose 
was heading for the water, he adjusted the lense to accom- 
modate his eye. The waves rushed open and swallowed 
the body of the ship. In rapid succession, the color inside 
the cabins changed from light green into dark green and 
then into black. Lights flashed on and the ship was 
brought into a horizontal position. Lindner and Meixner 
returned from the control room. 

“If we turn on the outside lights, we can see the water 
for twenty feet, brightly illuminated. The floodlight in 
front can penetrate 150 feet of water. The pressure is 45 
pounds per square inch, therefore our depth is about 100 
feet. Nobody on the surface would suspect that there is 
a U-boat down here.” 

The outside lights were turned on now. Taussig, too, 
joined the group. 

“Can the controls be abandoned without danger?” their 
guest asked in wonderment. 

“Yes. It is perfectly safe. Let’s take a look at the 
marine fauna. They will all flock to the light like in- 
sects.” 

A marvelous spectacle awaited them. Hundreds of 

different species, myriad colors, exquisitely beautiful, ! 

Nobody spoke a word for ten minutes as they remained 
under the spell of Nature’s deep-sea beauty. 

Then there was a sudden passing into the dark. In a 
moment, not a single living thing was in sight. 

The colonel directed a questioning look at Taussig. 

“Aha,” ejaculated the latter, “a shark?” 

“Yes?” 

“You landlubbers have never seen the king of the seas 
in all his hugeness and glory. All you can see are the 
rear fins, the head and part of the body. But you can 
fully appreciate him only if you have seen him under 
water.” 

Martin called the colonel’s attention. “Look there, a 
beautiful specimen of a hammer-head shark. At least 15 
feet long. He is following us. Let’s get ready to chase 
him.” 

Suddenly the lights went out, then a rustling, and again 
the rooms were filled by the light of a waning day. 

“Pardon me,” Taussig was speaking, “but the sun is 
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down and we really have no more time left to waste on 
hunting sharks. We have just three minutes to fill our 
lungs with some healthful sea air. Let’s open the tower, 
then, for a minute. Is the calcium chloride apparatus 
ready, and are the oxygen tanks in order?” 

The sun had just sunk below the horizon, offering a 
beautiful spectacle of sundown at sea. The colonel stood 
absorbed in the sight. “How long it is since I have seen 
a sundown. At this time I usually slave over papers at 
the office. Isn’t this grand?” 

Martin gave the exits and the tower the once-over. 
“Everything 0. K.,” he reported. 

“Would you like the sun again today, Colonel?” 

“How on earth would you ?” 

“Just watch me.” 

With a jolt, the ship began to rise. The surface of 
the water grew more and more distant, finally disappear- 
ing altogether. 

“I can’t see the clouds any longer. We must be in 
the clouds.” 

A flaming line became visible in the west, not unlike 
the narrow ribbon of a crescent moon. 

“The sun is rising in the west,” marveled the colonel, 
“or am I dreaming?” 

The sky was very dark, the stars shone in the splendor 
never before seen, and the sun rose higher and higher. 

The men remained silent for awhile. Then Lindner 
asked, “How high up are we?” 

Taussig cast a glance at the instrument. “52 miles.” 
“Look,” Martin pointed, “the Southern Cross down 
there. I have never seen it before in such a northern lati- 
tude.” 

“Isn’t the world glorious?” beamed Lindner. 

In silence the five passengers drank in the astounding 
sight spreading infinitely through vast space into which 
all eyes peered in wonderment. 

The temperature in the cabins had climbed intolerably 
high. The colonel was first to comment upon it. 

“Yes,” agreed Martin, “it is the sunlight. Little as we 
get, nevertheless it is very effective up here outside the 
atmospheric belt.” 

“I don’t know how to thank you gentlemen for this trip. 
I am speechless as I marvel at wonder after wonder.” 
“What is our altitude now?” Lindner asked again. 
“About 350 miles.” 

“How can you tell that?” 

“Here on this indicator. You’ll find the distances from 
the earth’s center and from water level, respectively, 
marked on the scale.” 

“How much farther up shall we go?” 

“Just a few more minutes. Then we will switch to dis- 
charge and slow down our speed.” 

“What then?” 

“We’ll just keep that altitude until we land.” 

• The sun was still rising. The vehicle stood suspended 
in space without any motion of its own. On earth, the 
bright ribbon of sunlig“ht grew brighter each second as 
it rapidly widened, while the zone of dusk was gradually 
disappearing. All about them was complete darkness, 
broken here and there by the twinkling of stars. Inside 
the ship it was bright and unbearably hot from the merci- 
less, undimmed rays of the sun. 

Taussig put the control wheel into zero position. 

“The sun still seems to be rising,” noted Lindner. 
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“Yes,” affirmed the commander, looking at the chronom- 
eter, “it will be for another ten minutes.” 

The passengers were aware of no motion at all within 
the vehicle. It seemed to be perfectly at rest. Only the 
low drone of the stabilizers was audible. 

Then the sun began to go down, shining on the ship’s 
body from below. 

Taussig announced that the upward motion of the craft 
had ceased. For some time, the passengers had felt a feel- 
ing of increased muscular power. This feeling grew more 
pronounced now that the acceleration of the craft had 
stopped, and the only downward pull consisted of one- 
fourth of the gravity pull on the earth’s surface. The ship 
had reached the scheduled altitude of one radius above sea 
level. The illuminated sickle of the earth became smaller 
until finally all of it was wrapped in darkness. This un- 
usual aspect of a sunset lasted for more than twenty min- 
utes. The earth now gave the impression of being a faint- 
ly shimmering, huge ball. 

“It’s strange,” said Lindner to Meixner in a low voice, 
“this is the third time we are making this journey, yet I’m 
as thrilled as I was the first time.” 

“It’s getting cold,” remarked their guest. I never ex- 
pected to encounter such a temperature when I set out for 
Frisco.” 

Taussig brought him a fur coat. “Put this on. You’ll 
need some more. We must still make provisions for such 
emergencies and install a few electric heaters. We have 
only two hot plates now. All the current is now consumed 
by illumination, and there is no heat to speak of in that.” 

Saying this, he turned on all the electric lights in the 
ship. Although all the electric power was going into the 
lamps, they were burning rather dimly, another manifes- 
tation of the diminished gravity upon which the opera- 
tion of the vacuum motors was based. 

“What are we going to do out in space? We won’t have 
any energy available for heating and lighting.” 

“I am afraid that we won’t be in need of any,” answered 
Meixner. “You’ll have more heat and light than you can 
use.” 

“How about a cup of tea?” Martin began to busy him- 
self with its preparation. 

“Let me ask a question.” The colonel turned to Taus- 
sig. “You said that by tomorrow we would be over Japan. 
Although the ship has ascended high enough, it has not 
moved at all for some time.” 

Taussig smiled indulgently. “Don’t worry about that, 
Colonel. I’ll keep my word and show you the Japanese 
Isles in just a few hours. Look at this globe, — here is 
where we are now.” 

He pointed to a place somewhere in the air above the 
northern hemisphere. 

“There?” asked the Frenchman in wonder. 

“Yes.” 

“But on earth?” 

“We are not on earth as a matter of fact, but almost 
4,000 miles from its surface.” 

The colonel appeared incredulous. Obviously he had 
some doubts as to the sanity of his host. Why, just an 
hour ago they had been 100 feet deep in the water and 
now they were 4,000 miles from the surface of the earth. 
Not even his ingenious fellow-countryman, Jules Verne, 
would have dared to present such a fabulous tale to his 
readers. On the other hand, what a technical masterpiece 
was this submarine-airship, he admitted to himself. What 
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a genius, what a host of knowledge must have been nec- 
essary to make possible the building of it! 

CHAPTER XII 
Around the Earth 

• Taussig could see the conflict of opinions on the 

colonel’s face. “You are probably undecided now 
whether to take me for a potential asylum candidate or a 
technical genius. Well, let’s not discuss that up here. 
What is your general opinion of the ship as a means of 
warfare?” 

“It’s unique beyond all doubt. Allow me to refer back 
to a former discussion we had here. You said that France 
might have a chance to acquire this invention, too. Under 
what conditions?” 

“Under the condition that your country changes its 
policy toward mine and adopts a humane attitude of 
letting us live.” 

“But we are not killing your people now.” 

“No, not directly. They live, all right, despite your 
persecutions, your atrocious, despicable and inhuman acts 
of extortion, despite, also, the black occupation army, 
and the crime of Versailles. But how they live? 
Our workmen are starving, our younger generation is fall- 
ing victim to rickets and tuberculosis by the thousands, 
as a result of your policy. Our citizens have no means of 
properly protecting themselves and their property from 
ordinary and political criminals because you will not 
permit such self-protection.” 

“Well, that is the fate of the loser. You started the 
war and .” 

“Let’s not discuss that subject,” Taussig cut him short, 
“but I still have a vivid memory of the young officer break- 
ing into the party at the Cafe Anglais, and exclaiming 
excitedly: ‘Poincare, that means WAR!’” 

“With that remark, I only meant to imply that the Re- 
public had elected a man who was no longer willing to put 
up with incessant provocations of the martial House of 
Hohenzollern,” the Frenchman defended himself. 

Here Martin broke up the heated argument. “Tea is 
served.” 

They settled down for tea but a general conversation 
could not be started. Lindner lost himself in dreams of his 
future happiness in his approaching marriage, and as for 
the rest of the party, they felt uneasy because of the 
stranger. 

“Gentlemen,” spoke Taussig after awhile, “it’s time to 
go to bed. Who will take the first watch?” 

“I don’t think that I shall be able to sleep,” assured the 
colonel. 

“I am sure that you will sleep soundly until we awake 
you in the morning,” Taussig promised significantly. 

The guest was led to his berth in one of the chambers. 
After bidding him good night, Taussig switched on a 
varium filament vacuum tube. “That’ll be enough to 
make him sleep,” he muttered to himself, turning on the 
current so low that the tube just barely glowed. 

The others soon followed the colonel’s example, and 
after a few minutes, the regular breathing of his com- 
panions was the only sound that Lindner could hear at 
his place before the controls. Pensively he looked into the 
star-decked sky. Through his mind ran all the events 
since the day he had first seen a piece of varium fly to 
the ceiling under the influence of Taussig’s static machine, 
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up to this present moment of elation and crowning sue 
cess. He thought of his fiancee in Austria into whose arms 
this journey was ultimately to carry him, and who would 
probably be waiting impatiently for him. The greater 
and more important things yet to be accomplished came 
also into his mind — his aim to help lift Germany, his 
country, from disgrace and misery. 

With all this dreaming, the hours slipped by quickly. 
The altimeter indicated an unchanging altitude. Lindner 
also checked all the aneroids, which showed a constant 
inside pressure of 15 lbs. per square inch. 

The moon was just sinking below the horizon. The 
earth could no longer be discerned in detail. Only a huge 
black circle in the twinkling sky testified to the reality of 
its presence. 

Again Lindner fell into meditation. What glorious 
hours they had had, thanks to their invention! Yes, liv- 
ing was indeed a joy. There was a path and a goal. Work, 
loads of it! He could not help thinking of his unfortunate 
fellow-men in Germany, who, after such an heroic effort, 
had to face futility and the claims of enforced idleness. 
All the exhilarating and desperate moments of his service 
on the front were revived before his mind’s eye. 

Suddenly, his eye caught a bright beam coming from 
below. It was the first ray of the rising sun. 

Lindner woke his comrades noisily to let them share the 
incomparable spectacle of a sunrise from a stratospheric 
altitude. No one would ever choose to sleep through such 
grandeur. 

“Great Caesar!” expostulated Martin, after the first 
wave of excitement had waned, “just look at the water 
pitcher. Frozen! And it’s hot as blazes here in the 
cabin.” 

“A quick change, indeed,” added Taussig. “Have you 
looked at the thermometers during the night?” 

“Yes, several times I read 31 degrees Fahrenheit be- 
low zero, in spite of all the lights burning. We simply 
will have to equip the ship with stoves.” 

“Yes, and also a layer of translucent glass over the 
floor window to lessen the effect of the sun’s rays.” 

• The men got ready for breakfast, and Taussig relieved 

Lindner at the controls. “You can’t make out any de- 
tails of old Mother Earth yet. But it certainly glitters and 
glistens brilliantly. Probably the ocean.” 

“Let’s turn off our varium tube, or the guest will sleep 
through the whole journey.” 

“If only we were rid of that fellow,” grumbled Lindner. 

“You’ll have to take care in getting rid of him,” said 
Taussig, addressing himself to the two “American” of- 
ficers. 

“Let’s get breakfast ready now.” 

“Meanwhile I’ll wake the Frenchman,” Taussig said, 
going into the other cabin. 

After awhile, the Colonel entered, bidding good morn- 
ing to everybody with traditional French politeness. 

“Now look there, Colonel — your Japanese Islands,” 
pointed out Taussig, “Korea, the Japanese Sea, and the 
Yellow Sea.” 

“What is that jumble down there?” inquired the 
colonel in a surprised tone. 

“That might be the Philippines,” informed Taussig, 
consulting the globe. 

The colonel stroked his forehead in profoundest per- 
plexity. “Liners take two weeks from San Francisco to 



Yokohama. Last night I was in Frisco, and now Japan 
lies below us. Pinch me so I am sure that I am not 
dreaming. Otherwise, I will think that I have lost my 
sanity.” 

He divided his attention between the parading panorama 
below and Martin, at whom he cast many inquiring 
glances. The latter was too busy preparing coffee to pay 
any attention to him. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he announced shortly, “here are 
coffee and cookies, bought in New Orleans day before yes- 
terday. Also butter and jam, and good cold water.” 
During the course of breakfast, the colonel evidently re- 
covered from much of his amazement. Nevertheless, he 
resumed his place of observation at the window imme- 
diately upon finishing his breakfast. 

“We have already passed Japan,” he repeated several 
times, “and we are nearing China rapidly. Did you say 
that you could land anywhere and anytime you choose?” 
he resumed his conversation with Taussig. 

“Why, of course.” 

“And you can build any number of these ships?” 
“Certainly, as I have told you before, but why do you 
ask?” 

“It is quite obvious. You are revolutionizing the whole 
technique of warfare with your invention. There will no 
longer be a belligerent front, nor communication lines 
behind the front, nor any mobilization of troops. If we 
can transport a whole division from Paris to London, let’s 
say, in a single day, how would England have a chance to 
defend herself? Seriously, though, how much would you 
ask for a number of your ships? Name definite condi- 
tions, please, on the basis of which a discussion would be 
possible.” 

“But won’t you realize. Colonel, that I could not pos- 
sibly place a weapon like this in the hands of a power 
which, very likely would fight my own country with it?” 
“I think that a war between Germany and France is out 
of the question for many years to come. At least we are 
doing everything to avoid it.” 

“Certainly, except that the Germans think your present 
methods of forestalling such a possibility are intolerable. 
The only reason that they are not at war with you, is be- 
cause they do not have the necessary power to engage in 
war.” 

“Well?” 

“You would have to bring about such a state of affairs 
that the Germans would not want to go to war with you, 
even if they were able. Believe me, this ship is not the 
only weapon, or the most effective, which we are secretly 
preparing in our country. You learned of this one only 
by accident. The other you will become acquainted with 
when they are used on your fellow countrymen.” 

“You are frightening me,” said the Frenchman. ‘The 
general sentiment of revenge is growing daily in Germany, 
too, and what can we Frenchmen do about it?” 

“Honest reconciliation and forgetting.” 

The French officer shook his head. “Sounds too Utopian 
so far as your belligerent countrymen are concerned. Just 
as soon as Germany gets back on her feet again, she will 
attempt to defeat us in war. Don’t mind my talking so 
bluntly about this delicate subject, but I am talking as 
one soldier to another, as man to man. 

“As I said then, that is our sincere belief in France. We 
just can’t imagine a country like yours becoming resigned 
to the role that the Versailles Treaty forces upon her. 
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Also, believe me, that we French officers often dislike the 
methods employed by our statesmen in dealing with Ger- 
many, but we are forced to realize that there is no other 
way.” 

• “You will only hasten the collapse of France,” retorted 
Taussig. “Every technical progress, each new invention 
which a German, be it in Germany or elsewhere, may de- 
velop, will be exploited as a weapon for the liberation of 
Germany.” 

“Then be kind enough to name some other way that a 
future conflict between our countries may be averted, if 
you can think of any.” 

“I certainly can. Re-establish the empire of Charle- 
magne.” 

The Frenchman was completely taken aback. “That is 
absurd!” he gasped. 

“Absurd? Why? Yesterday I promised to show you 
the Japanese Isles at breakfast time. You shouted, ‘Im- 
possible!’ After all, what is impossible if man sets out to 
really accomplish it? Or can you propose anything less 
absurd to establish perennial peace between France and 
Germany?” 

“Germans and Frenchmen could never get along in one 
federation of states.” 

“What about Switzerland?”' 

“I grant that, but even so, how would you accomplish 
it?” 

“By referendum, or plebescite. France and Germany, 
with their states, would unite under one federal govern- 
ment. France being the stronger at present, she would 
have to take the initiative, of course, and be as fair as 
possible. The territories, which are now the cause of 

all the hostility, Alsace and Lorraine, I mean .” 

“Would have to be returned to Germany, I suppose.” 
There was sarcasm in the Frenchman’s tone. 

“Far from it. They would become independent states 
within the union. Would not Strasbourg be just the place 
for the seat of government, for the Presidential Office, the 
Ministries, etc.?” 

“What about old Britain? You don’t think for a mo- 
ment that she would stand for such a menacing alliance?” 
By way of answer, Taussig pointed to the control wheel. 
“With one of these ships, we could force England to her 
knees. But you are right; England is a sore spot in such 
a scheme. For hundred of years she has fought for su- 
premacy and she has been especially hard on you. Na- 
poleon realized that, and so did William II, but they were 
not up to the task of stopping Britain. Don’t you see that 
England is preparing for another blow; she will probably 
take advantage of the situation and side with us against 
you when the time comes. Don’t you see that she is lining 
up with all the rest of them against you?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“In a coalition.” 

“What coalition?” 

Taussig went on and on with his political discussion 
with the Frenchman, the importance of which need not 
be emphasized here. Then finally, “And then France will 
have another 1813 and 1814, and not even the genius of a 
Napoleon could help her.” 

“When,” smiled the colonel, “will all this happen?” 
“Sooner, perhaps, than you might think. You have 
crushed Europe to pieces to dominate them more easily. 
But those very pieces will unite against you very soon, be- 
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cause they refuse to be governed from Paris and England. 
Still the reins in both countries are held by men sharing 
common memories. How muck longer will they last? 
There is only one salvation for you. An alliance with 
Germany. If none of your countrymen can think of this 
idea, why don’t you be the first to broach it? Put it up 
as an issue in a public campaign and hold a referendum 
after three months. What do you think the results would 
be?” 

“Frankly, I don’t know.” 

“You mean, you’re convinced.” 

“No, no,” the colonel hastened to assure him, “the idea 
is too new to me as yet, that’s all. One can’t form an 
opinion on such a fateful question after a mere hour’s 
discussion. The thought is ideal and beautiful, and 
worthy of a victorious nation like ours. But do let me go 
over the whole thing once more before you ask me for my 
opinion of it. — Ah, India!” 

The craft was now above the Chinese Mountains. In the 
north, the eye was caught by the Siberian Steppes as far 
as the polar night would permit. Toward the south, the 
Bengal Bay was discernible, while the south ends of the 
two Indies were hidden by the curvature of the earth. 

CHAPTER XIII 
Off to Venus! 

• The colonel, usually so active and agile, was staring mo- 
tionless before him, reminding one almost of a dream- 
lorn Indian God. 

“Do you really think such a Franco-German Federation 
possible?” asked Martin in a low voice. 

“Certainly, if on both sides a few very prominent people 
sponsor the plan and campaign vigorously for it with all 
their influence upon the public mind. Newspapers, lec- 
tures, parliamentary speeches, the movies. You can sug- 
gest the greatest nonsense to the masses: Crusades, Marx- 
ism, Communism — why not something really sensible and 
useful for a change?” 

Soon the Yellow Sea in the east was disappearing from 
sight. European Russia far beyond Moscow hove into 
sight. The outlines of the Caspian and the Black Seas 
grew plain. The Plateau of Iran, the peaks of the Himal- 
aya Mountains and the Caucasus, the Persian Gulf, Meso- 
potamia, Asia Minor, Cyprus, the Nile Delta and parts of 
the Mediterranean.” 

“I feel,” commented Meixner, “as though I were return- 
ing from a long journey. Down there in the south, the 
cradle of civilization, and toward the west, Europe, our 
home” 

All busied themselves for awhile becoming absorbed 
in the vista until Martin called them for lunch. They all 
sat down to a hearty meal of cold meats, with biscuits for 
dessert. They did not even have to do without a real 
demi-tasse of Mocha coffee. The cigars and cigarettes had 
been lighted when, to the southwest, the Mediterranean 
grew visible as far as Tunis and Sicily. 

“We are over Turkestan,” said Taussig, winking to 
Meixner. 

“Colonel,” the later began in English, “I reckon it is 
about time for you to take your leave of us.” 

“Pardon?” 

“My colleagues and I, after hearing some of your re- 
marks, have deemed it inadvisable to have you continue 
this journey with us any longer.” 
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“What were those remarks?” 

“That makes little difference. But we have decided to 
retract our consent to having you as guest. I am here in 
the capacity of an American officer aboard an American 
vessel, and as such, I do not intend to keep you aboard. 
It is neither wise nor desirable.” 

The Frenchman rose in proud dignity. “Just as you 
wish, gentlemen.” 

Here Taussig intervened. “Lieutenant, it is impossible 
for the colonel to disembark here. One opening of the 
doors 4,000 miles above the earth, and we’ll all be as- 
phyxiated.” 

Here the colonel became frantically excited. “You think 
that I have not caught on to your foul game yet, don’t you, 
you curs. These two rats are trying to impersonate Amer- 
ican officers. You are all Germans, damned huns like all 
the rest of them. And you want to take this confounded 
ship to your country of barbarians and put it in some 
secret munition depot, until the time has come for you to 
leap at us again. But no, you’re mistaken, you black- 
guards. 

“Your damned country is not going to get this ship. 
I’ll prove that a real Frenchman is ready at any time to 
sacrifice himself for his country. I’ll destroy this ship and 
you rotten huns will plunge to Hell with me. There! !” 
Saying this, and almost breathless from excitement, he 
raised one of the heavy quartz pitchers from the table and 
drew back to hurl it at the center window. But before his 
arm came down, the colonel suddenly collapsed, seem- 
ingly lifeless, the pitcher crashing to the floor. 

“Excellent!” commended Taussig, admiringly. “You 
threw the switch for the varium anaethetizer just in time. 
Another second and all of us would be zooming to Hell.” 
“It was our salvation,” put in Meixner, “that these sons 
of the Nation Grande can never do anything without giv- 
ing a dramatic speech first. Well, let’s go down now, put 
him somewhere, and let him shift for himself.” 

Taussig turned the control wheel to the left, giving hack 
to the ship some of its natural weight. After a very short 
while, Meixner reported an altitude of only 3,000 kilo- 
meters. 

Here Taussig slowed down the ship’s fall, carefully 
checking the speed. The view narrowed, the Mediterranean 
sank below the horizon, also Italy and Greece. Only snow 
and ice were seen in the north now. 

“How high up are we now?” inquired Taussig. 
“Around 960 kilometers.” 

The earth drew nearer and nearer, the speed of the 
downward movement decreasing all the while. 

“Let’s do this a little faster,” urged Lindner impatiently. 
“We have been descending for a solid hour now.” 

Taussig negatively shook his head, proceeding with 
utmost care. 

“What a change for the worse!” sighed Martin. “Europe 
right before our eyes just a while ago, and now nothing 
but these dismal Asiatic steppes.” 

“This man,” explained Martin, “costs us at least two 
hours. Where are we now?” 

“Kilometer 95.” 

“Well, that isn’t bad,” muttered Meixner to himself. 
“Ninety,” came the report. 

• Taussig again slowed the fall of the ship, and Meixner 
reported single kilometers down to an altitude of fifteen 
kilometers. 



“Where now? the ship has stopped falling.” 

The Black Sea, too, had disappeared from view. Before 
them lay the Aral Lake, towards the west the Caspian Sea 
and the Caucasus Massive. 

The Astraea was racing through the atmosphere at full 
propeller force, its nose turned slightly downward. 

“There’s Chiwa on the left bank of the Amu Darja. 
We’ll let him off somewhere near that town. Has he got 
all his papers and his money? And let’s stick a visiting 
card in his pocket.” 

“What’ll I put down?” asked Martin. 

“Au revoir .” 

“Signature?” 

“Les quatre boches. There is an ideal landing place. 
Fix up an iron ration for him: some bread, canned meat, 
a bottle of wine, and some cigars.” 

The Astraea alighted in a region sheltered by dense 
woods, about a half mile from the gates of the town of 
Chiwa. The spot was next to the old caravan trail, where, 
from the days of Kings Cyrus and Cambyses, lively traffic 
had reigned until only recently. Only at the dictation 
of the proletariat were the traffic, the commerce, and the 
trail killed. Quietness and desolation everywhere, while 
the midday sun was beating with sultry hotness upon the 
scene. 

They lifted their sleeping guest out of the ship and 
placed him comfortably on the ground, his provisions be- 
side him. They hurried back to the ship. In a few 
minutes the Astraea had again vanished into the infinite 
blue of the skies. 

After Lindner’s wedding, the four companions had only 
a few weeks’ time to equip themselves for their journey 
to the distant planet. Weapons of every description, 
oxygen and carbon dioxide tanks, calcium chloride to bind 
the excess COs in the exhaled air, and food supplies for 
two years. 

The interval between the conjunction of Venus was 
about 600 days. The spectroscopic examination of Venus’ 
atmosphere which was made from the outer atmosphere 
aboard the Astraea, had shown a denser air than that of 
the earth, though similar in its component parts. Water 
vapor could also be detected in it. On landing, doubtless 
they would be able to breathe and find water, too, but it 
was highly improbably that they would be able to find 
nourishment to tide them over for twenty months. 

They had no intention of returning until they had 
secured an accurate picture of Venus’ geographical and 
geological structure. So, they provided for a twenty 
months’ stay. Martin suggested that some dogs and a few 
pregnant hogs be taken along. The extra chamber was, 
therefore, converted into a dog kennel and pig pen. The 
most spacious cabin was furnished as a living room and 
bed room. 

A thick sheet of blackened plate glass, on wheels, was 
placed before the central windows to ward off excessive 
radiation from the sun whenever desired. 

Again and again they thought of new articles that might 
prove indispensable. Decisions on such matters often came 
after lengthy discussions. Taussig had insisted that the 
fixed load should not be exceeded. 

When everything was ready, Lindner threw a bomb- 
shell in the form of a request to be permitted to take his 
wife with him. The others emphatically declared against 
such a move, and firmly told him to remain on the earth 
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if he were not able to join them alone. After this ul- 
timatum, Lindner had decided to stay on the island and 
supervise the building of the other airships, but thanks to 
Emilie’s persuasive power, he finally changed his mind. 

All preparations had at last been completed. Herr von 
Rhaden had been designated Senor Ranion’s substitute. 
After long, deeply moving farewells, the four men 
mounted their ship to taxi it to a suitable starting place 
from which they were to take off on their interplanetary 
journey. After a final careful inspection of the Astraea, 
they ascended at 10 A. M., taking a leisurely south-south- 
eastern course at an altitude of 1500 feet. 

The next morning found them over the open sea, a few 
miles off Cape Orange near Brazil and French Guiana, one 
hour ahead of their scheduled starting time. 

• Th eAstraea had gone down to the water’s surface. The 
waves were gently rocking the ship. All exits and the 
tower were open, the men were once more pumping their 
lungs full of exhilarating sea air and looking again at 
the ocean of this earth which they were soon to leave 
far behind them. 

Taussig was the most excited of the party, incessantly 
consulting the chronometer. Martin and Meixner stood on 
the platform, searching the sea with their binoculars. 

“That’s a steamer, no doubt.” Meixner pointed to a tiny 
curl of smoke in the west. 

“I wish that they wouldn’t be cruising here just at this 
time,” Martin said grouchily. “She is coming from that 
direction. I hope that they leave us alone.” 

“Yes. We daren’t be late on a date with Lady Venus.” 
The craft was approaching at full speed and soon was 
seen at her full size. Meixner continued observing it while 
Martin went to get the signal code book. 

“They have raised the British flag and are sending out 
signals,” Meixner reported. 

“They want us to identify ourselves,” Martin had in- 
terpreted the signals. “If we don’t comply within five 
minutes, they will fire.” 

“By what right? We are in Brazilian waters.” 

Lindner came rushing up to the platform. “Close the 
exits. Close the exits. We are ready to start. It is high 
time.” 

The tower and exits were carefully closed. Everybody 
went to the central cabin where Taussig sat at the con- 
trols, the chronometer in his hand. After a glance at this 
instrument, “Everything in readiness above?” 

“All ready!” 

With a jolt, the Astraea shot skyward. Below it and al- 
most brushing it, a shell hit the water. 

“A last greeting from the present lords of the earth,” 
remarked Martin whimsically. 

The earth sank deeper and deeper. Soon they had 
passed the outlying atmosphere, and the outside aneroid 
registered zero. The view of the earth widened rapidly. 
Its spherical shape was now quite strikingly evident. 

“We’ll soon see all of America,” Meixner pointed out. 
“How beautiful.” 

“So far the journey is just great. We will soon pass 
the point from which there is no returning.” 

“Are you anxious to go back?” quizzed Taussig. “You 
are right — you still can, you know. We are scarcely more 
than 3,000 kilometers above sea level.” 

“Where does the solar attraction become stronger than 
that of the earth?” 
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“At about 260,000 kilometers from the earth.” 

“Tell me,” begged Lindner, “could we possibly get to 
another solar system in a ship like ours?” 

“Theoretically, yes. But it would be extremely difficult 
if not impossible. Aside from the fact that the proper 
flying direction could scarcely be computed in advance to 
hit a certain fixed star, there is the element of time — or 
distance, rather. With the unaided eye, you can see stars 
which are thousands of light years distant from us.” 

“What is a light year?” 

“The distance that light can travel in one year. Now 
figure for yourself the enormous distance between us and 
the nearest fixed star which is four light years away.”* 

“I wouldn’t torture my brains.” Martin joined them. 
“But what would be our top speed in a direction away 
from the sun?” 

“In the outskirts of our solar system, in the orbit of 
Neptune, we might get up as high as 350 kilometers per 
second.” 

“One thousandth of the light’s speed, approximately. 
That would mean 4,000 years to the nearest fixed star. 
With a fully equipped Astraea, many thousand times the 
size of ours, there would be a chance for the 130th gene- 
ration to reach their destination. An encouraging pros- 
pect.” 

Taussig laughed. The trio continued their discussion 
until Meixner finally stopped them. 

“Quit it, you fellows. Look back on what we are leav- 
ing. But don’t speak. It would seem a desecration of 
such a moment.” 

All fell to silence and absorbed the strange and mystic 
sight below them. Almost the entire Western Hemisphere 
had come into sight. Not unlike the spinal cord of the 
skeleton of a huge vertebrate, the snow-capped peaks of 
the Rockies and the Andes topped the even-colored, sur- 
rounding earth. Outside of the Great Lakes, the gulfs and 
islands, no details could be discerned. 

None of them tired of the sight below. The continent, 
the wide glistening ocean, the white, icy caps of the polar 
regions, and here and there a darker spot indicating the 
centers of human activity and civilization. 

Lindner gave vent to an ecstatic ejaculation, pointing 
down to the earth with his outstretched arm. The Astraea 
had gotten so far away from our planet, that it now ap- 
peared to be a perfect globe suspended in space. Stars 
were twinkling all around it. A creepy feeling came over 
the whole party. Despite all their education in science 
and their logical minds, they had always subconsciously 
regarded the earth as the center of universal existence, as 
one absolute fundament. Now that the changed aspect 
of the earth had made them so conscious of the insig- 
nificant position in the cosmos of things, they experienced 
a feeling of being forsaken, of some integral part of them 
having been taken away. 

“I don’t know,” Lindner broke the silence, “but I feel 
sad. Sad, like I felt when I left Europe, only much more 
poignantly so.” 

“Yes,” sighed Meixner, “there goes our beautiful earth. 
Probably we shall never see her again.” 

Martin was staring vacantly ahead in a sombre mood. 
Taussig was busy at the telescope and altimeter. 

“In one hour,” he declared, “we shall be going at a 
speed to take us out of the terrestrial field of attraction. 
Who wants to go back? It is high time to decide.” 

*24,000,000,000,000 miles or 5,000 times the distance from earth to Pluto. 
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“Stop your talk about going back,” commanded Meix- 
ner. Lindner and Martin, as one man, vowed, “We’ll stay.” 

CHAPTER XIV 
In Space 

• Th eAstraea was still rising at fabulous speed, although 

her motion was scarcely evident, except that the field 
of vacuous space about the earth slowly gained in size. 
Also, the west coast of Africa, which they had seen before, 
had disappeared and snowy Alaska was now occupying 
the western border of the earth’s face. The axial rotation 
of the earth could be observed very plainly. 

Taussig looked up. “Attention, we are passing it now. 
Lindner, give me that rope.” 

Lindner rose from his seat and the next instant found 
himself at the ceiling, against which he bumped his head. 
From there he rebounded back, touching the floor with 
his feet. Then he was hurled into the gun chamber, where 
he frantically grabbed hold of a part of the gun. 

“I swear,” he shouted, “I don’t dare take another step. I 
am dizzy, too.” 

Taussig sprang to his feet, his hands clutching the sides 
of the chair. He executed several somersaults with the 
chair, until he finally landed flat on his back on the floor 
window. Martin bent down to assist him to rise, fell out 
of his chair, and started rolling toward the right while 
Taussig’s body moved to the left. They were deflected 
from the walls, and floated into collisions with each other. 
The two bodies hit each other in the middle of the room. 
They tried to assist each other in getting up, only to be- 
come more and more entangled. Lindner looked on, his 
face wearing a look of extreme bafflement. 

After many manipulations, which would have been com- 
ical had they not been so difficult and made at the cost of 
many painful bruises, all of them finally managed to be 
seated again in comparative safety. 

Taussig was about to move the black glass over the 
floor window. Just then, Lindner cast a glance at old 
Mother Earth. 

“Look!” he exclaimed, “what in heaven’s name is that?” 

They craned their necks to see what was happening. 

“The earth seems to be moving.” 

And indeed, it seemed as if the earth, which had thus 
far been in the nadir, from the viewpoint of the space 
travellers, was now rising. 

“No,” explained Taussig at the controls, “the earth has, 
of course, still its old orbit. But we have entered the solar 
gravity field, and therefore the center of gravity of our 
ship is turning toward the sun, toward which we are 
falling.” 

“I don’t feel so well,” complained Martin. “A mad sort 
of dizziness has taken hold of me. Everything seems to be 
whirling about before my eyes. I have a terrific ache in 
my stomach, yet I have not eaten anything since last 
night.” 

“I feel the same way,” verified Taussig, and Lindner 
added, “I am quite done up, myself. Meixner, you are 
the doctor around here, can’t you do something for us?” 

“God, I can’t even help myself. I can’t stand it very 
much longer,” the doctor moaned. 

The four men had slipped to the floor. They tried to 
rise, but their efforts were in vain. They had lost their 
sense of orientation and the command of their limbs. 
A violent urge to vomit was battling an overwhelming de- 



sire to give in to sleep. Their ears were ringing; every- 
thing swam before their eyes until they felt as if they 
were in the midst of an ocean of flames. Pressure 
clutched their heads like a vise slowly being tightened. 
At length they swooned into unconsciousness. 

Martin awakened, laved in perspiration. Cautiously he 
felt his head, looked about him, sat up, and then grew 
fully conscious of his situation. He was locked in the 
Astraea, racing toward the sun at an infernal speed. But 
how had it all happened? He remembered that he had 
felt excruciating pains and had lost consciousness. From 
there, his memory had been blotted out. 

He was sitting in the gun chamber. Light was stream- 
ing through the side windows, bathing everything in 
brightness. Now he began to remember. Somebody had 
said that he had lost his weight. He tried to stand up. He 
jumped toward the ceiling; his head touched it lightly, 
but he landed on his feet and could remain standing. He 
did have some weight, then. Very little, though, but 
enough to be able to distinguish up and down, and to be 
able to move about. 

None of his companions was in sight, however. He 
searched the gun chamber, then the central cabin. Not a 
living soul. But that was impossible. They must be some- 
where in the ship, dead or alive. The ventilators were 
working, though slowly. All the connecting doors were 
open. The manometer read 760 m.m., but if one of them 
had fallen into space through one of the doors, all of them 
would have been asphyxiated. But he was living and 
breathing, and his friends must, therefore, be on board. 

Through habit, he drew out his watch. It was a chrono- 
meter with a ten-day movement. It was running and read 
11:30 o’clock. 

Martin deliberated. 

• He had left the earth in the morning. When he had 

read the time before it was just 12:45. A few more 
hours had passed before he had lost consciousness. He 
must have lain for about six hours. Strange! 

Now first of all, he must find his companions. He pro- 
ceeded warily to the control chamber, where he found 
Meixner and Lindner, peacefully asleep side by side on 
the floor and drenched with perspiration. Martin allowed 
them to lie there for the time being. The next room, the 
one used as a dog kennel, was locked. No sense in look- 
ing there. There was only the platform left. And sure 
enough, there sat Taussig looking intently through his 
field glasses. 

Noticing Martin, he put down the glasses and said very 
complacently, “Nothing like a binocular telescope for 
looking at her.” 

“At what?” 

“The earth, of course.” 

“That star up there is the earth?” 

“Certainly.” 

A bright star, the size of a fist, which Martin did not 
remember ever seeing before, was shining in the zenith. 
It was brighter than the other heavenly bodies, and 
through the telescope one could see the familiar ter- 
restrial surface, with the Eastern Hemisphere entirely 
distinguishable. Above, and somewhat behind it, there 
was a small twinkling star which Taussig said was the 
moon. 

“We are now looking at the Old World,” said Martin. 
“When we left, we had America below us. I figured right 




then. I must have slept six or seven hours.” 

Taussig roared with laughter. “Six or seven hours, did 
you say? You’ve slept for 6Y2 days. We are more than 
four million miles away from the earth, and have still 
another twenty-odd million miles to go to Venus.” 

“What!” exclaimed Martin incredulously. “Six and a 
half days? More than twenty million miles to go? How 
do you know that?” 

“Tell me first, though, aren’t you hungry?” 

“Yes, I think so. — As a matter of fact, I’m starved.” 
“Let’s go into the central cabin, then, and cook some 
coffee and a bite to eat. We’ll wake the others and then 
talk over the events.” 

After awhile, the four space fliers were together at the 
dinner table. They had voraciously eaten everything that 
was served. When Meixner was about to light his cigar, 
the others asked him to refrain because the air in the ship 
had become close and stuffy. 

Meixner finally yielded, mumbling to himself. “If I 
had known this, I would have remained on earth.” 

“Well then, who is going to explain our mysterious 
affliction? Is there such a thing as horror vacui after all?” 
Meixner grew a shade excited. “Nonsense. Our condi- 
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tion is clinically well known, and I myself am acquainted 
with it.” 

Lindner’s face expressed sarcasm. “Why can’t you help 
us then? By the way, in what clinic did you study such 
cases as occur 35,000 miles above sea level?” 

“It is the study of ear diseases. In the interior of the 
ear there are the ends of the nerves of equilibrium, term- 
inating in three curves. They are all at right angles to 
each other, representing the three dimensions. Every 
movement of the head works a certain nerve.” 

“What has that to do with our trouble?” 

“Well,” continued Meixner, “if the otolithes lose their 
weight, they cease to exert their normal pressure upon the 
nerves. Then you no longer have any conception of di- 
rection and motion.” 

“I am beginning to understand now, but what about the 
dizziness and hum in the ears?” 

“Well, dizziness is defined as the incapability or orient- 
ating. And if you add the disturbance in the circulation, 
brought about by the absence of gravity, then you have 
the whole trouble right in a nutshell.” 

“Also the fact that we are four million miles closer to 
the sun than any other human being ever was,” interrupted 
Taussig. 

“How can you tell that?” Lindner was absorbed with 
interest. 

“This standard weight attached to an accurate spring 
scale. It weighs 9,800 grams on the equator of the earth, 
l x /i grams at the distance of Venus from the sun, and so 
on.” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t figure out the distance now. 
We’ll take your word for it,” Lindner begged. 

The meal was finished. The space travellers decided 
that two of them should keep watch for six hours, each 
trick alternating with the other two. But already on the 
second day of this arrangement, they had to change to 
shifts of three hours. They were all feeling badly and 
depressed. The ever-increasing heat made breathing dif- 
ficult and paralyzed almost all their activities. During 
their spare hours, they sought the comparative coolness of 
the platform, which was, unlike the bottom part of the 
ship, not exposed to the direct rays of the sun. While they 
were on duty, they did everything in a mechanical sort of 
way, as if they were in a daze. They had no adaptability 
and presence of mind left to meet possible dangers. For 
tunately, nothing occurred to menace their lives. 

• Time seemed to stand still, for there was no periodical 
change of conditions by which to measure it. 

Every morning Taussig would announce the correct 
time, also the distance from their destination. He was 
the keeper of the records. He alone knew how long they 
had been on their way; to the others it was an eternity. 
They hardly remembered ever having led an ordinary hu- 
man existence, one with human thoughts, feelings, hopes, 
passions, and disillusions. Everything had been blotted 
out of their benumbed minds. 

On each succeeding shift, they felt a bit weaker. 

When one day, after weeks of travel (it seemed like 
centuries to them), Taussig informed them that he was 
going to overstay his watch because they would soon enter 
the borderline of Venus’ shadow. His companions re- 
ceived this statement with utter indifference. The three 
went on the platform, staring at the earth moodily while 
Taussig remained in the control room. 



In about an hour, a rapid change seemed to come over 
all of them. It was as if the strange planet were extend- 
ing a hand, protecting them from the destructive beams of 
the sun. They gradually regained some of their mental 
alertness and physical stamina. Once more they were 
thinking, self-confident human beings, up to the tasks that 
were challenging their daring and courage. They re- 
membered Taussig’s last remark and had just awakened 
to its full import. They rose and went down to see him. 
“Where are we?” questioned Lindner. 

“Near Venus. We are just entering her shadow.” 

“That means that the sun’s heat must have decreased.” 
“Yes. Just take a look at the sun.” 

All jerked their heads down to peer at the sun through 
the darkened glass window. The sun had lost its circular 
outline. A considerable segment was cut out of its bright 
circle. 

“Where have I seen something like that before?” 
Lindner asked himself, aloud. “Of course, it is a solar 
eclipse.” 

“Right,” agreed Taussig, “except that Venus is causing 
it instead of the moon.” 

They all sat in silence, watching the sun diminish little 
by little. 

Unlike an eclipse on earth, it took several hours for 
Venus to cover half of the sun, which appeared there to 
be about twice the size seen from the earth. 

“How far are we from Venus now?” Martin queried. 
“About 160,000 kilometers, I think. Half the moon’s 
distance from the earth.” 

“Have we already entered the gravity field of Venus?” 
“Yes and no. Theoretically, yes, but Venus’ attraction 
has not much of a showing yet against the sun’s.” 

“How close shall we approach Venus?” 

“To about 80,000 kilometers. We’ll then be right in 
her field of attraction and then we will discharge right 
down to normal weight. We will be like a satellite re- 
volving about Venus. If after an examination of her il- 
luminated side, we decide not to attempt a landing, we’ll 
go around and at a corresponding point on the other side, 
we’ll charge again and fly back to earth in the same length 
of time that it took for us to get over here.” 

“You have already explained that to me,” reminded 
Martin. “But I do hope that we’ll be able to make a land- 
ing. How will you tell whether it’s advisable or not?” 
“I’ll be guided by the presence or absence of water on 
Venus. I could observe it on earth from a like distance.” 
The diminished solar radiation was now distinctly felt. 
Semi-darkness filled the room. Meixner removed the 
shade from the floor window. A huge dark ball had 
moved itself across the sun, occupying more than half of 
the firmament. Only a small rim of the sun was left, 
and the huge mass of Venus stood out plastically from the 
background, her sides being partly illuminated by the 
powerful sun. 

“Do you notice how the sun’s rays are breaking through 
even in places apparently completely covered by Venus? 
That is the refractory effect of Venus’ atmosphere. Have 
you noted the busy noise of the motors and your increase 
in weight? Venus’ gravity is asserting itself. Now listen; 
the sun is now west of Venus, while we are moving east- 
ward. In two hours and fifteen minutes we’ll see the sun 
rise on Venus.” 

At this moment, the alarm chronometer began to buzz. 
Taussig sprang to the control wheel and turned it to dis- 
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charge. 

“We are now beginning our revolution about Venus. It 
will soon be dark and cold.” 

The sun really disappeared entirely behind the planet. 
There was an uncomfortable drop in temperature. They 
turned on all the lights and heaters and wrapped them- 
selves in heavy furs. Still they could not help shivering. 

An hour or more passed. Then a huge pinkish white 
globe took form far in the east. For a good while, the 
four friends kept staring at the strange planet until a 
bright point rose out of the vague aura of mist. 

“Hurrah, the sun!” shouted Lindner. 

“Ah, so soon!” replied Taussig, looking again at the 
chronometer. “Why, of course, we see it a little earlier be- 
cause of Venus’ atmosphere. Now that you are frozen 
stiff, you are glad to see the sun rise again, aren’t you? 
The same sun that you angrily cursed just a few hours 
ago.” 

CHAPTER XV 
The Landing 

• The dark glass shade was again placed over the win- 
dow, yet a comfortable warmth soon filled the room. 

“It will take another hour,” Taussig continued, “before 
the sun has risen high enough so we can make out any- 
thing on Venus’ surface.” 

“There is one thing that I would like to know,” said 
Martin. “How is it that we don’t see anything of the 
illuminated side now, and how is it that we will be able 
to observe it in an hour?” 

“How stupid you are!” Taussig teased him. “Can’t you 
see that we have become a satellite of Venus? Our center 
of gravity, therefore, is no longer pointing toward the sun 
but toward Venus. That is why the sun appears near the 
edge of the floor window and no longer in its center. Dur- 
ing one circumnavigation, our ship will make one com- 
plete revolution about its longitudinal axis. — ” 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Martin, “but do you think 
that we’ll be able to make as easy a landing as we did on 
earth when we got rid of the Colonel?” 

“By no means,” Taussig assured him. “If we decide to 
attempt a landing, which decision we have to make within 
the next hour, it will be a very difficult feat.” 

“Let’s have a bite to eat before undertaking it.” 

Meixner rose and prepared a meal from canned goods. 
But, despite their appetite, the four men could scarcely 
eat anything. Taussig, in particular, was excited. First 
he would move back the darkened glass an inch or two, 
only to replace it again. Then he would give the physical 
instruments the once over. Then he would sit down at 
the control table, remove the black glass shade, put the 
telescope to his eye and observe intently for some mo- 
ments what appeared below. At last he rose, and his will 
power could not conceal the tremor in his voice as he 
said, “I think we’ll land.” 

The men looked down for minutes. The bright sunshine 
had made it impossible to see anything with the naked 
eye. 

“What can you see down there?” they asked Taussig. 

“Oceans and islands, water and land. Are you all 
agreed on an attempted landing?” 

“Yes.” 

Taussig turned the wheel to the left and held it there. 
“Now comes the acid test for our Astraea. The upward 
movement and the fall can easily be directed, but with 
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our enormous speed in the direction of a tangent, I run 
afraid that the friction with the atmosphere might melt 
the quartz shell of our ship.” 

“Can’t you arrange that we touch only the uppermost 
layers and then return into space, repeating that until 
we’ve lost most of our speed?” 

“That is the only thing that we can do, — by the way, we 
are falling.” 

“Oh, Lindner,” Taussig continued after a moment, “will 
you put that aerometer between the inside and outside 
windows? When we hit the atmosphere, you can let the 
outside windows down and report to me the movements 
of the needle.” 

They were still falling rapidly. The altimeter indicated 
that. They also felt their body weight increasing, and 
noted that the surface of the planet was speedily coming 
closer. The glare was still too strong to make out any 
details with the naked eye. 

Taussig turned the wheel again, this time to the ex- 
treme right. They still kept falling. A strong feeling 
of fatigue overcame them. Their limbs began to ache 
and their eyelids felt as if they were lead. But the wild 
excitement of it all kept them awake. 

“Meixner,” said Taussig, throwing the wheel back to its 
old position, “give me a camphor injection, a heavy dose 
of it, for I fear I may go to sleep here at the wheel.” 
Meixner complied with his request. 

“Ah, that feels good. Why don’t you administer it to 
the rest too? We’ll need all our energy today.” 

They were still falling from the unheard of altitude of 
80,000 kilometers. Taussig was all attention at the con- 
trols. Nobody had spoken for quite a time. 

Suddenly the four made a sound of enthusiasm and joy. 
Below, there was an ocean, a strange, immense sea. There 
were distinct insular formations, and toward the dark side 
apparently a continent. The myriad bays and peninsulas 
on its coast line reminded one of Greece. Meixner took 
out the kodak to immortalize the first impression of a 
new world. The surface was now rapidly moving toward 
them, but only a part of Venus’ hemisphere had re- 
mained visible. 

“Listen, Meixner,” ordered Taussig, “go over to that 
Venus altimeter and tell me whether we are falling or 
rising.” 

“Falling now,” Meixner reported, handing the kodak 
to Martin. “The needle is pointing exactly to 1,000 kilom- 
eters from the surface now.” 

“1,000.60, — that means that we are rising?” 

“Yes. I am testing the controls; will you continue re- 
porting the changes?” 

“999.1.” 

• In monotones, Meixner reported a gradual drop down 
to 60 kilometers. Then Lindner opened an outside 
window and observed the aerometer carefully. It indicated 
no pressure. 

Within another hour the Astraea’s altitude was cautious- 
ly lowered to kilometer 40. Then Lindner reported 10 
m.m. of mercury. Shortly thereafter there was a faint 
whizzing sound. 

The men looked down to the planet below. They grew 
fully aware of the enormous speed at which their craft 
was racing above Venus’ surface. All the visible portion 
of it was bathed in bright sunlight. While on one side, 
near insular formations, there came within sight, island 
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after island, on the other side another group of islands 
sunk, one by one, below the horizon. The whizzing sound 
had become almost inaudible. 

“Our speed must have decreased somewhat,” commented 
Taussig. “I think that we can venture a little deeper.” 

After a little while Taussig swung the wheel back again 
into the right position. “Unfortunately, we must go up 
again. See that huge mountain ahead of us. Notice the 
peaks without any snow, while the lower regions are white 
with it. This planet has something on ours so far as 
high mountains go.” 

Behind the mountain chain lay land, broken by gradual- 
ly deepening terraces. They had passed the snow covered 
mountains. Then dark green hills struck their eyes until 
they finally found themselves above an apparently fertile 
plain, with glistening spots here and there like bodies of 
water. 

“At night, this circumnavigation would have been fatal. 
Most likely we would have crashed into one of those high 
peaks at a speed of 20 kilometers a second. Where and 
when are we going to land now?” 

“Either in Koenigsburg or in Costock,” said Taussig 
dryly, “if we don’t get rid of this cosmic speed of ours. 
Until we regain full control of our ship, we can’t dream 
of landing. We didn’t travel through space for 35 million 
miles only to have this ship crash to pieces during the last 
six or seven miles.” 

The ship descended a little deeper into the atmosphere 
and the whizzing sound again increased in its intensity. 
It decreased, however, as the speed of the vehicle was 
partially slackened. This play repeated itself eight times 
until Lindner reported an outside pressure of 300 m.m. 

Meanwhile, the sun had passed the zenith and dropped 
a distance toward the horizon. 

“Let’s see whether she will obey the rudders,” Taus- 
sig suggested. 

This attempt proved utterly impossible, and the terrific 
wind resistance threatened to snap off the rudder. 

Taussig coaxed the craft down lower. 

“400 m.m. outside pressure.” 

“Here in this thicker layer, the speed ought to brake 
more readily,” Taussig informed them. “If only I could 
turn the ship around and make use of the propeller.” 

“Why don’t you set the motor in reverse?” Martin sug- 
gested. “It’s easy enough.” 

“That’s an idea,” acknowledged the commander, “Why 
haven’t I thought of that before?” 

The craft’s speed decreased now with great rapidity. 
She was drawing closer every minute to the surface and 
details of the planet were growing sharper momentarily. 
Enormous forests, groups of yellowish earth hills, spark- 
ling water surfaces, lakes, rivers, and ponds. 

The sun was almost touching the horizon when Taussig 
announced that the Astraea was now under control, and 
that he was prepared to attempt a landing. He had al- 
ready decided upon a suitable spot. 

“Open the windows now and let’s have some air,” or- 
dered Martin. 

Soft, warm, fragrant air soon filled the ship. The men 
took deep breaths; what a relief after days of regenerated 
air! 

Meanwhile Taussig had turned the ship, raised its nose 
and was heading it back for a high hill which they had 
just passed. On flying over it again, they noticed a pond 
on the plateau about 200 paces around. Apparently it was 



fairly deep for its bottom was invisible. 

Slowly the Astraea descended to the surface of the pond 
at the same moment that the sun struck the horizon. 

Taussig rose from the controls, stretching his limbs. 
“Here we are,” taking a deep breath, “Meixner, let me 
have a look at the champagne.” 

“I don’t know,” said Martin, “but I am not exactly in 
a festive mood.” 

Meixner smiled. “You’ll get over that all right. We 
are all very tired from our strenuous journey. Am I glad 
it is over?” 

Lindner looked at the barometer. “630 m.m. of mer- 
cury. Almost similar to terrestrial conditions, allowing 
for the lesser gravity. We’ll be able to breathe without 
much trouble all right. But champagne? Not I. I have 
only one desire now, — sleep, and plenty of it.” 

“The same with me,” Taussig chimed in. “Let’s close 
the windows.” 

“What for?” Martin protested. “The air is mild and 
warm.” 

“What about the insects?” 

“Ridiculous, with our heavy screens which we can elec- 
trify. Let them come, the Venusian creatures.” 

The sun was sinking. With very little twilight, the 
whole scene fell into darkness. The first star began to 
twinkle in the firmament. But not even Taussig felt in- 
duced to pay any attention to this novel nocturnal sky. 
Exhausted and fatigued, they all sought their bunks and 
soon were soundly sleeping. 

• Lindner awoke first. Thoroughly rested, he felt in an 

excellent humor. His attention was arrested when he 
cast a glance outside the window. 

The ship was wrapped in a whitish coat of bright mist, 
which made visibility impossible at even the shortest dis- 
tance. 

Lindner was greatly puzzled as to the nature of this 
phenomenon. The mist was waving to and fro like a 
cloud. Was, perhaps, the Venusian atmosphere luminous 
and opaque? 

But no, only yesterday had they not distinguished oceans 
and islands, mountains and forests? 

When Lindner entered the control chamber, he found 
his friends just getting up. Martin and Taussig, lying on 
their stomachs, were observing the marine fauna through 
the plate glass floor window. 

The limited field of vision was alive with a multitude of 
aquatic animals of countless kinds. There were eel-like 
creatures without fins, but equipped with hundreds of 
flagellums and threads; sphere-shaped animals, naked and 
sleek as snakes, with two or three tentacles which served 
for locomotion. There were also multifarious species of 
Crustacea of all sizes. 

“You are right,” Martin continued a previously begun 
conversation, “I have not seen anything fish-like myself, 
yet.” 

Lindner addressed him, “So you are staring in the 
water at crabs or whatever they may be, instead of out of 
the window to behold something far more interesting.” 

“See what?” asked Taussig, “You can’t see anything for 
all the fog.” 

“So that is what you think it is? The funniest fog 
I ever saw, I must say.” 

Meixner smiled in amusement. “I have already caught 
this mysterious fog. There in the epouvrettes.” 
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He pointed to a number of plugged epouvrettes contain- 
ing a reddish-gray, translucent fluid. 

“What is that?” inquired Lindner. 

“Media for bacteria. Ordinary broth in one, blood ser- 
um in the other, and concentrated broth from Venusian 
mollusks which I caught this morning with an angle.” 
“How long are we going to stay here?” 

“Not very long, I reckon,” answered Taussig. “We’ll 
have our breakfast here. If, by then, this fog which the 
doctor thinks is of bacterial nature, has dispersed, we’ll go 
out on a little scouting tour, otherwise we’ll stay some- 
where close by where there is no fog.” 

The four men carried their frugal breakfast to the plat- 
form. A warm fog still enveloped the lake and the ground. 
Here and there, however, small clearances could be per- 
ceived, not large enough to see through, but indicating that 
the fog was thinning away. 

“Nasty thing, this fog,” grumbled Lindner. “I wish it 
would clear up.” 

It was as if the evil air spirits of Venus were just await- 
ing this password. Lindner had scarcely finished his re- 
mark when a gentle breeze arose. The fog was dispersed 
in every direction. A large cloud of it was blown down 
upon the water, to which it gave a silvery, downy blanket. 
Another cloud of it coated the vegetation. The remainder 
was blown away. There was now open vision. 

The lake was bordered on three sides by green bushes. 
At a distance, they gave the impression of terrestrial vege- 
tation, but appeared quite differently upon close observa- 
tion. They were a wild jumble of leaves of every color 
and shade, so closely interlocked as to look like a huge 
natural carpet. It reached the height of a man in some 
places. Superimposed upon this formation, there were, 
what appeared much like earthly trees, huge plants with a 
green bark and no branches. They measured ten or more 
yards in diameter, towering a hundred yards high and 
then spreading into thick foliage. 

The soft breeze had died. An almost sacred silence 
reigned for awhile. The air was sultry as on hot days 
on earth, and the surface of the lake mirrored the clear 
blue sky. 

Then there was a crackling sound in the thicket. As 
if by force, four pairs of eyes turned in the direction of 
the sound. All were curious to learn its cause. 

After a moment, something cylindrically shaped and 
black emerged from the conglomerate of green. 

“Ah, a foot,” spoke Taussig, “with a hoof like a horse’s.” 
Then another foot followed, a third and a fourth, and 
then a huge black trunk came into sight, twice the size 
of a man. There were also two other extremities similar 
to the shears of a crab. The animal lowered its trunk 
into the water, sucking in the water quite loudly. Then 
it raised its trunk, stepping into the water with its two 
forelegs. Now it was presented in its full hugeness. It 
was about twenty-five feet long, ten feet high, considerably 
larger than the elephant, had three pairs of legs, a pair 
of shears and a trunk. 

CHAPTER XVI 
Danger! 

• It proceeded to do a little fishing, picking one shell 
animal after the other from the pond, crushing them 
with a terrific noise. Then the trunk would descend and 
devour the broken mass. Suddenly the giant halted in 
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apprehension, waving its trunk toward the ship as a 
sniffing dog would do. 

Martin was feverish with a desire to shout. 

“Fellows,” he roared, “I’ll take this beast’s measure.” 

Saying this, he aimed his Mauser gun and shot at the 
hulking mass. 

The feeble report gone, they heard a hoarse groaning 
sound as answer and saw the whole black mass of the 
monster plunge headlong into the water, making for the 
ship. 

Four guns were instantly directed at the beast and a 
shower of bullets rained upon him. Two yards from the 
vessel, the monster turned over, showing its whitish belly. 
The eight extremities jerked in paroxysms of pain which 
finally subsided and then ceased. 

Martin picked up from the floor a rope as thick as a 
finger, made a sling in it, and threw the improvised lasso 
about one of the legs of the monster. Joining forces, they 
drew him up beside the ship. 

“What now?” 

“Well,” explained Martin, “the doctor ought to dissect 
him so that we can learn whether his meat is edible 
or not.” 

Taussig shook his head incredulously. “How is he going 
to settle the question?” 

“That is what I took the hogs along for.” 

“Why the hogs?” 

“They have an extremely fine sense of taste and smell. 
Anything that a pig will eat is fit for human food.” 

Meanwhile Meixner had climbed down to the animal on 
a rope ladder, cut off one of the legs with a set of bowie 
knives, and fastened it to the rope. The four men pulled 
it up on board. 

It was an animal with three- jointed extremities. A 
round, thick, upper thigh was on an equally long, but 
somewhat thinner lower thigh. Then the foot with a 
horse-like hoof, covered with a projecting sharp claw. 
The skin was sleek and shiny, hairless and hornlike in 
texture. It could be cut with the heavy American knife. 
They dissected the leg, saw the nerves, blood vessels, and 
muscular structure, but to their surprise there was no bone. 

“This huge animal is an invertebrate,” decided Meixner, 
breathless in astonishment, “instead of a skeleton, it has 
a hard shell like our Crustacea. Let’s cut off a piece of 
the flesh, now, and see whether it is edible.” 

“I’ll go on a little scouting trip, meanwhile, and take 
a look at the countryside,” said Martin. 

“So will I,” said the other two simultaneously. 

“We can’t do that,” objected Meixner. “Let only two 
of you go, and the other stay to prepare the lunch. Toss 
a coin, boys.” 

Martin and Taussig were to be excused. 

“I’ll take you on shore on the Astraea and then go back 
into the middle of the lake,” suggested Lindner. 

“I’d like to take a dog and one of the hogs along,” in- 
sisted Martin. 

The little expedition looked decidedly comical. Ahead 
of them was a big German police dog, evidently enjoying 
his long missed freedom. Behind stalked Martin in a 
leather trapper’s attire, like Taussig, who was dragging 
behind him a huge hog on a rope. 

The vegetation they came upon immediately after leav- 
ing the ship was of greatest interest. Everything was so 
strange, so exotic, never before seen by any man. The 
green growths on the ground were really three to five feet 
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long, cylindrically shaped stems, very soft and bulging 
’with sap. The hog seemed to like them very much for she 
immediately began to eat at them as she trotted along. 
Martin cut oif a specimen of this plant to take back with 
him to the ship. 

Now they inspected the higher plants. The most amaz- 
ing thing about them was the excessive size of the leaves. 
Leaves of all shapes; heartlike, lancettes, haired, sleek. 
But the smallest specimens had an area of at least four 
square feet and the thickness of a man’s fist. The leaves 
were directly attached to the stems. 

“Strange flora, indeed!” mumbled Martin. 

“You must remember that these are the tropics even 
though we are 7,000 feet above sea level.” 

“But I see no small animals, insects, worms, no fruits 
or flowers.” 

“There is a flower for you right there. And a very 
pretty one too.” 

• It was a lovely bloom as large as a head of cabbage, 

set in the center of a leaf forming its base. The leaf 
was circular, green and at least fifteen feet in circumfer- 
ence. A sweet fragrance was exuded from it, suggestive 
of roses. The flower was wide open, its center contain- 
ing a large stamen. It resembled much the terrestrial 
centifoliae. 

Martin suddenly grasped Taussig’s arm, pointing in the 
air above him. A bird-like creature was swiftly coming 
down in narrowing circles. It was smaller than a lark, 
and its movements were so quick that one could not see 
just what kind of creature it was. It finally reached the 
top of the flower and perched itself in the depression of 
the bloom. 

With surprising suddenness, the leaves of the flower 
folded up over their hapless victim. All the observers 
saw now was a reddish-purple ball larger than a man’s 
head. 

Puzzled, the men looked at each other. “Ah, a car- 
nivorous plant,” exclaimed Taussig. “I must take that 
along to the Astraea.” 

He approached the flower, then halted in* amazement. 

The supposed flower made half a rotation, a tube-like 
organ shot out from an orifice, ejecting a strong-smelling 
fluid. Then the ball detached itself from its leafy base and 
began rolling down the slope, soon disappearing. 

The two men were just about to discuss this strange 
phenomenon. They were walking up the slope which led 
to the plateau when suddenly, Bello, the dog, tore away 
from them and excitedly ran, with the hog also following 
suit as fast as her plump legs would permit her to go. 

The explorers were soon to see thp cause of all this 
sudden commotion. A serpent-like beast, twenty feet long, 
as thick as a man’s thigh, was making its way quickly 
toward the party, hissing as it came nearer. Taussig’s 
first thought was his gun, but the long mountaineer’s cane 
impeded him. So, at random, he hurled the cane at the 
creature. Luckily enough, the spear pierced the serpent 
through its middle, pinning it to the ground. It curled 
up in agony, its lower side turned up and was equipped 
with many short legs. About a dozen shots from their 
automatics were required to kill the animal. 

“Ye gods',” swore Taussig, “it sure does take a lot to 
blow the daylights out of this ugly looking thing. Do you 
know what it is? Looks like a centipede raised to the 
nth power. 



“If this is the size of the Venusian centipedes, what 
must the crocodiles and sharks, and even the human be- 
ings look like?” 

“You must not forget that we are in the tropical zone 
of a planet that receives twice as much light and solar 
heat as the earth.” 

“Don’t I feel it?” replied Martin, wiping his forehead. 
“But here we come across our two runaways, — here, Bello. 
Our cute little pig is eating again. I wonder what she 
has found now?” 

The dog approached and sniffed at the dead worm with 
evident displeasure. The hog had dug into the ground and 
unearthed several blue root bulbs, the size of a child’s 
head, one of which she was devouring with evident relish. 
The friends gathered two of these bulbs and proceeded up 
the stony path. 

“What do you think this is?” asked Taussig, taking up 
a handful of brilliant stones. They ranged in size from 
a cherry pit to the size of a walnut. 

“I don’t know exactly,” replied Martin, “they may be 
rock crystal.” 

“Rock crystals don’t come in octaeders,” mused Taus- 
sig, “I think they are diamonds.” 

Martin now inspected one of the stones carefully. 
“Might well be. But look at all the thousands of them. 
If they are diamonds, they are worth countless millions.” 

A monstrous winged creature, with a body the size of 
the human adult’s and a wing spread of twenty-five feet, 
suddenly soared from a group of trees which they had 
been approaching during their conversation. The huge 
bird, if it could be called a bird, circled over them about 
fifty feet from the ground, and then suddenly dropped a 
fist-sized stone which barely missed hitting Martin. Both 
he and Taussig jerked their guns to their shoulders, aimed 
and fired. The winged creature began to sway, but man- 
aged to escape beyond a hill where it apparently went 
down. 

“One sure does have to have good nerves on this planet 
of yours,” said Martin. 

They had reached the border of the group of trees. 
Besides the kind of green plants with which they were al- 
ready familiar, they saw a number of strange red and 
yellow fruits, and also many flowers of various size and 
formation. 

“I am not going into this jungle,” Taussig declared. 
“I don’t feel any too comfortable. Let’s report our ob- 
servations to the others and then decide on further activ- 
ities.” 

“Don’t back down so quickly. We ought to inspect the 
territory as far as it is accessible. I can hear a rustling 
sound over there to the left.” 

They followed up the sound. A spring leaped from 
between two rocks. It flowed briskly over a distance of a 
hundred feet, over cascades and miniature waterfalls, los- 
ing itself in a thick carpet of plants 

• Two animals drank the water thirstily. Taussig and 

Martin tested the water carefully, and finding it pleas- 
ant and cool, they did not hesitate to quench their own 
thirst with it. They followed the spring along its course, 
when suddenly the dog showed signs of alarm, sniffing 
excitedly all the while. 

They had reached an area of somewhat denser vegeta- 
tion, although the “grass” was not very high. Before 
them were two trees about 120 to 150 feet high, standing 
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thirty feet apart. They were aware of some stealthy move- 
ment between the trees, but could not detect the nature 
of it at the moment. Both got their guns ready, Taussig 
loading his gun with an explosive-containing bullet, very 
similar in its miniature size to a shrapnel shell. Warily 
they followed the dog. 

Suddenly the animal vented a painful howl while he 
was lifted three feet into the air by some invisible force, 
so it seemed. Then a black, round body could be seen, 
suspended from the tree. It was three feet in diameter, 
and working frantically with two of its tentacles, it drew 
the dog upward inch by inch 

Well, I’ll be . A giant spider ’ ! shouted Martin. 

A report from Taussig’s gun, and then another from 
within the black mass of the writhing animal. It burst 
into pieces, some of which fell to the ground while others 
remained in the tree in convulsive movement. The dog, 
too, fell to the ground and made for his masters with a 
deep howl. His right foreleg was clutched in a sling of 
a string-thick, transparent thread of some sticky and extra- 
ordinarily tough substance. With no little difficulty, Mar- 
tin freed the dog from it. Then the two decided to call 
it a day, wending their way thereupon to the lake. 

Meixner who had seen them coming, was just lowering 
the Astraea on shore when they reached the waterfront. 

He welcomed them in good humor. “What are the vege- 
tables you’ve got with you? Let’s see whether we can 
make use of them in the kitchen?” 

He took one of the green stalks and cut it into five 
pieces. He smelled and tasted one of them, then put 
each of the pieces into separate dishes and set them on 
the electric plate. “We’ll have lunch in an hour,” Meix- 
ner returned to a subject of more importance. “The soup 
is on the fire, also some meat which we killed this morn- 
ing. Green vegetables which we got from the lake, too.” 

“How did you kill the time?” Martin asked. 

“Oh, I made up a few sections of the animal we killed. 
It’s a kind of a cross between a spider, a crab and an 
insect. Low form of animal life, anyway. Then we 
scouted around on the water a little with the Astraea. I 
saw a group of thin, pointed plant stalks sticking out 
from the water near the shore. Doesn’t the smell remind 
you of some kind of condiment? Since the hog had no 
objection to them, I don’t believe that they are harmful. 
We then hoisted the remainder of the beast’s corpse from 
the water and dropped it some distance away on land. 
We noticed a number of animals looking like giant ants. 
They were standing on four hind legs and busying four 
other members with a colossal tree trunk. When we 
dropped the cadaver, they fled. We landed and took a 
sample from the pith of the trunk. The whole thing looked 
like a huge mushroom without the cap. The pith reminded 
me of sago but is of finer grain. And what have you in 
your specimen box?” 

“Just a little something for Mrs. Lindner,” Taussig 
answered casually. He handed Lindner the stones. 

Lindner examined them thoroughly. “Well, I’ll eat 
my hat if those aren’t diamonds of the very finest kind,” 
he exclaimed ecstatically. “This represents an enormous 
fortune that you have given me.” 

“Over there behind the thicket you’ll find them by the 
thousands. We’ll go there before we leave and pick up 
a few millions’ worth.” 

“We also heard your guns bark several times,” stated 
Meixner. 
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Martin gave a detailed report of their expedition. The 
longer he spoke, the more serious grew Lindner. Meix- 
ner’s attention was divided between his specimen dishes 
and Martin’s report. When the latter had finished, he 
said, “Well, we have another half hour until lunch. Go 
up to the platform and, What the devil is this?” 

The ship began rocking violently. “Taussig, — Taussig!” 
shouted the chef frenziedly, “get a move on and take the 
Astraea up a thousand feet or so, — I can’t cook anything 
this way!” 

Taussig complied forthwith. The air was perfectly 
calm. The lake, however, had all of a sudden begun to 
rage and throw up vicious waves. 

The Astraea rose and slowly drifted toward a small 
woodland area crowning the hill. From this point they 
had an impressive bird’s eye view of the whole territory. 
The tiny, gleaming mountain lake, now calming as 
abruptly as it had begun to boil, the bushes bordering 
the lake and beyond, the stormy plateau from which the 
diamonds glistened. They descended into the crown of 
one of the huge, tree-like plants on top of the hill, full of 
giant, golden fruits of some kind. Martin and Lindner, 
well armed, went to the platform to pick one of them. 

Then in another instant, the sound of two shots, and at 
the same time Martin’s command, “Up, right away!” 
Taussig threw the wheel into the extreme right position 
and the Astraea rose obediently. 

After a short interval, “Stop!” barked Martin. 

CHAPTER XVII 
Attack from the Air 

• Meixner rushed to the platform to learn the cause 

of their quick move. Coming back, he reported to 
Taussig, “It’s nothing. They shot an animal which made 
for them with a heavy branch from the tree. They were 
trying to pluck two of those big apple-like fruits. The 
cadaver of the queer beast is on the platform. Looks like 
a winged ant the size of a man. 

“Not the fragile ones of our ants though, but with regu- 
lar feathers. It also has a trunk like the animal we killed 
this morning, and four pairs of extremities, one of which 
was like a crab’s shears, while the others tapered into 
hands much like a human being’s. Each finger bears a 
keen claw. Recalling this morning’s hunt, I took a good 
look at the inside of that animal we killed. I found a 
stomach, intestines, a liver and several glands which I 
thought were spleen, kidneys, and perhaps hermaphroditic 
reproductive glands, also the main strands of the nerves, 
the gills and lungs. When I attended medical college, 
I had to dissect all kinds of animals, but never have I 
encountered such a jumble of organs.” 

“Very interesting,” commented Taussig, “but how about 
going back down the lake? It is quite calm now.” 

Meixner, again giving his attention to the cooking, 
nodded affirmatively. The Astraea descended easily onto 
the mirror of the lake. Lindner and Martin entered the 
central cabin. 

Meixner opened a small folding table. “Where are 
the apples?” he asked. 

“After dinner. We’ll have to see first whether the pigs 
like them.” 

Martin brought out a bottle of Rudesheimer wine. 
“From my secret cabinet,” he smiled. “The first dinner 
prepared here on what Venus can offer shall be washed 
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down with a glass of old Rhine wine in the absence of a 
fitting domestic product. The first sip . is to the Goddess 
whose name our planet bears. Here is to what we love!” 
His companions responded with gusto to his toast. 
Meixner brought the steaming soup. 

“Let’s say grace,” he soberly suggested. 

The first course was eaten in silence. Then came a 
roast with vegetables. 

“The roast reminds me of capon, except that it is juic- 
ier,” observed Martin. “And the vegetables taste like 
mashed potatoes with truffles.” 

“They are the bulbs that the hog dug out of the ground 
this morning. Now, take a look — here is a delicacy — .” 
It was a course of tender, pink, sliced meat which, 
apart from a faint earthy taste, tasted much like fish. 
There was also a salad of green leaves with a sour dress- 
ing. It tasted like a mixture of lemon, orange, and pine- 
apple. 

“From what is this made?” inquired Taussig. 

“It is simply boiled meat from a small crab. The 
salad is made from the leaves you brought home. Here 
is a cake baked from the flour-like stuff from the tree 
trunk, and lard from the animal we killed this morning.” 
“Everything is delectable,” praised Lindner. “And 
this is our dessert?” * 

A slice of the fruit that was picked to the great conster- 
nation of the giant ant was placed before each of them. 
Within a stony shell, which had to be sawed through, 
they found juicy, reddish yellow fruit meat with a slight- 
ly tart, aromatic taste. Very delicious, indeed. The din- 
ers admired not only its pleasant taste but marveled also 
at its great size, at least thirty inches across. 

The dinner was concluded with demi-tasses. Martin 
brought in some cigars and all indulged in a long denied 
pleasure. 

“Sure does smell great,” approved Meixner. “I think 
that the next thing to do is to go out to the rocky plateau 
and gather in as many diamonds as we wish to take along 
with us.” 

“Fine idea,” agreed Lindner, “we’ll have good use for 
a little money when we get back to earth.” 

“All right, then,” put in Taussig, “let’s go up and land 
near the plateau. Two of us will remain on board while 
the others go out looking for the gems.” 

“I’ll go with Lindner,” proposed Meixner. Each of us 
will take a knapsack and pick out the biggest stones.” 
“And remember,” admonished Martin, “that one shot is 
the signal for immediate return. Leave everything in 
such an event and rush on board.” 

The two treasure seekers had been out for half an hour, 
when Taussig, standing beside Martin on the platform, 
drew the latter’s attention to what seemed a little gray 
cloud rising over the northern horizon. Martin studied 
the phenomenon through his binoculars, then fired a shot. 

After scarcely a minute, Meixner and Lindner returned 
on board, their bags almost filled. Within the same short 
time, the little “cloud” had grown to be a big black one. 
It loomed now over their heads. Other similar clouds 
were advancing from all directions. 

Taussig leaped to the wheel and threw it down hard. 
“This ‘cloud’ consists of swarms of Venus’ highest be- 
ings, the lords of this world of whom we killed two this 
morning,” he revealed to the others. “If we gain a great- 
er altitude before they close in on us, we’ll lick them. 
Otherwise we are in for a tough time. Let’s hope we can 
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sneak through them. Keep the gun holes open — There 
you are.” 

It had grown dark quickly. The animals that had con- 
centrated above them from all points had formed an 
impenetrable blanket, so it seemed. “Now we’ll have a 
showdown,” said Martin grimly, switching the motor to 
its full power. “We’ll try to break through. Watch 
out, we are going to hit them now.” 

• The impact was terrific. The vessel trembled. Lamps 

and floodlights snapped into darkness. The Astraea 
was zooming through the air with mad speed, but it was 
impossible to break the cordon of its opponents. 

They were right in the thick of the fray now. 

They could see the Venus people very clearly now. 
They were man-sized beings with eight extremities. Some 
of them had wings with a spread of twenty-five feet, oth- 
ers were wingless and riding upon creatures of a dif- 
ferent specie which were considerably bigger and also 
octuples. They were almost indistinguishable to the trav- 
elers, and on the other hand, they were all too excited for 
cold-blooded observation. 

With the first group, a human expression was unmis- 
takable on their faces, although the long trunk, replacing 
nose and mouth* was very distorting and lent a comical 
appearance to their faces. But the lively eyes, the high 
forehead and the oval cranial structure pointed toward 
considerable intelligence. Only Martin and Taussig were 
noting these things; Meixner and Linder crouched behind 
their machine guns, gloating over their rattling and 
death-dealing sounds. 

Martin glanced through the periscope. Not a chance to 
get through. There were six or eight more layers above. 
“Let’s turn on all guns,” he bellowed into Taussig’s ear. 

The ensuing fusillade was deafening. 

Taussig shook his head as he noted the futility of the 
barrage. 

“Switch on all the varium tubes,” he yelled back. 

No sooner said than done. 

In another half minute the Astraea had to fight her 
way through the mass of animals. Stunned bodies col- 
lided violently with the shell. Dozens of them. But soon 
the vessel had emerged above them and made a leap up- 
ward. Below them, the clearance that their varium tubes 
effected for them, closed again. Silence again reigned 
in the Astraea. 

For miles they saw the living, quivering mass. There 
must have been hundreds of thousands of them. 

“I certainly must give them credit for having a well 
organized state,” Taussig said. “I’d like to see any Eu- 
ropean state duplicate their mobilization of such an army 
within such a short time.” 

“Yes,” agreed Martin, “except for our varium tubes, 
we would have been in an awful predicament, in spite 
of our machine guns and superior human intelligence. 
They certainly have a lot on us. I don’t believe that there 
are any vertebrates here on this planet.” 

“Probably not,” ventured Dr. Meixner, “because the 
animals that are highest up in the scale of evolution are 
usually dominant in power among the rest of them. By 
their unusual intelligence and their actions, also by the 
fact that they have put other creatures to work for them- 
selves, prove that these animals are the true rulers of 
Venus. ' A more highly organized animal can, therefore, 
not exist here.” 





They could see the attacking cloud of Venus people clearly. They were mansized beings with a 

human expression unmistakable on their faces. 
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“Necessarily not.” argued Martin. “Organized com- 
munity life is found among quite a few lower forms of 
terrestrial life. The ants for instance, they even keep 
domestic animals. Those earthly insects react similarly 
to a disturbance such as we caused here, but the Venus 
beings are only larger and stronger, owing to more fav- 
orable conditions, richer solar radiation, for example.” 

“We don’t even know,” joined in Lindner, “but that 
conditions on earth might have been similar to these 
millions of years ago. I can easily imagine that things 
were like this at a time when the earth’s crust was softer 
and warmer, the atmospheric humidity higher, and the 
solar radiation stronger. Our insects are bigger in the 
tropics, for instance, than in other regions.” 

“You mean, then,” asked Taussig, “that our present ant 
and bee states are the degenerated remains of once mighty 
and great nations that dominated the earth? The tem- 
perature went down and diminished the number of those 
air creatures, at the same time giving rise to an era of 
vertebrates which left the water, up to that time their 
habitat, adjusted themselves to conditions on land and 
finally gained superiority. This is supported by the 
enormous size of fossilized vertebrates, from which the 
smaller ones evolved that now rule the earth. Their de- 
crease in size was an evolutionary adjustment to a drop 
in temperature extending over millions of years. Here 
on Venus, we still have pre-Cambrian conditions. Even 
in the deepest earth layers explored, we have found no 
traces of that period.” 

“What is pre-Cambrian, may I ask?” Martin was inter- 
ested. 

“Just as a tree has rings indicating various periods of 
its life,” Taussig began explaining. “The organic life on 
earth during the various eras has left traces in the crust. 
Hundreds of such distinct layers can be identified on earth. 
The lowest is the Cambrian, below which there is humus. 
Since humus represents a testimony to former organic 
life, it is evident that there must have been animal or 
plant life, or both, on the earth prior to this period.” 

• “Fine,” said Meixner, “but let your lecture end now. 

It is almost dark and we have not selected our quarters 
for the night yet. Friend Taussig is sitting at the controls 
philosophizing about a thousand and one things instead 
of doing his duty.” 

“Right you are, old boy,” agreed Martin. “Well, we 
are awaiting instructions, Mr. Astronomer.” 

Taussig grinned. “Easier said than done. Please close 
all the windows and exits. We’ll go up into space and 
then down upon the ocean. Here there is only jungle as 
far as the eye can see. After our experiences of this 
morning, I should prefer a different place to spend to- 
night.” 

They passed the atmosphere in a rapid ascent. Look- 
ing down, they saw Venus as part of a huge sphere. On 
its surface, in raised relief, a great island which was sep- 
arated from the ocean by a high mountain chain in the 
west. In all other directions, the land lowered gradually 
toward the sea. Taussig inspected the territory carefully 
and then turned the wheel to the left. 

“When we get back into the atmosphere, we’ll have to 
head south for a few miles. I think we will reach the open 
sea before sundown. Tomorrow I should like to go up one 
or two Venus radii to make a photographic map of one 
side of this planet. It will come in handy on future trips. 
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Some other time we can make a map of the other side.” 
“Future trips? Some other time? Just how long do 
you mean to stay here?” Lindner wanted to know. 

“Well, until the next conjunction with earth,” answered 
Taussig. “Until then I have ample time to determine all 
the astronomical factors necessary for our return which 
I do not know yet.” 

Lindner rose. “Do we have to wait for the next con- 
junction, or can we go back sooner?” 

“We could return within the coming fortnight, that is 
fourteen terrestrial days. The later we start, the longer 
we’ll take. We can’t start yet today, though, because — .” 
“Because you lack a few data necessary to determine 
our direction, I know. How long will it take you to find 
that out?” 

“One or two clear nights.” 

“All right, then. Answer one question for me: What 
practical purpose has this trip of ours?” 

“You know that yourself.” 

“Well, what might it be?” 

“To see whether Venus is habitable for human beings.” 
“I guess you can settle that too in eight days. Later 
settlers may make exact maps then. They won’t land by 
the map anyway.” 

“Lindner is right,” said Meixner. “We’ve already set- 
tled the most important question, that Venus is accessible 
to man. The sooner we return, the better.” 

“That’s my opinion too,” said Martin. 

“Let’s make a program for the next few days, then,” 
suggested Meixner. 

Taussig nodded in consent. “We are now in the tropics 
of Venus. If we venture into the southern region, we are 
bound to hit places where we feel more comfortable. Even 
on earth we would be in constant danger in the tropics.” 
Lindner shook his head. “I doubt if there is such a 
thing as temperate and arctic zones on Venus. Do you 
remember, Meixner, our noticing the absence of white 
polar caps as we were approaching? White snow we 
would have recognized even at night, just as we did on 
the earth.” 

“That’s right,” Martin recalled eagerly. “It’s only on 
high mountains that we saw snow on this planet. I wonder 
why.” 

“The thin, solid crust of Venus has probably not yet 
cooled off in the same degree into such depths as on earth. 
There is no snow on the poles because the ground is too 
warm. For that reason, there are no temperate and cold 
zones.” 

Meanwhile they had again reached the atmosphere and 
the craft obeyed the rudder. Nose downward, the Astraea 
raced southward. After awhile they saw land below 
them and the ocean south of it. About thirty miles off 
the continent, Taussig lowered the ship to about sixty 
feet above sea level. 

He searched the water’s surface with his telescope. 
Meixner opened the windows and a fresh sea breeze blew 
into the room, carrying an indefinite salty tang. Nowhere 
could cliffs be seen nor the sound of breakers heard. 
Slowly the Astraea descended to the surface of the water. 

The barometer registered a pressure of 860 m. m. 
Martin tried to fathom the depth of the water, but gave 
up after the line had been lowered to 180. Lindner got a 
specimen of the ocean water for a chemical analysis. 
Meixner was busily engaged, cooking. 

The sun was sinking. Although twice the size in ap- 
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pearance as on earth, it went down rapidly below the hori- 
zon without a twilight. Five minutes after its upper rim 
had dipped below the horizon, night fell over everything. 

CHAPTER XVIII 
New Dangers 

• The light of the sun had vanished. But there was no 
complete darkness. The ocean was luminous. The 
space travellers had seen “Meeresleuchten” (a phenome- 
non in which the surface of the ocean emanates a faint 
shimmer) on earth. But this was much more intense. 
The light penetrating from the floor window permitted 
them to distinguish even the smallest objects in the room. 

Now they went up to the platform to take a look at the 
nocturnal sky. It was not black but efflorescent in an un- 
certain hue. Vision seemed somehow obstructed, although 
not the trace of a cloud was visible at sundown. 

Meixner had prepared an appetizing supper out of the 
left-overs from dinner. They sat together, ate and drank 
mechanically, all in a pensive reverie. When one of them 
made a remark, the others would listen in silence without 
taking up a coherent conversation. 

The cigars were lighted. Taussig began to attract at- 
tention by restlessly pacing the floor. Any question would 
only elicit an absent-minded, “Hm-m.” 

“What the devil is the matter with you?” someone 
finally demanded. 

“The trouble is that I can’t see the stars,” was his reply. 
“What of it, haven’t you seen enough of them yet?” 
“I ought to be able to see them from here. I have a 
vague idea about our bearing. But I have to know it ac- 
curately. The compass points south, just as on earth. 
But who can tell me how much the magnetic pole deviates 
from the geographic one? Then also, I don’t know the 
inclination of the Venus axis against its plane of revolu- 
tion. If I can’t see the stars, it is impossible to obtain the 
data I need for. our return trip within the time we still 
have left. And if I can’t get those facts, we’ll have to 
stay here another six hundred days.” 

Lindner leaped from his seat, his cigar dropped from 
his hand. Meixner picked it up and returned it to his 
friend. “Don’t get excited.” He cut Lindner short be- 
fore he got started. “Here’s one thing: from sundown to 
sundown tonight 23 hours, 21 minutes, and 16 seconds 
elapsed terrestrial time.” 

“Seventeen seconds,” corrected Taussig. “But what good 
is that? That was three hundred miles north of here on 
top of a high mountain. The length of the Venus day 
proves nothing.” 

“What keeps you from rising?” argued Meixner. 
“Why did you have to pick the sea level from which to 
observe the sky? And then, the constant rocking?” 

“Right you are. Let’s go up. Tonight it is light; per- 
haps we can find a mountain on an island fit to serve as 
an observatory.” 

“Let’s go then.” 

Taussig nodded and went to the controls. As they left 
the surface of the water, the room darkened. 

Martin and Lindner retired for the moment. Meixner 
and Taussig remained in the control room. Their craft 
was heading south at half speed, about one hundred and 
fifty feet above the water. 

Meixner was lying flat on the floor window, devoting 
his attention to the water. Since Taussig seemed not in- 



clined to engage in a conversation, Meixner said after 
awhile that he was sleepy and felt like going to bed. He 
asked Taussig to wake him if and when he was needed. 

Meixner did not know how long he had slept when 
someone called his name. On hearing it again, he awoke 
completely and went over to Taussig at the controls. 

“Please go up to the platform, or to one of the side 
windows and find out whether you can see any stars,” 
the latter addressed him. “I think that I can see reflected 
light from them through the floor window, but I can’t 
abandon the wheel to make sure.” 

Meixner went to one of the side windows. The sky 
was brilliant with stars. The air was cool and crisp and 
the night brighter than any full moon night on earth. High 
up near the zenith a star shone which he could not remem- 
ber ever seeing on earth. It was greater than the others 
and more intensely brilliant. 

“Taussig, I am seeing a whole lot of them, and I believe 
I found Mother Earth amongst them.” 

“I am very anxious to see that,” replied Taussig. “Just 
now we are above a high insular mountain, where we 
might attempt a landing. It is about midnight, Venus 
time, according to my calculations. Tonight is not of 
much use anymore. If we can land, I will take a look at 
the firmament, and then retire myself. I’ll get up again 
at sunrise, though.” 

The Astraea was still rising, the motors were working at 
half speed. Now they could overlook the whole island, 
but despite the comparative brightness, they could not dis- 
cern any details. 

About three hundred feet below them they saw the rocks 
of a peak. The Astraea went down within about forty 
feet of it. Meixner turned the floodlights on the rock. 
“What do you say? Are we going to try it?” 

“No, let’s go back to the ocean and land tomorrow 
morning.” 

“Why? What is wrong with this place? Seems ideal 
to me.” 

“Take a good look at the plateau. See that crevice 
there. Turn the floodlights on it. Notice something mov- 
ing in there. Looks like an animal cave.” 

“Let’s turn on our varium tubes, then.” 

“We don’t know whether it will work on all Venus ani- 
mals. It failed on terrestrial mollusks. I wouldn’t care 
to take such a chance at night.” 

• The ship sank into deeper layers of the atmosphere. 

“Well,” said Meixner. “Here we are above the ocean. 
Do you hear it? That is the breakers.” 

The noise became more and more feeble as they went 
away from the shore. 

The Astraea once more settled on the water’s surface. 
The same brightness again illuminated the room. The 
ship began to rock slowly. 

“That won’t do,” objected Meixner. “Turn the ship 
90 degrees.” 

Taussig followed his advice. “Suppose we are in a 
current now like the Gulf Stream ; we might be shattered to 
fragments while we are asleep.” 

“Just think of it. It’s a wonder that you have not al- 
ready succumbed to fear.” 

Taussig reflected for a moment. “You’re right. No 
cliffs around here. Those currents are slow. If one of 
us stays awake, nothing can happen.” 
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“I’ll stay up, don’t worry,” said Meixner. “Go to bed; 
I’ll remain at the controls.” 

Taussig lay down on a mattress on the floor and fell 
asleep immediately. Meixner, from his place at the con- 
trols, devoted his attention to the water through the floor 
window. He could now discern thousands of tiny organ- 
isms in lively motions. Light emanated from all of them. 
They were of varying size and shape, spherical, rod- 
shaped, some like bands, etc. 

Then a spherical, apple-sized mass of slime shining 
with a reddish gleam came within his field of vision. 
Everywhere around it such masses were forming. All these 
small spheres consolidated into one big mass which soon 
covered all of the floor window, filling the room with a 
reddish hue which gradually changed to purple. 

Alarmed, Meixner turned the wheel to the right, lifting 
the Astraea a few yards from the surface. The luminous 
mass slowly came off, at the edges, first, and then fell 
back into the water like a large purple ball. 

Meixner was undecided. Should he return to the water 
and jeopardize the safety of the ship? Was it not within 
the realm of possibility that such a slimy mass might 
dissolve away the floor window, the Achilles’ heel of the 
ship, with some form of caustic acid? And to remain 
in the air just above sea level would require the closest 
attention on his part without a minute of relaxation. 

He finally decided to go up about 3,000 feet. 

There he saw in the west a reddish shimmer on the hori- 
zon which he had not noticed before. He directed the 
ship toward it. The peculiar coloration drew nearer, 
soon occupying a great portion of the horizon. He awoke 
Taussig. His companion’s alert interest and fancy im- 
mediately expressed the possibility of a volcanic erup- 
tion, or perhaps an extensive forest fire. 

Taussig went to the platform armed with his binoculars, 
to make sure about it. 

He had guessed right. It was a volcano in full eruption. 
He could distinctly make out a mountain of conical shape, 
from the top of which flames were emerging. They were 
red, but there were also lightning-like streaks of white, 
blue and violet. Higher up, there were dense clouds of 
boiling steam, smoke, and low-hanging rain clouds. The 
startled observer could also see the flow of white hot lava 
writhing in snaky curves down the mountain side. As 
the Astraea drew nearer the scene, he was able to detect 
a burning odor in the air and felt a drizzle of fine ashes 
settling on his cheeks. 

He descended to the control room, made a brief report, 
and handed the glasses to Meixner, whom he relieved at 
the controls. Without wasting any words, he turned the 
Astraea around and then went down close to the water. 

The ocean had lost its shining splendor. Only a dim 
glimmer betrayed the water’s surface. It had grown 
darker. The stars were invisible, the atmosphere was op- 
pressive and unusually close. 

Then, without warning, the ocean began to boil violent- 
ly, so it seemed. Like a gigantic soap bubble, a great 
spherical wave rose directly out of the water and would 
have reached the ship, had Taussig not jerked the wheel 
to the right at the very last instant. 

Taussig continued to rise as fast as the ship would go. 
Deafening thunder hurt their ears. Phosphorescent fog 
enveloped them; they must have gotten into storm clouds. 
There were blinding flashes of lightning everywhere. 



“Meixner, Meixner!” Taussig yelled at the top of his 
voice, “shut everything!” In a moment, Meixner had 
obeyed and was back again by his side. Taussig clung 
desperately to the wheel. They were headed directly to- 
ward an enormous, luminous ball. There was a terrific 
peal of thunder. Taussig felt the wheel being ruthlessly 
jerked from his hand. He lost consciousness. 

• When Taussig awoke, he felt exhausted and very weak. 

Total darkness was all about him. He rose and tried 
to turn on the lights; they did not function. Then he tried 
to start the motor. That failed. 

“Where am I?” his thoughts began to scramble through 
his whirling brain. He attempted to reconstruct the hap- 
penings of the last few hours. Yes, they had been struck 
by a powerful bolt of lightning. He had lost conscious- 
ness and the control of the wheel. The wheel, no doubt, 
had dropped over to the left then and charged negative. 
Why, the ship must then have fallen into the ocean, 
maybe even to the bottom of it. He was hearing now a 
distant roar and thundering sound. What was it? Oh 
yes, of course, a volcano was in action during the storm. 
They could not be very far away from it. 

Taussig shuddered. What to do? Above all, he must 
raise the ship. If all the varium elements were discharged, 
the ship would rise to the surface of itself. He groped his 
way to the wheel and turned it into neutral. A slight dis- 
turbance, and then quiet again. But the faint noise that 
struck his ear told him that the craft was rising to the 
surface. 

Now a faint glistening caught his eye, rapidly growing 
more distinct. Then sunlight almost blinded him. The 
Astraea had shot out upon the surface and was immedi- 
ately seized with a strong rocking motion. 

Taussig looked about him in the ship. Meixner lay on 
the floor, unable to rise because of the rocking. 

“For heaven’s sake, take the ship off the water. I can’t 
get up.” 

“No juice. Try to start the static generator. The mo- 
tors are dead.” 

Meixner crept over into the engine room and managed 
to start the generator. The lights flashed on and the 
motors began to whir. 

No sooner had the Astraea risen into the air, than she 
became the plaything of a cyclonic air current, which 
made steering impossible. Taussig kept rising, the Astraea 
all the while whirling about dizzily, until at an altitude 
of 6,000 feet he regained control of the ship. There, too, 
a heavy gale was blowing, but it was of constant direc- 
tion. 

“Phew!” whistled Meixner, getting up on his feet. 
“What the devil was that? Never experienced anything 
like it before.” 

“Lucky we closed all the windows at the last moment. 
Otherwise we’d be on the bottom of the ocean, drowned 
like so many rats. Look after the others now; I can’t 
leave the wheel.” 

At this moment the door of the other cabin was opened 
and Lindner and Martin appeared. 

“A nice way to wake us up. We’ve been lying on the 
floor, God only knows how long, until we could finally 
get up.” 

Taussig related the events of the past night very briefly. 

Martin nodded in ill humor. “Just my luck. When 
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something exciting or dangerous is going on, I would sleep 
through it, and have to have it told to me the next morn- 
ing. Well, let’s forget about it.” 

“Let’s hunt for the landing place we rejected last night.” 

The Astraea rose another thousand feet. They soon 
found the island with the high, rocky peak, which took 
up the greater area of the island. 

The Astraea taxied to a stop on a little rock plateau. 
As they now noticed, the island was richly covered with 
woodland. There was a crevice in the plateau, quite ob- 
viously the entrance to a cave which seemed to lead down- 
hill into the interior. 

Taussig glanced through his glasses at the opening. 

“Why don’t you land?” asked Martin 

Taussig pointed to the entrance. 

Martin nodded understandingly. “Keep close over it. 
I’ll drop a gas bomb.” 

A mild explosion followed, with a subsequent genera- 
tion of generous clouds of smoke. They waited ten min- 
utes but nothing happened. The Astraea was landed. 

They were now seated, their guns between their knees, 
steaming coffee before them. 

Abruptly there was the sound of wings. Two giant ani- 
mals came hurtling through the air, pausing before the 
cave, then disappearing within it. They were a bit larger 
than the ant-like creatures. They stood about ten feet 
high, had a trunk and ten extremities. The uppermost pro- 
jected at the side of their eyes like two large feelers. 
They walked, supporting themselves on four legs and the 
pointed, posterior part of their bodies. 

The two animals soon emerged from the cave, stagger- 
ing and stunned by the fumes. Martin raised his gun, 
two shots rang out in quick succession. The beasts swayed, 
fell, and turned over dead. 

A further program was then discussed. Meixner and 
Taussig were to remain on board while Lindner and Mar- 
tin were to explore the forest if possible. If they should 
meet with danger, they were to give the horn signal. 

Martin and Lindner left. Meixner grabbed his instru- 
ment kit and proceeded to dissect the cadavers. Taussig 
busied himself with measuring the gravity pull, air pres- 
sure, etc., recording all his findings. 

Meanwhile Meixner returned overheated from the hot 
sunshine. He was excitedly carrying two heavy chunks of 
bloody flesh, which he placed in the central cabin where 
it was cool and shady. On leaving the ship, he noticed 
Taussig holding a short ladder in one hand and a small 
instrument in the other. 

lr What are you up to?” Meixner asked. 

“Preparing to calculate our distance from the Venus 
equator.” 

“How can that be done?” 

“With Foucault’s pendulum arrangement,” explained 
Taussig, adding a detailed description of the principles 
involved. 

CHAPTER XIX 
A Temporary Haven 

• Four shots close together rang out somewhere in the 

forest. It was quiet for a few moments, then hundreds 
of winged creatures emerged from the depths of the woods 
with much confusion and noise. They were of all sizes. 
They gathered about the two carcasses on the plateau. 
Taking no notice of the men nor the ship, they were 
doubtless occupied with but one thought, food. 
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Taussig studied the spectacle just fifty feet away from 
them. He could not help feeling awe at such a paradise 
of colors. The smallest resembled butterflies except that 
they possessed regular feathered wings. 

Meixner’s flare for biology was stirred. His eyes were 
riveted upon the multitude of “birds” before him. With- 
out relinquishing the sight, he kept communicating his 
observations to Taussig in terse monosyllables. Empha- 
sizing the absence of bone skeletons in all of them, he 
was especially attracted by the smaller forms. 

“You are right,” Taussig was agreeing with one of his 
remarks, “they seem to be adult forms, and not immature. 
But I think the variety of species is much greater than you 
seem to recognize. We might yet come across vertebrates. 
Don’t forget, we have been on Venus only one day.” 

Again there were shots. 

“Our friends are keeping busy. I’ll get some drinking 
water now,” Meixner said. 

He went back and forth between the ship and a nearby 
spring on the plateau. Taussig received the water and 
stored it away in the ship. 

Meixner was just about to return on board when more 
shots were heard, this time followed by the clashing 
sound of the explosive bullet. Dogs were baying, and 
then a penetrating howl like they had never before heard. 
Lindner’s horn signal came close upon the howl. 

Meixner grabbed a gun, loading it as he ran toward 
the border of the forest. Taussig leaped into the gun 
chamber and loaded one of the guns with a shell, aiming 
at the place in the forest from which the signal seemed to 
have come. 

Presently, Meixner came running back to the ship, 
behind him the dog with hanging tongue, followed by 
Lindner and Meixner, then a crackling sound in the trees. 
A crocodile’s head appeared twenty feet above the ground. 
It topped a neck thicker than a man’s body. 

The aspect of the beast’s open mouth sent shivers down 
Taussig’s spine. Now the whole enormous animal came 
into view, its head lowered to pick up one of the car- 
casses on the ground. While the monster was still de- 
vouring its prey, Taussig aimed deliberately at the body 
and fired. He was stunned for a moment by the gun’s 
back pressure, but Martin, who had been facing the ani- 
mal, said that he saw the shell enter the body. 

A second dull report was heard, almost instantly the 
animal collapsed. The whole affair had taken place in 
such a short time that Meixner had hardly reached the 
platform, when he fell into a chair, breathless. Lindner 
stood beside the ship in utmost excitement. Taussig, still 
unconscious from the shot, lay on the floor of the gun 
chamber. 

Only Martin seemed to have preserved his equanimity. 
Calmly he strolled toward the ship, gun in one hand, and 
climbing cane in the other, his shoulders laden with a 
number of things — fruits, leaves, and three “birds.” 

They all had finally recovered from their excitement. 
The winged creatures that had fled at sight of the saurian 
now came back one by one. More followed. By the 
hundreds, they were eating away at the dead beast, a noisy 
chatter accompanying their activity. Some of them even 
took an interest in the Astraea and its occupants, exhibit- 
ing no shyness. 

After another five minutes, the four friends were to- 
gether on the platform. They shook hands and congratu- 
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lated themselves over a glass of wine each to the fortu- 
nate outcome of their dangerous adventure. 

“Now what?” asked Lindner. 

“You fellows ought to tell us what happened to you. 
After that, we will take a good look at the saurian and then 
have lunch. I’ll also make a few solar photographs.” 

“You mean for us to stay here among all these ani- 
mals?” 

“Why, are there more of them?” 

“Are there? The lowland behind the forest is alive 
with them. As we were beating our way through the bush, 
we were suddenly in a whole swarm of insects. I caught 
some of them and put them in my specimen box. I lost 
it in my hectic scramble to get back to the ship. Some 
were most unusual forms; large eyed, some with eyes 
on the side of their bodies, or a third eye on their backs, 
in short, a whole jumble of monstrosities from the size of 
a fly to that of a butterfly. We went on, and then we de- 
stroyed two cobwebs and the spiders that belonged to 
them. Then we shot a branch from a tree. It bore a fruit 
like an apple. 

“Where is the fruit?” 

“The shell cracked when it fell from the tree, so we 
left it there. Then we got into a regular forest of high 
trees. The low bush had disappeared, and there was no 
more of the sap-laden grass. Thick, dark green moss took 
its place. The atmosphere was cool and pleasant, and 
plenty of space to move about. There were a few flowers 
in amongst the trees arrayed in a wealth of colors, tall as 
man and on stalks as thick as your arm. Their fragrance 
was almost like a narcotic. I cut one of the stalks, and a 
thick, pleasant smelling, milky fluid was emitted from it. 
That fluid hardens to a gummy substance when exposed 
for a little time. 

“Insects were busy about the flowers. The ground was 
alive with creatures like turtles of all sizes and shell col- 
ors, green, red, brown and gray. Their crusts were ar- 
tistically patterned and sometimes three feet in diameter. 
I shot one of them. In dying, the thing cast a vile smell- 
ing stench all about. Martin thought it was a giant wood 
louse or something. He was still convinced that there 
could not be any vertebrates on Venus.” 

• Lindner stopped, took a deep breath and a draft of 

wine, and then continued. “The place was so nice that 
I felt like lying down and taking a rest out in the open. 
But after all, that is not what we came here for. 

“We had reached a clearing. Below us, we noticed a 
sort of green meadow with something moving in it. A 
huge fruit fell from a tree and dropped into the supposed 
meadow. The water splashed high and the fruit vanished 
into the ground. We knew then that it was a swamp with 
a blanket of green plants on its surface. We saw all 
sorts of weird heads protruding from the swamp, like 
crocodiles, some like snakes, others like hippopotamuses. 

“Martin retreated behind a tree, dragging me with him. 
We loaded our guns with explosive bullets. The head of 
the monster appeared, then the neck. The beast pursued 
Bello, who sought refuge with us. We now thought it 
time to intervene. Our guns aimed and fired simultane- 
ously. Whether we hit or not, I don’t know. Then we 
saw all of the big beast. It had four members and a long 
tail, thinning toward its end. It beat the life out of every- 
thing within its reach. On running back, we gained quite 



a distance on him, because through the trees we were easily 
able to move unimpeded, while the saurian tore down a 
few trees, blocking his own path in his blind rage. The 
rest you know yourself.” 

“Well, that’s that,” summarized Taussig. “Let’s talk 
about the possibility of the beast being a vertebrate later. 
What now?” 

“Let’s get the things Lindner lost on his flight through 
the woods,” Martin urged. “His specimen box and the 
fruit I shot off the tree. Are you coming along, Taussig?” 

“Sure thing, let me have your saw. I want to take a 
look at that blamed saurian.” 

“I am going, too,” said Lindner. 

The three friends were on their way, accompanied by 
Bello. Meixner stayed on board. 

Furiously barking, Bello ran toward the dead saurian, 
scaring away some lingering winged creatures. The dead 
animal was a hundred feet long. On closer examination, 
the head did not greatly resemble that of a crocodile. It 
looked more like a bird’s head greatly stretched. The 
head was ten feet long, the beak itself measured seven feet. 
It was of a greenish yellow color and lined with several 
rows of toothy projections. There were no nostrils. 
There was a wound above the right eye, but the eye itself 
had suffered no injury. The neck, eighteen feet long, was 
covered with horny plates and consisted of sixteen mem- 
bers like wings, about nine feet in diameter. 

Lindner and Taussig pried between two of these with 
one of their spears, breaking one of them loose. They 
could use the knife for further procedure. “You see,” 
said Taussig, “it’s not a vertebrate. It has no spinal cord, 
only a skin skeleton. Let’s hurry, though, I have to be 
back on board in a half hour.” 

“Why?” 

“I must try to make a picture of the sun.” 

Lindner picked up his specimen box where he had lost 
it. Then they all returned to the ship. 

Taussig was preparing to catch the sun on passing the 
meridian. 

“Sometime, we will have to look at the coastal forma- 
tions,” suggested Martin. “The tide is quite high here and 
can’t be without influence on the geological formation of 
the coast. And the receding tide certainly leaves a lot of 
marine organisms behind. There might be a lot of inter- 
esting things to be learned from these amphibians.” 

Taussig, meanwhile, had adjusted his camera, and was 
waiting for the proper moment. 

Meixner had joined the others on the platform. While 
Taussig’s attention was occupied by his camera, the others 
were enjoying the view. 

Noon had arrived. 

“Gentlemen,” began Taussig, “I think my chronometer 
is correct. The sun passed the zenith at 49 degrees, 30 
minutes. That means that we have found the meridian and 
the declination is 12 degrees, 15 minutes, 30 seconds on 
the southern hemisphere. If we have a clear night, I will 
be able to say with certainty that that is correct and put it 
on record. The ecliptic of Venus I’ll also probably know 
then.” 

“Do you know, then,” asked Meixner, “our exact dis- 
tance from the equator?” 

Taussig laughed loudly. “And that coming from you, 
the representative of an intelligent profession? Incredi- 
ble! How should I know how high the sun is above the 
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equator? Tomorrow I’ll be able to tell that by the Fou- 
cault pendulum test.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then we will have to decide whether we’ll immediately 
proceed to our starting or whether to do some more scout- 
ing around Venus.” 

All the excitement of the day could not lessen the appe- 
tite of our explorers. They did full justice to the meal. 
Taussig declined a demitasse, and said that he wanted to 
get some sleep. He had to be awake later during the 
night. Meixner, too, declared himself in favor of a few 
hours’ nap. 

The two others cleaned their guns, which kept them 
busy for hours. At four o’clock they aroused Meixner, 
asking him to take charge of the ship while they went in 
search of meat for dinner. 

Meixner amused himself on the platform with one of the 
winged animals he had caught. He carefully excised the 
nervous system. The bulk of it, a sort of brain, was lo- 
cated in the lower part of the body. Only a small nodule 
in the head, from which five strands went forth into the 
body. Then he extracted an eye, of which he prepared 
microscopic sections after freezing it in solid carbon di- 
oxide gas. He imbedded them in paraffine. The eyes were 
of the facet type, like those of an insect, eight facets with 
a lense for each eye. A minute muscle took care of ac- 
commodation. It represented a combination of fish and 
insect eyes. 

• He made a careful study of the retina, and prepared 
numerous tissue specimens in bottles with a fixing 
agent. “Enough work for five hundred doctorate theses,” 
he commented to himself. With the same exacting care 
he prepared sections of the wing substance, and was so 
absorbed in his work that he did not notice Lindner and 
Martin returning until they stood right beside him on the 
platform. He was all excited over the unusual discoveries 
he made within such a few hours. As the sun was sink- 
ing, it was time to think of getting dinner, and with a 
sigh, he put away the implements of his scientific activity. 
The sun sank below the rim of the ocean. 

The four gathered in the control room for their meal. 
Just after they finished, they went up to the floor plat- 
form to get a breath of fresh air. 

“What the deuce is this?” exclaimed Martin, pointing 
to three inches of water covering the floor of the platform. 
The telescope and all other objects on the platform were 
dripping wet. 

Lindner laughed. “That’s probably the evening dew. 
The strong solar radiation prevents the formation of rain 
clouds. After the sun goes down, the moisture settles in 
the form of a very heavy dew.” 

“Humph,” grunted Meixner, wiping dry a seat on the 
bench, “Taussig and I were dashing around among the 
storm clouds like Old Father Zeus, himself, last night.” 
The first stars began to twinkle in the firmament. 
“Now,” said Taussig, “let’s have a little peace. You can 
proceed with your arguments, but let me out of it. Turn 
the lights off, because the vibration of the motor would 
confuse all my observations. I’ll use my flashlight for 
writing. The bright light up there is Mother Earth; that 
is a subject for you to talk about.” 

The other three did not follow his suggestion, but fell 
to silence while Taussig was all attention to his task. The 
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aspect of the star-spangled firmament started his com- 
panions into a reverie of sober meditation. This task 
they had accomplished was so bold, that thousands of gen- 
erations before then! had not even dared to dream of it. 
They could not help imagining what might have happened 
if they had done the same thing ten years earlier, at a 
time when Germany was in her glory. What honors 
would have been theirs? Every English, French and Ameri- 
can hall of fame would have offered them membership. 

The whole civilized world, which was still a cultural 
unity, would have acclaimed them. Not a power on earth 
would have dared to withhold the fruits of their accom- 
plishment from their country. 

Meanwhile, world history had made a step forward, but 
culture and civilization had lapsed into unfathomable 
depths. Any crime, any atrocity, had, at one time or an- 
other, been glorified as an heroic deed so long as it was 
directed against the Germans. On earth, they would have 
to hide like criminals and be careful not to let even one 
word of their secret leak out. 

They all played with the thought of colonizing this new 
world with Germans, should their investigation reveal that 
it was fit for human existence. But they must bide their 
time, for at present their country lay bleeding from a 
thousand wounds, and could do nothing to further their 
far-reaching plans. There was little hope that the world’s 
conscience would at last wake up and put an end to the 
shameful oppression. Only the diligent and untiring ef- 
forts of her sons could lift Germany from her depths of 
distress. 

Taussig’s cheerful voice shook them out of their cogi- 
tations. “Boys,” he announced, “I got it. Everything is 
working fine.” 

* # 

Day was breaking. After breakfast, Martin and Lind- 
ner left with the dog. Taussig asked them to be back 
at 9 o’clock, and then continued to devote his time to his 
astronomical calculations. 

Opposite him sat Meixner, gaining his knowledge of the 
world of infinitesimal things through his microscope while 
Taussig, from the observation of the giant building stones 
of the universe, compiled data about their new world. 

Both worked eagerly for two hours and paid little atten- 
tion to what was going on. Finally Taussig arose. 

“Well, I am through for the time being.” All that he 
still needed was a solar photograph taken at noon. 

Meixner raised his head from the microscope. “What 
did you find out? But please, no mathematical formula.” 

“The Venus day is one and a half terrestrial hours 
shorter than ours. A year has 262 days, 3 minutes, and 
52 seconds, every twenty-second year being a leap year. 
The elliptic is exactly 22 degrees. We are very nearly 30 
degrees southern latitude. The sun was at 49 degrees, 30 
minutes at noon. That is near Venus Capricornus. It is 
now winter on the southern hemisphere where we are.” 

• “Where and when must we start to get to the earth?” 

“At one o’clock after midnight from 16 degrees south 
latitude.” 

“Does it make any difference whether we start today 
or in a day or two?” 

“It certainly does. Every hour’s delay means days 
added to our traveling time.” 

“In a hundred years from now, we will travel from 
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planet to planet in more comfort.” 

“Sooner than that, I think.” 

“Perhaps. Tell me, what did your microscope reveal?” 
“A lot of interesting things.” 

“Is Venus habitable for man, do you think?” 

Meixner shrugged his shoulders. “I don’t know yet. If 
our country were not so desperately in need of territory 
I would be against an attempt of colonization. But as it is 

. Here come the other fellows.” They boarded the 

ship. Meixner turned to Martin. “Have you not yet had 
enough of this blamed island?” 

Martin took a deep breath. “No sir. The first carefree 
hours in years. What are the dangers of a huntsman’s life 
as compared with the humiliation of being political 
game?” 

“Have you finished your calculations?” Lindner asked 
Taussig. 

“Yes. I’ll have to check them several times, of course. 
Some little error might cost our lives. I’ll now make a 
noon photograph of the sun. What did you do?” 

“Nothing much. I analyzed the ocean, water chemically. 
It is practically the same as ours on earth, only a bit 
more concentrated, a slightly higher iodine content and 
a trace of some metal, the nature of which I could not de- 
termine. That was one of my jobs.” 

“And the other?” 

“I have examined the flour that we used for the cake. 
Microscopically, it has a structure similar to wheat grains. 
Definite starch reaction and a pure carbohydrate.” 

“Without any admixture?” asked Meixner, a catch in 
his breath. 

“How do you mean that?” 

“Each grain cell consists of the seed cell proper, con- 
taining albumen and an outer layer of starch. What I am 
interested in is the chemical nature of the seed cell 
proper.” 

“I have stained the cells according to standard methods. 
In stained form, or otherwise, they showed no deviation 
from the reaction of terrestrial plant seed. Here is a slide 
with sections in five different directions. And there are 
colored plates of wheat and poppy seed slides for com- 
parison. I could find no startling difference.” 

Meixner devoted most of a half hour to the examination 
of the slide. When finished, he took a deep breath. “This 
is taking a load off my mind.” 

Martin looked at him in astonishment. “Are you 
through with your work yet?” 

“I’ll never be,” answered Meixner. “The first time I 
looked at muscular tissue, I was startled. Amazing, I 
thought. This is not muscle, but tissue affected with sar- 
coma.” 

“Sarcoma?” asked Martin. “An aunt of mine died of it, 
that is, .” 

“Yes, a malign growth. I then took the liver and exam- 
ined its tissues. The same result. Any second year medical 
student would have diagnosed it as cancerous live tissue. 
Strange, is it not? The liver from another animal showed 
the same thing. Now something is beginning to dawn 
upon me.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Lindner, hesitantly. 

“You see, appearance is deceptive. What is a cancerous 
cell? One distinct from a cell of the host organism in 
several respects. It is large, has much protoplasm, little 
non-living cellular matter, little inter-cellular binding ma- 
terial, and it grows uninhibitedly. A young cell, in one 
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word. Immature cells in a mature organism. That is 
cancer.” 

“I read somewhere that it is an infection.” 

“Perhaps it is an infection that gets a malignant growth 
started. But that is debatable. I have gained one universal 
truth from my examination of the Venusian organisms, one 
which to my knowledge, no one before has ever dissemi- 
nated. Not only the individual organism ages, but the 
whole species gets older over generations. The animal 
which springs today from a germ cell is older than its 
ancestor born thousands of years ago.” 

“Why?” 

“Its incipient embryonic cell has more skeletal sub- 
stance and binding matter. So has the animal at birth. 
Vertebrates are not only more highly developed than mol- 
lusks; they are also older as a class. They have much 
more non-living matter in their cellular structure, e. g., 
their bone frame.” 

Taussig asked Meixner to defer the rest of his explana- 
tions for ten minutes. He had to take the solar picture. 

Taussig carried the telescope to the central cabin. When 
he returned, he said, “Meixner has made the statement 
that he would advise populating Venus, were Germany 
not in such desperate need of expansion. Let’s have him 
explain that.” 

“Not yet,” answered the latter. “Give me a few more 
hours. I’d hate to make a statement without absolute 
proof.” 

Taussig went on, “All right, get to work then. I’ll do the 
same. We’ll leave the island tonight. Who’s going to take 
the controls? I won’t have time.” 

“Nor shall I.” 

“Let’s stay until tomorrow, then,” decided Taussig. 
Whereupon, he sat down to his calculations without an- 
other word. Meixner went to work with his microscopic 
preparations, and Lindner made analyses of little stones 
that he had collected. Martin cleaned out some of the 
“birds” he shot and tried to preserve the skins with 
naphtha. 

CHAPTER XX 
A Venusian Discourse 

• The next morning at sunrise, they left the island which 
had given so much valuable information about Venus. 
They took a direct course to northward. 

Meixner went into the cabin, returning a moment later 
with a fever thermometer in his hand. “I found it strange 
that nobody said anything about eating. I myself did not 
feel hungry, so I took my temperature. It is 103.1. What 
about yours?” 

“What the deuce is wrong with us now?” wondered 
Martin, putting the thermometer into his armpit. 

Meanwhile, Meixner had taken a drop of blood from his 
finger tip and made a wet mount on a slide. He examined 
it under the microscope. His flushed in perturbation. 
“Look here, Lindner, and tell me what you see.” 

“White cocci with flagella, moving about very swiftly.” 
“Correct.” 

Martin had taken his temperature. It was 102.7. He 
handed the thermometer to Lindner while Meixner dis- 
solved some yellow dust in water, drew up the solution 
into a hypodermic syringe and proceeded to strap his arm. 
A piece of rope served as a hemostat, which Taussig was 
to hold tightly around his arm until Meixner instructed 
him to loosen it. He did so after he had inserted the 
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needle into the tissue, and then injected the contents of the 
syringe into his arm. 

“What are you doing?” 

“Now it is your turn,” he offered instead of an answer. 

Then he made the round, giving each one an injection. 

“What is this all about?” 

“I discovered the whole thing quite by accident. Look 
here,” he said, opening a drawer. “Here are several dishes 
of Venusian media, and some with terrestrial material. 
The Venus media have all come down while the terrestrial 
ones have remained sterile, except for two. These,” — here 
pointing to two dishes which emanated a dim glow — “con- 
tain the bacilli which, on the first morning, caused the 
luminous fog. The very same have been identified in my 
blood. They are, to my knowledge, the only microbes 
pathogenic to man.” 

“Shall we get over it if the organism is pathogenic, as 
you say?” 

“Certainly, I’ll show you why.” 

He put a drop of the fluid into one of the luminous 
cultures, by means of a pipette. The gleam began to dis- 
appear, first in the upper layers and then all the way 
down, until the whole thing looked like one of the sterile 
media. 

“That was one drop of a 1:1,000,000 Neo-salvarsan so- 
lution (606, after Ehrlich), sufficient to kill ten grams of 
this culture almost instantly. Each of us got eight grams 
of a 5% solution. In half an hour we’ll all be afebrile.” 

“How do you know we shall? Have you treated this 
before?” 

“Yes, at sunrise, on the hog. She declined food and ran 
a temperature. I gave her a 606 injection at random. Now 
she is eating again.” 

“Let me ask you another question,” Taussig proposed 
to Meixner. “This kind of infection can easily be com- 
batted, as you say, and other germs do not grow on ter- 
restrial media?” 

“Not as far as I know,” admitted Meixner. 

“Why then do you think a colonization inadvisable? 
At least, one of any proportions at all? Even with our 
present amount of varium, we could establish and maintain 
a regular connection between the earth and Venus, A great 
number of people properly equipped, could cope with all 
the dangers of nature even more effectively than we. Or 
do you think that more fatal diseases are lurking about?” 

“I can’t definitely answer that. Don’t forget that, so far, 
we have either been on the water or in the high mountains. 
On earth, too, you find little danger of infection in those 
places. One can’t foretell whether there might not be a 
number of diseases, concerning the nature of which we 
haven’t the slightest notion. It is rather likely that there 
would be. Colonization would surely require great sacri- 
fices until man became adapted to conditions.” 

“Quite true, and almost self evident. One does not have 
to experiment with microscopic slides to come to that con- 
clusion.” 

“No,” admitted Meixner, “yet, my microscopic exami- 
nation almost made me think that the population of Venus 
is entirely impossible until Lindner dispersed my doubts.” 

“How was that?” 

“Well, you see, animal tissue on Venus has a different 
stain reaction from that of earthly tissue. On earth, a 
muscle would stain red with eosine, while the correspond- 
ing tissue from an animal of Venus would take on a green 
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shade from the same treatment. That is only one of many 
examples.” 

“What do you conclude from that?” 

“Difference in the chemical structure of the Venusian 
protoplasm from that on earth.” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Taussig, “is the protoplasm 
of all terrestrial cells identical?” 

“Practically, yes. There are individual characteristics, 
of course, in the proportion of the components. The same 
thing also applies to serum, for instance. But that is get- 
ting us into serology.” 

“I think that I follow you so far,” averred Taussig. “One 
could then conclude common origin from those similari- 
ties.” 

“Certainly.” 

“What is the common origin of life?” 

“The water of the ocean.” 

“Then your chief conclusion is that the chemical com- 
position of the ocean water of Venus is different?” 

• “Yes, and Lindner will confirm that.” 

“That’s right,” verified Lindner. “I told you all about 
it yesterday.” 

“What are the implications of that?” 

“Man, living on Venus, will ingest with his food certain 
minerals that are unfit for his system. Lindner has spoken 
of milligrams. But a milligram more of fluorine, or less 
of iodine, over years would lead to a chronic pathological 
condition and finally mean destruction.” 

“We could transplant terrestrial animals and plants,” 
Lindner hinted. 

“We’ll have to. Whether terrestrial animals can feed on 
Venus plants, .” 

“It is doubtful if terrestrial plants will grow in the 
Venus ground.” 

“Why shouldn’t they? Plants take from the soil only 
what they can use.” 

Taussig suggested: “Let’s take a few tons of Venus 
humus along and see whether terrestrial plants will grow 
in it. We’ll also plant seeds from Venus in ground from 
our earth. I don’t believe that we’ll get along without any 
terrestrial plants and animals at all. After we get back to 
earth, I hope to have a fair idea at the time of the next 
conjunction whether or not a colonization is advisable.” 
“It’ll be a hard fight,” Meixner reminded him, “a des- 
perate fight for life between a world of old cells and one 
of young, strong ones.” 

The four men had been absorbed in their discussion of 
the possibility of colonizing Venus when, after a time, 
they noticed a small, black cloud in the north which was 
growing rapidly larger. As it drew nearer, Lindner called 
Taussig’s attention to it, remarking that he had observed 
a similar cloud following them from the south for quite 
a while. 

“Confound it,” expostulated Lindner, “those Venusian 
ant creatures again. They want to give us a thrashing. 
Let’s get up real high.” 

The Astraea rose with celerity as the two clouds quickly 
came close to them. They had now come to a stop at some 
distance from each other. A regular battle formation of 
their forces was unmistakable. The two armies were esti- 
mated at 15,000 and 18,000 respectively. Taut with excite- 
ment, the Astraea crew waited for things to happen. On 
either side, a detachment of mounted troops left their 
fronts and met between the two lines. They were seen to 
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gesticulate with their trunks and extremities. Then they 
returned to their lines after some sort of brief communi- 
cations. 

The negotiations must have been unsuccessful, for soon 
a deafening roar reached the Astraea and a merciless battle 
was launched. The two armies met with terrific impact. 
They fought each other with large sticks which they 
wielded with precision. The ones that had become entan- 
gled, tried to kill each other with a deadly embrace 
effected with their trunks. The ones above the zones of 
main activity were hurling javelins. 

Transfixed by the sight, the men looked down on the 
fighting, screaming multitude. 

“Here is a war for you,” said Taussig to Lindner, sar- 
castically. “The battle after unsuccessful negotiations. 
Tout comme chez nous.” 

“How do they distinguish between sides?” 

“The northern army seems a shade darker than the rest 
of them.” 

“How long are we going to stay here watching a horde 
of dumb beasts battling each other?” 
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“I think it is extremely interesting. Just look at the 
northerners walloping the others!” 

The battle was certainly all in favor of the northern 
army. The other army was soon forced to seek safety in 
flight, the enemy close at their heels, pursuing them with 
much screaming noise. After they had gone, the vision 
to the ocean was again unobstructed, and upon it were 
littered the dead bodies and wounded combatants of both 
sides. 

“Do you call these creatures dumb beasts?” taunted 
Lindner. “Did you not notice their intelligent strategy 
which would have delighted any military expert? Their 
perfect maneuvers?” 

“At any rate, they did not seem to be very humane. The 
wounded simply fall into the ocean and are left to perish 
in their helplessness.” 

The Astraea continued on its interrupted course, going 
steadily northward. Meixner was interested in going below 
to study the marine fauna again. They had been below 
for awhile, marvelling at the multitude of species, when 
Meixner pointed out a group of creatures that were closely 
following the ship. They were like' eels with elongated, 
flat bodies and heads suggestive of terrestrial fish. 

“Take it slowly,” he shouted, “I want to catch some of 
these things.” He opened one of the outside windows. 
Soon some of them appeared between it and the inside 
opening. Meixner closed the outside window again, and 
just then, their attention was arrested by something else. 

With incredible suddenness, all animals had fled and as 
far as the eye could see, the water was deserted and void 
of all life. 

“Ah, that must be a shark, — stop!” commanded Martin. 

• Saying this, he dashed into the gun chamber, loading 

both guns with torpedoes. The Astraea had come to a 
stop and was now going in the opposite direction. And 
there was the enemy hovering into sight. What dwarfs are 
the sharks of the earth as compared to this gargantuan 
monster that took up their pursuit! The whole field of the 
flood-lighted water was occupied with its massive body, 
snowy-white, sleek, and cylindrically shaped. Its diame- 
ter appeared to be about thirty feet. The body ended in 
a huge head equipped with six flashing eyes, each the size 
of a soup plate. From the enormous mouth, in which the 
Astraea could be carried, a torrent of water was emitted, 
mixed with air bubbles. 

The water became abruptly calm. “He will close in any 
moment now; get the torpedoes ready.” 

The projectiles were electrically discharged. Instead of 
waiting for the explosion, Taussig jerked the wheel to the 
extreme right, and in a moment the Astraea was high above 
the surface. 

Taussig stopped. He wanted to observe the effect of the 
explosion, secretly hoping that the corpse of the monster 
would come to the surface. Nothing happened. Evidently, 
man’s most destructive weapons were of no avail against 
this despot of the oceans, and probably they could only 
thank their quickness of action in escaping for being still 
alive. 

The Astraea was heading for an island in a north north- 
east direction. Taussig hoped to reach it before noon be- 
cause he wanted to determine their bearings. 

“Isn’t it strange,” commented Martin, “how strikingly 
alike all these insular formations seem to be? One or 
more high mountains on each of them, steep coastal lines 
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everywhere, and. no gradual transition in the form of the 
beach.” 

“Yes,” Meixner answered, “they are all of eruptive 
formations. No layers or sediments. Everything here is 
young, very young.” 

“There is an active volcano for you right over there.” 
The whole island consisted of a high mountain. Three 
peaks reared their heads from one part of it. Out of one 
of them poured clouds of smoke. Another one was cold 
and completely barren. They paused above it, enjoying the 
panorama. 

A hot spring was running, bound for the ocean, from 
between two of the peaks, sending out sulphur fumes. 
Between two of the mountain ridges was a low area cov- 
ered with ordinary trees. Farther down there was a flat 
field. In its center was a huge hill with numerous ap- 
proaches, in appearance much like the South African 
termite hills, except for their size. 

Taussig was busy again with calculations. Meixner was 
preparing lunch, dallying with the fishlike creatures he had 
caught between the windows. Martin and Lindner wOre 
earnestly discussing things. The call for lunch terminated 
their conversation, when all gathered about to eat. 

The third course consisted of the “fish.” “Note, gentle- 
men, you are about to eat the very arch ancestor of the 
human race, which will evolve into a population on Venus 
like ours is now. Millions of years from now, of course. 
This is the first suggestion of a vertebrate in the making 
which I have found here. Evolution, then, is occurring 
here in a manner and tempo similar to that on earth.” 
“But the plant kingdom is so much farther advanced,” 
said Taussig. 

“Not as much as that. We have simple forms through- 
out, though theirs may be gigantic compared with ours. 
All these big trees are green and filled with sap. I haven’t 
seen any non-living matter in them yet, such as bark.” 
Martin threw his hands up helplessly. “From those few 
cartilaginous plates and the skins, you conclude that an 
undisturbed course of evolution will bring forth in the 
remote future a population of intelligent human beings, 
with cities, fields, and railroads displacing the jungles?” 
“Not necessarily human beings with articulate speech, 
erect attitude, etc. The skins and cartilage plates only indi- 
cate that a similar trend of evolution is moving toward 
vertebrate forms. As the temperature decreases, the giant 
forms degenerate into smaller sizes. Thus some day the 
prototype of Venusian man may be chased from the para- 
dise of ignorance, perhaps, at the same time that the last 
human being on earth succumbs to frost and hunger.” 
“Well, well, old Meixner is growing sentimental,” 
teased Taussig. “Don’t let that worry you, though, we still 
have quite a few years of grace.” 

“Taussig,” addressed Lindner, “what time are we going 
to get to the point from which we’ll make our start back 
to earth?” 

“If we keep going until nightfall and start again at 
sunrise, we ought to be able to make it by noon tomorrow.” 
“When shall we start?” 

“One hour after midnight.” 

“So we’ll have a little time for exploration this after- 
noon?” 

“What exploration?” 

“Just a moment, — what do you think those hills are 
down there? Dwellings of ant-men, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I have often noticed those dwellings being located 
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on a plain with no trees anywhere around. They are prob- 
ably uprooting those trees for the same reason that primi- 
tive man on earth erected lake dwellings: protection from 
wild animals.” 

“I don’t think that that is the reason,” argued Meixner. 
“The hills are isolated because the subterranean activity of 
rodents undermines any vegetation when it first takes 
root.” 

“Be that as it may,” Lindner said, “but it would be a 
shame if we have to return to earth with such scanty 
knowledge of the Venus people. I really do feel like 
going Over there and taking a good look at the place. No 
danger in it.” 

“Are you mad? I suppose you want to see whether 
their furniture is Victorian or Biedermaier?” 

“All joking aside,” begged Martin, “we want to know 
whether they all live in individual cells, where they keep 
their domestic animals, whether they raise them as we do 
or capture them in their wild state.” 

“Probably there is not much danger in it,” went on 
Lindner. “The whole colony is likely to be deserted. The 
inhabitants might have gone south with the victorious 
army of the north.” 

“That’s a real plot against us, Meixner,” accused Taus- 
sig. “It’s enough to drive one mad. These two thickheads 
insist on invading an anthill where each ant is just as big 
as they are. The idea has no practical value at all. As 
long as we thought that those animals might be domesti- 
cated, there was some sense in investigating their habits. 
But that is not the case now, and your plan is sheerest 
foolishness. Your lives are too valuable to us for me to 
support such a crazy idea of jeopardizing them.” 

“But if there is no danger in it?” persisted Martin. “If 
the dwellings are really deserted?” 

“How are we going to find that out?” 

“Simple enough,” Meixner came to their assistance, 
“we’ll drop a bomb into it, and if nothing happens, let 
them go for all I care.” 

Taussig yielded in the hope that the ground dwellers 
would swarm out by the hundreds after the bombardment, 
dissuading his friends from their bold plan. He aimed 
and fired. A dense cloud of dust was thrown up, mixed 
with the fumes of the explosion. 

When the cloud had settled, the dwellings presented an 
entirely different appearance. At least a third of their 
height had been tom away. Holes and tunnels everywhere, 
but no sign of life. 

“All right, in heaven’s name go then,” replied Taussig 
to Lindner’s demanding stare, “I’ll take you down there.” 

“You know, Taussig,” said Martin, “your incessant over- 
anxiety is becoming a bit irritating. You act like a sixty 
year old governess. Let’s get started, Lindner. You know 
that we haven’t walked five miles on Venus yet.” 

CHAPTER XXI 
A Great Discovery 

• The two adventurers left the ship. The dog ran ahead 
of them. Taussig started the motor, loaded both guns, 
and joined Meixner on the platform, who was keeping an 
eye on his companions moving about the dwellings. 

“Well, I don’t quite see your objection myself. There 
really seems to be no danger. But look, what’s the matter 
with the dog?” 

The two men halted. Fifteen steps away, their dog was 
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apparently alarmed about something for he kept pointing 
his nose first to the ground and then into the air. He 
seemed to follow a certain trail and approached one of the 
few trees on the grounds. Then he gave out a loud howl, 
collapsed and rolled over, stretching out prone on the 
ground. 

In one leap, Taussig was at the wheel. “Meixner, — 
quick, the oxygen tanks!” In a few moments the Astraea 
was at the spot where the dog had fallen. 

Meanwhile, Martin and Lindner had rushed to their 
four-legged friend, thinking that he was struck by a snake. 
They stooped, swooned, and in another moment fell to the 
ground burying the dog beneath them. The Astraea landed 
two seconds later. In a mad rush, the lifeless forms were 
taker, aboard and the Astraea leaped into the air. The two 
oxygen tanks had rolled overboard and lay at the foot of 
a tree. 

Meixner examined their eyes and took their pulses, 
stating with professional calmness, “They are all alive but 
insensate from some narcotic. It smells like chloroform 
with another mixture I can’t identify.” 

“Chloroform?” questioned Taussig. “You know when 
I saw the dog overcome, I thought of the ‘dog grotta’ near 
Naples. The breaking of a carbon dioxide spring might 
have chased the dwellers away. That was why I asked for 
oxygen right away. Now you tell me that it is chloro- 
form. The most important question, though; Will they 
pull through?” 

“I think so,” Meixner replied hesitatantly, “if I only 
knew what the anaesthetic was; chloroform alone couldn’t 
have made such a quick job of it.” 

“How will you bring them around?” 

“Just rest, and fresh air. The pupils are beginning to 
dilate again and are reacting properly.” 

He disappeared into the third chamber, returning with 
a gas mask and a small carbon dioxide tank. 

“What’s the tank for?” 

“You got me started on an idea. I’ll go get the objects 
they left behind and fight the enemy with its own weapon. 
I am convinced that it must be some animal.” 

During the conversation, a strange creature appeared in 
the tree. As it lowered itself from the crown some three 
hundred feet above the ground, it looked like a long thin 
rope. The part on the ground was somewhat thicker and 
kept swelling while the remainder on the tree grew thinner. 
The connection between tree and ground was finally sev- 
ered, and a grayish red, spherical mass the size of an 
elephant rolled from the foot of the tree to where the 
guns and oxygen tanks lay. 

Taussig was quite calm. “Let’s not take unnecessary 
risks. If you can pour liquid carbon dioxide on the huge 
mollusk from the gun chamber, let’s try to fight him.” 
The ship was suspended just above the strange creature. 
A strange fight ensued, one between nature in the raw and 
human intelligence. From a multitude of orifices a light 
colored fluid spouted upward from the animal. It did not 
reach the ship, however, because it evaporated too quickly 
At the same time the icy cold stream of gas pierced into the 
deep holes in the jelly-like mass of the beast. The battle 
was soon over. The monster fled. He split up into about 
thirty separate spheres, uniting again about a hundred 
feet from the scene. Instead of consolidating into one mass 
again, the spheres disappeared into the ground beside each 
other. 

“No sense going after our things now,” said Meixner, 
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“the iron part is bent and the wood taken off altogether. 
Let’s go on.” 

The ship left the island again. Martin and Lindner were 
sleeping soundly while Taussig was at the controls, now 
and then exchanging a remark with Meixner who was busy 
with his preparations. 

The sun was sinking when Taussig sighted a cliff. It 
turned out to be an island. The Astraea made for it. There 
was a high peak, totally barren. They circled it three 
times before they sighted a suitable place to land. It was 
a plateau 5,000 feet above the ocean. 

“We’ll be safe here from any intruders,” Taussig prom- 
ised. “Let’s see how our friends are doing.” 

They found them still asleep, but the dog was beginning 
to wake up. Martin and Lindner were a little hard to 
rouse but they felt refreshed and not a bit drowsy. Just 
like after a beautiful sleep rather than under the induced 
sleep of an anaesthetic. Their minds were alert. They 
looked at the sun, and the strange new surroundings with 
astonishment, and could remember nothing of the circum- 
stances of what had happened. 

Meixner told them briefly what had happened. 

“Very humane idea, though,” commented Martin in 
good humor, “to narcotize your victim first so it can’t feel 
the operation.” 

Taussig laughed. “Who’s been too careful now?” as he 
looked at Martin. 

“Stop tantalizing each other,” intervened Lindner, “how 
long are we going to stay on this planet?” 

“We’ll leave tomorrow night for sure.” 

“I’ll take the night watch this time. I feel well rested.” 

• Thus the last day approached that the four friends were 
to spend on the strange heavenly body. 

Late in the day they started for the point from which 
they were to undertake their return to earth. They were 
barely 400 miles away from it. 

The lone isle had soon vanished from sight. They pro- 
ceeded in lower layers of the atmosphere where the pro- 
peller would be more effective. Martin was at the wheel, 
Mixner before his beloved microscope, and Taussig at a 
little table checking his figures for the tenth time. Lind- 
ner sat beside Martin staring into the waves of the ocean 
five hundred feet below. 

Now that the hour of departure was close at hand, a 
feeling of forsakenness came over the observer. An endless 
waste of water and nothing to break its monotony. No 
dolphins, no flying fish, no trail of faithful sea gulls, no 
swallows, nothing. Was the Astraea really moving on her 
lone path? Only the low hum of the motor and the slight 
vibration of the ship bore testimony to its motion. 

The Astraea had gone a little lower and was proceed- 
ing close to the high waves. This was at Lindner’s request. 

Taussig put down his pencil and joined Lindner at the 
window. He was looking pensively at the ocean. 

Lindner welcomed the opportunity to begin a conver- 
sation. Meixner was one person who enjoyed talking, so 
Lindner knew that he would not be disturbed by it. He 
pointed to the wild ocean. “Notice how stormy the sea 
is today?” 

“No more than usual, I believe.” 

“This is the first time I noticed it.” 

“I can’t understand that. I have always seen the sea 
rough while the sun was up. It calms down only after 
sundown. It is the high tide. The solar attraction is more 
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than on earth, you remember, and weight is one-fifth less. 
These tidal waves will, in the course of time, make a moon 
of the planet.” 

“How?” Lindner was interested. 

“Don’t you see that all this friction must counteract 
and slowly consume the rotary kinetic energy of the 
planet?” 

“Is that a universal law, true for the earth as well?” 
“Positively.” 

“Is the increase in the length of the day, which would 
be the inevitable result, calculable?” 

“Yes, it amounts to so many seconds in a millennium.” 
“Then there is no imminent danger on either Earth or 
Venus.” 

Accidentally they hit the crest of an unusually high 
wave. Martin threw the wheel to the right. 

“You can’t do it. There’s no comfortable flying below 
500 feet.” 

Lindner looked at the clock. “11 :30, Taussig.” 
“Right.” 

“Aren’t you going to take the bearings?” 

“Of course. I’d like to do it from an island or from 
the continent. Let’s go a little higher if we can’t see an 
island.” 

A most unusual discovery was awaiting them. In going 
up, they had already a distant point in mind in the ocean. 
Coming closer to it, it revealed its extraordinary shape and 
appearance. 

It was a huge block of pure crystal nearly ten miles 
in circumference, and 3,000 feet high. A natural tunnel 
had been washed out with a width of one and a half 
miles. The two supporting arches stood opposite each 
other exactly in the north south divide. Great quantities 
of water were gushing through the tunnel in an east west 
direction. 

The Astraea circled around the colossal crystal block. 
The blinding reflection of the sunlight made it impossible 
to gain a correct impression of the shape of the top. There 
was no trace of humus or vegetation anywhere. 

The Astraea went around the top plateau, which still 
measured a good mile in circumference, and then rose 
above it, flying over it in the still air at a very slow speed. 

In the center of the crystal plateau the Astraea mirrored 
itself clearly and without distortion in its water surface. 
Amazed, Martin stopped the ship and slowly descended 
to the shining surface. While Taussig prepared to take 
bearings, the others contributed their efforts toward mak- 
ing a meal. 

After awhile Taussig reported, “We are twenty miles 
south of our starting point. I am in favor of staying 
here for the time being. We are safe here. Our new 
island certainly looks strange from the platform. Have 
a look.” 

The four men went to the platform. Vision was un- 
obstructed to the northward. On all other sides were 
the glistening, light refracting peaks of which the island 
consisted. 

“Do you know what material this is?” 

“No idea.” 

“Maybe there are diamonds,” suggested Meixner eager- 
ly. “Why don’t you break off a piece and examine it?” 
“There is a good-sized block of it lying loose. I’ll get 
the ship over there and you pick it up from the ship.” 
When the men entered the central cabin, their eyes be- 
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gan to hurt from the blinding effect of the reflections. 
Their heads swam and they thought they saw stars. Never- 
theless, they hoisted the block of crystal into the cabin 
with great effort. Lindner chipped off a small piece and 
put it into several solvents. The meal interrupted his 
scientific investigations. Right after he resumed them 
again, searching for the chemical and physical properties 
of the unknown substance. 

It had not dissolved in any of the fluids, nor would it 
react with gases. It seemed harder than anything in Mohs’ 
scale and scratched a diamond. Its specific gravity was 
5.5. It crystallized in pointed needles, was water clear and 
double refractory. 

Lindner tried to burn it but without success. He had 
to apply the electric arc to make a splinter of it evapo- 
rate. At last, then, some reaction. He repeated the experi- 
ment, this time collecting the vapor in a cooled glass tube. 
The whitish smoke condensed to a heavy, greenish powder. 

“Why, this must be varium oxide!” Meixner faltered. 

“Varium, eh?” Martin echoed after he had recovered 
from his surprise. “Looks like an act of Providence, 
doesn’t it? The first day that you discovered varium on 
earth, Taussig had the idea of utilizing it for a trip to 
Venus, and now on the last day of our stay on this planet, 
we find huge quantities of it right here. But why is it in 
crystalline form, and also inert to oxygen, so unlike the 
metallic varium we found on earth?” 

“Varium is evidently polymorphous. This is the crys- 
talline form, and ours the amorphous. Think of diamond 
graphite and carbon, chemically identical, yet how differ- 
ent in their behavior because of the physico-chemical struc- 
ture.” 

“This is good news, men. There is enough varium here 
to build thousands of ships. We’ll have to establish the 
first settlements on an island near the varium block.” 

“How do you think we would go about colonizing?” 

“We’d soak the whole island with hydrogen cyanide from 
gas bombs. That would exterminate any life on it. Then we 
could burn all that is left of the vegetation and later 
plough the ground and fertilize it with strong chemicals. 
After that, we would be ready to start planting terrestrial 
plants, grass, tropical plants, bread trees, bananas, cocoa, 
coffee, tobacco, palms, etc. Until this preliminary work is 
done, we could live on the ship that brought us over. A 
kind of Noah’s ark. Don’t you think we could travel from 
the earth to Venus even outside the periods of conjunc- 
tion?” i 

“Yes, if we can protect ourselves from the increased 
sun’s heat. It will take longer, of course, several months. 
Needless to say, it is impossible while the sun is between 
the earth and Venus.” 

“Well, let’s stick to it then. Now let’s think about our 
return trip. Do we have everything that we want to take 
along?” 

“Everything,” confirmed Taussig. “Food supplies for 
weeks, including fresh meats. It is between the windows. 
It will freeze stiff once we get out into space. The water 
tanks are filled and the air supply is all right.” 

“How do we want to start now?” 

“I think it best for us to remain here till fifteen minutes 
before starting time. Then we will proceed north for the 
remaining twenty miles, go down on the ocean for a min- 
ute and then start on a positive charge, headed for Mother 
Earth. 



CHAPTER XXII 
Prisoners 

• One would be altogether mistaken in thinking that this 

world of ours is known and explored through all its 
parts. What seaman, for instance, could truly say that he 
knew the Pacific Ocean? Of course, the common steamer 
routes are known to all of them. But hardly anyone ever 
ventures into the immense spaces north of the Wellington- 
P. Arenas-Rio de Janeiro. 

That is where the greatest depths have been measured, 
and where the fathom line was lowered six miles without 
touching bottom. There are square miles of seaweed of 
unknown origin, entangling propellers and hindering the 
boats. It is the home of ill-reputed eruptive formations 
and cliffs that are avoided zealously by steamers. Coral 
islands, upon which no man has ever set foot because no 
steamer would venture into the death traps of furious 
breakers dashing upon them, barricaded waters in which 
there probably are undiscovered islands. No one knows 
whether their age is measured in years, centuries, or mil , 
lennia. The sea charts indicate only the ordinary warning 
signs and the blue color of water. 

Over the western edge of this vast waste, the turbine 
boat, Melville, was pursuing its course from Auckland to 
Apia. Miss Mary Rowland, daughter of the famous Chi- 
cago Shoe Polish magnate, was lolling on the promenade 
deck, trying to amuse herself with her companion, Captain 
Snodgrass. It must be mentioned here that during the war, 
Snodgrass had lost two ships at the hands of German sub- 
marines. For this reason, the old Captain had confined 
all his conversation to just one subject: the damned huns. 

“You see, Miss Rowland, this route used to be served 
by a German company, too. We could do nothing about 
it then, because Samoa belonged to the Germans. Nobody 
could compete with the huns for speed, nor against the 
reasonable rates and the luxury they offered. Good old 
England has put a stop to it all right. I don’t think that I’ll 
ever see again a flag with the German cross, in these 
waters.” 

Miss Rowland smiled indulgently, but with a trace of 
sarcasm, “So you started the war to do away with a few 
German steamship lines whose competition you couldn’t 
cope with effectively. Could you not have done that in a 
more business-like and humane way?” 

“We didn’t start the war. Kaiser Wilhelm was .” 

Miss Rowland laid her hand gently on Snodgrass’ arm. 
“Let’s not go into that now. I am too well informed to 
swallow all that old rubbish. Look, what is that over there 
on the water?” 

She pointed to a long object 1,500 feet away from the 
steamer. The old sea dog whistled through his teeth, 
“Hm-m, it looks like a hun invention.” 

“But the war is over.” 

“You can never tell about those damned huns.” 

The captain whistled a signal. A squad of sailors 
got a boat ready. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Miss Rowland. 

“I’ll take a look at that thing.” 

The power was off. The ship glided toward the strange 
object. Meanwhile the boat was lowered with a crew 
of eight and an officer. The boat swiftly covered the dis- 
tance to the object in question. The passengers fol- 
lowed every move of the crew. Through their field glasses 
they could see only a ship’s body. It seemed to be half 
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submerged in the water with a hump-like superstructure 
protruding above it. 

The boat had been out for an hour. The passengers 
exchanged assumptions about the nature of their findings. 
Walking the deck restlessly, Snodgrass was figuring out 
the loss of time and money caused by the delay, in loud 
soliloquies. 

Presently, the boat returned to the steamer, towing the 
strange object. Now the passengers could see that the boat 
had several bodies and a big, black dog on board. The 
boat drew alongside the steamer and was then hoisted 
aboard. The dog leaped onto the deck with flashing eyes 
and a hanging tongue. 

The sailors carried four men, seemingly lifeless, from 
the boat. They laid them on stretchers and covered them 
from head to heel with blankets, carrying them then into 
the cabin. 

Others of the crew hoisted the object of their excite- 
ment on board. It was a completely sealed vessel with a 



pointed nose and a two blade propeller. 

Trembling shook the body of the steamer. She got 
under way, proceeding under full power. 

The rescued lay on their stretchers, the ship’s surgeon 
bent over one after making the rounds to all of them. 
“These people are very fast asleep. Get a warm bath 
ready, strong, black coffee, and then a good, hearty break- 
fast.” 

One of the sleeping men was undressed, placed in a hot 
bath and rubbed with wet towels, but the treatment pro- 
duced no results. A cold shower brought life back to the 
sleeper. Opening his eyes, he shouted angrily in Ger- 
man, “What the devil! Get away from me, will you? 
What a damned nuisance!” 

The doctor bit his lip, and ordered, “Dry him ; give him 
fresh underwear and bring on the next one.” 

• The captain entered and took the surgeon aside. 

“Do you know what kind of ship theirs is? Thornton 
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tells me it is a gunboat with lots of strange things inside. 
He was all upset. What nationality are these people?” 
“German, no doubt. A man coming out of anesthesia 
will always speak first in his mother tongue.” 

“Huns then, eh? I thought so. And a submarine. 
They are supposed to turn them all over. Well, we’ll con- 
fiscate this one and take it, with its occupants, to the next 
port.” 

“I am not so sure that they are Germans politically. I 
was in the war in Flanders and met plenty of doughboys 
who spoke German.” 

“How would an American submarine get into these 
waters?” 

“More likely than a German one. Before long, Uncle 
Sam and the Japs will come to blows. It is most likely 
an American boat, and since it has a crew of only four 
officers, it is doubtless on a tryout.” 

Snodgrass scratched his ear. “Sounds plausible, what 
you are saying. I’ll treat them like gentlemen, then. But 
I’ll take a look at the boat, and before we get to Frisco, 
I’ll know its secret. If we meet an English battleship, 
I’ll turn it over to them. And if they are huns as I still 
suspect, I’ll keep them prisoners in chains.” 

“How are you going to find out?” 

“If they are American naval officers, they will have to 
be able to identify themselves as such. Give them some- 
thing to eat now, Doc. I’ll be back shortly.” 

An hour later the four travelers sat around a table in 
the surgeon’s cabin, freshly and completely dressed. The 
surgeon did all possible to make them feel at home, even 
trying to force them to accept every course of the meal. 
“Doctor, would you tell us just where we are?” 

“On a British ship.” 

The four exchanged glances. “Battleship?” 

“No, turbine liner, Melville. En route from Auckland 
to Apia. My name is Robert Hill and I am the ship’s sur- 
geon, as you probably have guessed.” 

“Glad to know you, Doctor,” said Taussig. “I am Cap- 
tain Samuel Webster. These others are Colonel Johnson, 
Captain Smith, and Captain Walker. How did we get on 
your ship?” 

“We saw your craft floating on the water, and the cap- 
tain made them lower the boat and take a look at you. 
They had to break one of your hermetically sealed bull’s 
eyes to get inside. I take it you are United States officers?” 
“That’s right, doctor.” 

“How did you happen to get into that strange situa- 
tion?” 

“That is asking me too much. We’d been on the Pacific 
for weeks. Maybe one of the carbon dioxide tanks burst, 
or something like that. At any rate, we are greatly in- 
debted to you and don’t know how to thank you. What 
became of our craft?” 

“The captain had it hauled on board. It is undamaged 
except for a broken window.” 

“Did your people go inside?” 

“Lieutenant Thornton went inside first. Then there were 
the two sailors who carried you and your companions out- 
side. No one has entered it since.” 

Martin rose. “Do you mind if I go to have a look at 
the boat?” 

“Not at all, I’ll call the captain.” 

He left the room. Lindner was about to speak. “Not a 
single word,” he said with finality. “Have you all got 



your varium rings? I’ve lost mine.” 

The others shook their heads. They, too, had lost their 

rings. “But why shouldn’t I ?” Lindner began anew. 

“Man alive! Don’t you see? We are on an English 
boat. Prisoners, or just as good as prisoners.” 

Taussig looked about him grimly. “Just let me get back 
to the Astraea and you will see who are the prisoners 
around here. At any rate, make no suspicious remarks 
or movements before we get back on our ship.” 

“But the Astraea is lashed to the derrick.” 

“Just the same, — but be quiet now.” 

Captain Snodgrass entered, followed by the surgeon. 
Martin advanced toward them, his hand extended in a 
gesture of good will. “Sincere thanks, captain, for your 
intervention and your genuine British hospitality.” 

Snodgrass grasped the proffered hand. “The doctor tells 
me that you are American officers.” 

The four men introduced themselves. Snodgrass shook 
hands with all of them. He sized them up doubtfully. 
“Mind if I ask about the purpose of your strange craft? 
Naturally I am interested.” 

“Why, certainly. It is an experimental affair.” 

“Oh,— so?” 

“Precisely.” The “colonel” was speaking to the cap- 
tain. 

“How did you get into such a jam from which we res- 
cued you?” 

“I have already had to deny the doctor an answer to 
that question. We only know that we had been to sea 
for some time. We awoke aboard your ship, — in a bath 
tub.” 

“Is it not strange that a submarine should be cruising 
so far from any naval base?” 

• Martin smiled engagingly. “Well, Captain, I can’t tell 
you everything, of course. I am bound by certain mili- 
tary secrets, but I can assure you that this last trip of 
ours served merely a scientific purpose. I have a few 
things on board that you would not want to miss seeing. 
I will also be glad to show you our papers if you care to 
come along into the boat.” 

“Just a moment, colonel,” Snodgrass said as he rubbed 
his hands together confusedly. “The rescue of your ship 
has cost us much loss of time and fuel, of course. Would 
you mind arranging a more agreeable indemnity payment 
than the usual lengthy one of official business between the 
two governments?” 

“Let’s talk that over inside our craft,” suggested Mar- 
tin. “You know that the salvage depends on the value 
of the object rescued. I would like to have your estimate. 
I do not intend cheating you, so I don’t mind telling you 
that our boat cost several millions. I am also in a posi- 
tion to authorize a sum beyond the legal rate of salvage.” 
Snodgrass, who had been thus far reluctant to accom- 
pany his guests into their craft, now changed entirely. The 
thought of money which he gloated over, had blown to 
bits all his sense of caution and his suspicions. He asked 
the steward to bring four coats for the four officers, for 
the sun was setting and a stiff breeze had arisen. 

When they reached the deck, the four companions un- 
consciously stopped for a moment. The breeze was crisp, 
the sky clear, and the sun about to set, bathing the ocean 
and the sky in flaming red. 

The four men could not help feeling some emotion look- 
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ing at the mild and beautiful sun, the same cruel sun that 
had been almost their undoing out in distant space. 

“Gentlemen,” Snodgrass addressed them, “Here is your 
boat,” as he led them to the railing. 

There she was indeed, the good old Astraea, beside the 
towing boat. A heavy rope tied her to the steamer. The 
right hand window of the platform was broken through. 

Martin was the first to enter the boat. He opened the 
platform to admit the others into the interior, which they 
found to be completely intact. 

Taussig went immediately to the static generator and 
started it. He then took his seat at the wheel, placing his 
hands on it. Martin handed the ship’s papers to Snod- 
grass, but he scarcely gave them any attention. He looked 
at the skeleton of the Venusian man. “What in heaven’s 
name is that?” 

Without answering his question, Lindner opened his 
cabinet containing all his preparations. Bright light ema- 
nated from it. He took out a sealed tube and closed the 
cabinet again. 

The tube threw out a light like an 80-watt bulb. Snod- 
grass took in everything with astonishment. “What sort 
of light is that? Aren’t you afraid of burning your fin- 
gers?” 

“No, it is quite cold.” 

The Englishman hesitantly took the tube into his hand, 
then returned it, shaking his head perplexedly. 

“Now,” said Martin, “we will show you the other rooms 
of our boat.” 

Led by Lindner, the little party toured the ship, Snod- 
grass evidencing utmost amazement over the many curious 
objects and scientific specimens that he was shown. 

“Where did you get all this stuff?” he asked. “I have 
never seen anything like it, yet I have been all over the 
world.” 

“They are very valuable scientific specimens,” replied 
Martin. “It would take too much of your time for us to 
explain them to you coherently. But we will soon publish 
a paper on our expedition and shall be pleased to let you 
have the first copy of it.” 

“Any way in which I can repay you for such a favor?” 
inquired the Englishman politely. 

“Yes, let us have all the recent newspapers that you 
can find on board. We shall remain here, of course.” 

“Right away,” responded Snodgrass with alacrity as he 
proceeded to the platform. He hailed one of the deck 
hands. Then, Bello made a leap onto the platform, rush- 
ing joyously straight to Martin. 

“How did the dog get on your ship?” asked Martin, 
patting his faithful companion. 

“It was he that called my boys’ attention to the pres- 
ence of human beings in your sealed boat. Otherwise, 
they would merely have towed the craft alongside without 
bothering to get into it. — Here are your papers.” 

In the meantime, the lights of the steamer were lit, il- 
luminating everything with the brightness of daylight. 
Lindner smiled. The platform closed. With his hands 
he fastened two heavy iron bars across the exits of the 
platform. All the lights aboard the Astraea also flashed 
on. 

The company returned to the middle chamber where 
Taussig was still seated at the controls, motionless as a 
statue. Lindner went to the gun chamber from which he 
returned in a minute. He put iron grids into each of the 
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side windows. 

“What are you doing there?” Snodgrass asked, follow- 
ing closely Lindner’s movements. 

“Just making sure against trespassers. We have some 
high voltage going through those grids, fatal to anyone 
who touches them. Don’t you wish to continue your in- 
spection of our boat?” 

• Disregarding the last remark, Snodgrass asked with 
quivering lips, “I am your prisoner then?” 

“Oh no,” smiled Martin, “as much our guest as we were 
yours.” 

“Well, what is your estimate of the salvage?” 
Snodgrass calculated and mumbled for awhile like a 
tradesman preparing a customer for an especially shame- 
less price, and finally asked a round million. 

Martin guffawed with laughter. “What do you think of 
that?” He turned to his companions 

“I suggest,” offered Lindner, “that we simply give the 
captain a writ, certifying his claim as legal for salvage 
which he may collect through the ordinary routine.” 

“You are forgetting that I saved your lives.” 
“Ridiculous. If you had left us alone and allowed us 
to wake up by ourselves, it would have been just as well 
and our window would not be broken.” 

“You will come along to San Francisco anyway, where I 
shall turn your craft over to the port authorities.” 

“That’s out,” interposed Martin, “Exorbitant as your 
demand may be. I’ll pay you. But then we will leave your 
ship right away.” Saying this, he sat down about to write 
a check. 

“Oh no,” said Snodgrass stubbornly, “your boat will re- 
main on board until we reach San Francisco.” 

Martin rose. “You really think that I, the commander 
of this war vessel, am going to take that talk from you.” 
Snodgrass shrugged his shoulders. “Do something about 
it if you can.” 

“I certainly will.” 

“Let me have the check.” 

“First, take the rope off our boat. Come up on the 
platform.” 

“I’ll go there with you, but the rope will stay as it is.” 
“Captain Snodgrass, this is final. If you take off the 
cable, this check for a million is yours.” 

“Nothing doing.” 

“Now I’ll tell you something. We are not Americans. 
We are Germans.” He tore the check into bits. 

“I knew it,” shouted Snodgrass, “huns, a bunch of 
damned huns.” 

“Another remark out of you and I’ll crack your skull. 
Come to the platform where you will ask me for permis- 
sion to untie the rope.” 

All rushed to the platform except Taussig. The steamer 
commenced rocking more and more. “Do you get it?” 
said Lindner to Meixner. “Taussig is alternately charg- 
ing positive and negative. Now the Astraea has several 
times its own weight, and a moment later, lifting power.” 
The platform was opened. The bewildered screams of 
the passengers were heard as they were terrified by this 
strange rocking of the giant liner. 

“You see how the water is rising more and more? An- 
other five minutes of this rocking .” 

“And we’ll all go to hell,” viciously snorted Snodgrass. 
“Not we, dear sir,” laughed Lindner, dragging behind 
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him a hose with a nozzle. “With this flame thrower, I can 
sever that rope in two seconds and nothing will happen 
to us. But your ship will sink.” 

“Why don’t you do it now?” urged Meixner. 

“No,” insisted Martin, “the Britisher must ask for 
mercy.” 

“Dirty dog of a hun,” Snodgrass snarled cursingly be- 
tween his teeth. Martin dove toward him with a raised 
arm. Meixner threw himself between the two belligerents. 

“Are you mad, Captain Snodgrass? Think of your 
passengers, the women and children. Do you want to 
sacrifice their lives to your British thick headedness?” 
Snodgrass began to realize a few things. “You’re right. 
What a disgrace to ask a hun for mercy!” 

The waterline was still rising. 

“I give in,” Snodgrass finally groaned. 

“Stop,” Martin shouted into the engine room. “Don’t 
bother taking off the rope; we’ll do that ourselves.’ Two 
flames spouted from the nozzles and the ropes on both 
sides were severed from the body of the Astraea. The 
rocking of the steamer subsided. 

“Now, farewell to you,” said Martin. 

Without a word of reply, the captain hastened up the 
rope ladder, to burst into a flood of curses when he reached 
the deck. 

“Go!” Martin commanded tersely. 

The Astraea rose a short distance and then remained 
suspended in the air. The Melville glided away below 
her. For another moment the excited crew looked at the 
Astraea floating like a meteor. Then the lights faded 
away like the memory of a weird nightmare upon awak- 
ening. 

CHAPTER XXIII 
Onward to Venus 

• Taussig had extinguished the lights. At moderate 
speed the Astraea headed east. 

“Why did you darken the lights?” inquired Martin. 

“It is none of the Englishmen’s business what course 
we are taking. Everything seems to be all right again. We 
are rid of the British, free from the monsters of Venus, 
unhurt by the horrors of space, the stifling sun, the icy 
cold, and the inadequate breathing and the terrible weight- 
lessness.” 

“Thank God,” added Lindner, “we are back on earth.” 
“And in safety, too,” appended Martin. “Now let’s 
systematize our memories somewhat. How did we get into 
that tight jam in the first place?” 

“The return trip was much more terrible than the go- 
ing,” mused Lindner. “The terrible sun’s rays beating 
down on us all the time. Didn’t we get into a galaxy of 
meteorites coming back? Remember .how one big chunk 
hit the shell of the ship near the pig pen? We wouldn’t 
have dared to open the door again for fear of letting 
our breathing air escape.” 

“That’s right. I remember now. We’ll have to put 
independent barometers into each cell.” 

“What happened then?” asked Taussig. “I got it. I 
was figuring on the platform for hours until I finally found 
that we had to switch to positive at 35,000 miles off the 
earth.” 

“That’s true,” Lindner said, “Remember how Taussig 
said, ‘Take a look at the sun below you; it will soon rise 
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and stand above us. We are going back to Mother Earth 
now’.” 

“That’s as far back as I can remember. The next thing 
I knew of was a cold shower on board the English ship. 
Br-r.” 

Meixner now joined the discussion. “I remember a 
little more than that. Taussig asked me to crank the motor 
which had stopped. He could not change the charge with- 
out the static generator going. I did my best but could 
not get the thing started. That is all I can remember.” 

“It couldn’t really go. There was no gravitation, which 
is essential to the motor’s operation. We should have had 
a storage battery to drive the generator through the zone 
of absent gravity. Upon entering the gravity zone of the 
earth at forty miles per second, I was to charge positive 
so our speed would be gradually diminished on nearing 
the earth. But I couldn’t do it.” 

“Why not?” 

“For some reason or other. I remember how Meixner 
took a desperate hold on the chair with his legs and one 
hand. I had my hands at the wheel and was about to 
turn it to the left. Then everything began to swim before 
my eyes and I dropped unconscious. My last thought was 
that the Astraea would now hit the earth at a speed of 80 
miles a minute. That the friction didn’t cause it to be 
ignited and burned to fine dust, will forever be beyond 
me. And then, the enormous pressure when it hit the 
water. The Astraea must have gone miles below the sur- 
face because of its terrific speed before it came to rest and 
then began to go upward again. A wonder that our ship 
could stand all that.” 

“How is it that we don’t remember anything about it?” 

“Meniere’s disease,” explained Martin. “The same 
thing that afflicted us on our going trip. The disease of 
weightlessness. The symptoms are disturbances of the 
labyrinth, unconsciousness, etc.” 

Martin interrupted the conversation by going to one of 
the windows. “If you rise a little, we’ll see the moon rise. 
The entire northern horizon is red as from the glow of 
a big fire.” 

The ship rose to 1,500 feet. Only the sky and the ocean 
could be seen. The moon stood on the outermost edge 
of the boundless sea, a giant red ball. 

“Who wants to relieve me at the wheel?” begged Taus- 
sig. 

“Why? Do you want to sleep?” 

“No, I have slept enough, but I want to read the papers. 
If we go on at this speed, we’ll be in the unexplored re- 
gions of the South Seas at sunrise. I would like to see 
that before we return to our island.” 

Meixner offered his services. The others were absorbed 
in reading the Australian and New Zealand papers that 
the English captain had given them. 

Unbroken silence reigned for a time. 

Martin broke it. “Did you read this report of the earth- 
quake on one of the Sunday Islands? Must have been 
awful. In the middle of the night, and without any warn- 
ing. Say Taussig, what are you figuring again?” 

Taussig dropped his pencil. “Strange, indeed. You 
know, the earthquake on Venus that almost cost us our 
lives, well, it occurred at the same time as this one in the 
Dutch Indies. And here is the comment of an English 
astronomer, who says that the disturbance can be at- 
tributed to an unusually large sun spot. The simultaneous 
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reaction of the two planets certainly substantiates his hy- 
pothesis. There must be interplanetary relations between 
the heavenly bodies of which we have no notion at all.” 

• On the next morning, they were over the cliff regions 

of the Pacific upon which no man had yet set foot. 
For miles around there were the treacherous breakers. 
The cliffs were so close together in places that not even 
a rowboat could have gotten through. 

The travelers devoted more than four hours to an in- 
spection of the ill-reputed territory, but there was nothing 
to discover except barren and threatening cliffs. They 
were just about to give up, when they noticed in the dis- 
tance a large territory of the same formation on the edges, 
but with green spaces in the center. They veered their 
course toward it and discovered that it was a group of 
islands, five of them. They slowly descended to the larg- 
est of them in the center and waited for its inhabitants 
to come forth into view. 

But not a trace of human activity. There were no huts, 
no fires nor any remains of any, no footprints nor any 
suggestion of tilled ground. They went on. Palm forests, 
a high mountain with tropical vegetation, an active vol- 
cano with basalt walls, and a steaming sulphur spring, 
then more woodland as far as the eye could see. 

The island had an area of at least twenty square miles. 
They landed on a clearing in the forest, where they noticed 
a group of animals grazing which they first thought were 
deer. They turned out to be kangaroos which came to- 
ward them without any show of shyness, a sign that they 
had never been in contact wilth human beings before. 

The island, then, was really uninhabited. 

“Come back,” said Taussig, “we found out all that we 
wanted to know. The whole group of islands is probably 
uninhabited because of their inaccessibility from all sides.” 

The Astraea rose. Its occupants searched island after 
island, all of which had thus far been saved from human 
greed. Each offered enough room for fifteen to twenty 
thousand people. 

“This is our chance to prepare for colonizing Venus on 
a large scale. We could accustom our people to the tropi- 
cal climate and make experiments with Venusian plants 
in our soil, and terrestrial plants in Venus’ soil. All the 
Venus plants and animal specimens that we brought with 
us could be studied here by German research men in leis- 
ure and safety, and their industrial possibilities exploited. 
We shall also have ample room for building, as many war- 
ships and space ships as we like, once we get the varium 
over here from Venus.” 

“We might also blast an entry through the cliffs so 
our ships will be able to approach the islands.” 

“That’s out,” said Taussig. “We shall not transfer 
over here until after the first big ship is completed. So far 
as shipments on Martin’s freighters are concerned, we shall 
unload them at sea. If we have enough varium, we might 
also build a ship camouflaged as an ordinary freighter. 
On arriving here, it could simply leap over the cliffs. 
What in the devil is that?” 

They had landed on the easternmost of the islands. Con- 
trary to all measures of caution, they had all left the ship 
and were walking along a little creek. Presently Taussig’s 
dreams were cut short as he pointed to something on the 
ground at his feet. A footprint. All were wrought up 
with excitement. In the moist sand there was a distinct 
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print of a man’s left shoe. Its shape identified it as a 
common American-made shoe, and the print showed hob- 
nail marks. 

Taussig turned and ran back to the Astraea as fast as his 
legs would carry him. The others followed his example. 
Martin unleashed the dog, returning with him and Lindner 
to the scene of the suspicious footprint. Taussig remained 
on the platform with his gun in readiness, while Meixner 
took his place between the ship and the explorers as a sort 
of contact between the two. 

A close examination of the print revealed a feeble im- 
pression of the right foot. Bello, the dog, took up the 
scent and led the party over a zig-zag path through the 
woods. After awhile he stopped and began to bark. 
Lindner stooped and picked up a man’s wrist watch which 
was still running. He put it into his pocket and took up 
the trail, which curiously enough, landed him back at the 
Astraea. 

They returned to the creek, crossed it and urged Bello 
again to pick out the trail. They searched both banks 
in two directions until boggy swamplands prevented their 
going farther. 

They returned to the Astraea and made a minute exami- 
nation of the watch. It differed from the time of the island 
about eight hours, and had been wound only four or five 
hours before. The inside of the case indicated in the back 
the trademark of a well-known Swiss watch factory. It 
offered no clue as to the nationality of its owner. Its time 
may have been that of Hongkong or western Australia. 
Only one thing was sure; a stranger, a man, had been on 
this island from one to four hours ago, an island, to be 
sure, upon which no other man ever set foot. 

“How could he have gotten here? By ship? Impos- 
sible. For miles on all sides, forbidding cliffs discouraged 
any of man’s feeble advances. He could only have gotten 
here by air. Only a ship could have brought him, with 
the airplane, to these islands, because there were no taking- 
off places within a flying distance of this place. In that 
case, the carrier ship could not be far away.” 

• After they had come to this conclusion, they went up, 

and in ever widening circles, they searched the whole 
territory at an altitude ranging between 1,500 and 3,000 
feet. Although they devoted all day to this task, the ocean 
seemed just as deserted as were those on Venus. Nowhere 
could be seen a sail or a smoke curl. They finally gave 
up as darkness came on. 

They took an east northeast course, returning to the is- 
land upon which they had first landed, to spend the night. 
The broken window made it impossible to go into outer 
space to be transported by the earth’s rotation to the point 
of their destination. 

On the morning of the second day, they had reached 
Central America. At 10 a. m., they were passing the 
Isthmus of Panama. They were all grouped in the cen- 
tral cabin, Martin at the controls. Rapidly they were 
veering to the east on their way home. They were immune 
to joyous anticipation of home because of the consterna- 
tion they felt over being unable to solve the mystery of 
the footprint. 

“No,” said Martin, “I will not give up these islands des- 
tined for us by God just because of one solitary footprint. 
We’ll simply arm our settlers and equip our islands with 
anti-aircraft guns. From the ocean, those islands are im- 
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pregnable. The zone of protection is at least twelve miles 
wide, and at some places even twenty.” 

“Well, there are great guns that carry farther than that.” 
“Yes, but there is no armor plate against our six-inch 
shells. A combat ship like the Astraea must always re- 
main near the settlement for protection.” 

They meanwhile reached the neighborhood of their is- 
land. There it lay, their own creation. The rearing peak 
on the northern peninsula and the narrow isthmus which 
connected it with the settlement. “What in the world is 
that?” asked Martin, peering through his telescope. A 
flash was seen at the site of their concealed battery. A 
little white cloud of smoke, and now the sound of a detona- 
tion, followed by several others. 

“Who is being fired upon?” 

“There,” said Taussing pointing east, “two cruising 
ships are exchanging shells with our battery. Lord, but 
our people are poor shots. Just missed another one. If 
only I were down there beside the gun. But the others 
aren’t such good marksmen either. That makes up for it.” 
“Yes,” said Lindner, “their shells are hitting the other 
side of the island. Well, those long range guns, — there 
is nothing quite like a solid mortar.” 

“I’ll get in on this game,” said Martin, feverish with 
the zest for battle as he pointed the nose downward toward 
the ocean. 

Taussig seized his arm, “Careful that you don’t get into 
the range of our own mortars. Their projectiles go up 
almost vertically and if you want to drop a bomb, there 
is danger of them hitting us if they aim anywhere nearly 
accurate enough. “What’ll we do?” asked Martin un- 
decidedly. 

“Land and stop our battery before we intervene.” 
“Suppose a shell from one of the battleships hits us as 
we descend?” 

“Well, those are the chances we have to take. But they 
are much less dangerous than our own battery.” 

“If the enemy sights us on rising again?” 

“Let them,” said Taussig with glowering expression. 
“As long as I am at the controls, they’ll never have a 
chance to tell about seeing us.” 

Just as the Astraea was making fast to the old landing 
place, a shell hit fifty paces away, tearing a deep crater. 
They paid no attention. Taussig slid down the rope lad- 
der in feverish haste and bound in long strides to the slope 
topped by a battery. The Astraea had risen the same 
moment he had left it. He was just in time to stop one 
of the gunners from firing the upturned mortar. 

Surprised, the men stared at him and burst simultan- 
eously into one deep-throated “Hurrah!” He was con- 
fronted with a volley of questions, for their curiosity at 
his sudden appearance was uncontainable. Taussig raised 
his arm. “Just a moment. Where is the airship?” A 
chorus of voices answered that Rhaden and three com- 
panions had left on it four days ago and were expected 
back today or tomorrow. This was the third journey of 
Rhaden’s and they had no doubts about his punctuality. 
“What are those ships out there?” 

A crash, as if the earth were bursting, a trembling and 
swaying of the ground, flying sand and splinters of stone 
coming from the explosion of a shell which had struck 
before the battery. “They are aiming a little better now,” 
Taussig commented, “but it doesn’t mean anything to old 
artillerists like us. Nothing compared with the days in 



Flanders’ fields, where we had no other cover than shell 
holes. Martin will put a stop to this business in a hurry.” 
He grabbed the binoculars beside the gun and climbed 
up the ladder to the edge of the entrenchment. “There, 
the Astraea is already over one of the ships. They are 
still unaware of its presence, and are shelling us with all 
guns. I hope they won’t do any — atta boy, Martin, that’s 
giving it to them!” 

• A loud detonation from the ocean accompanied his 
words. “Boiler explosion,” diagnosed Taussig. “That 
fixes them all right. Now for the other one. Ah — they 
have stopped their shell-fire and are lowering boats to 
rescue some of their drowning comrades. “Too late, too 
late, gentlemen — superb, Martin — there goes the second 
ship with a part of its stern blown away. Watch the 
pier. Load two guns with shells and aim. — All right, we 
can come out from under cover now.” 

After a moment Taussig continued, “What is that now? 
Looks like the Astraea at the landing. That must be im- 
possible.” 

He went over to the landed ship, followed by his in- 
quisitive companions. Beside him, a rope ladder dropped 
from the platform and a man emerged from the ship. 
“Why, Rhaden!” 

“Taussig!” 

The two men shook hands. “Where do you come from?” 
asked Rhaden. 

“From up there,” answered Taussig, pointing to the 
sun, “And you?” 

“We were on expeditions, too,” said Rhaden in a tone 
of importance. “Where are the others?” 

Taussig pointed up where the Astraea was just descend- 
ing beside the other ship. “What kind of battleships were 
those?” asked Rhaden. 

“Englishmen!” somebody answered. “In the morning, 
an officer and six sailors came over, asking for some drink- 
ing water. We gave it to them by throwing them a hose 
from our water tank, but refused to let them land. Then 
they departed and for two hours now they have been 
firing on us.” 

Now the entire population of the island congregated on 
the landing place, shouting “Hurrah” and rejoicing. 
Emily, at the head of the group, was searching for Lind- 
ner with tears in her eyes. 

Martin and Meixner joined Taussig and Rhaden. 
“Rhaden, where have you been?” 

“I? Well at least not on Venus. But I, too, have found 
some land perfectly ideal for our purposes.” 

Taussig smiled slyly, “Can you tell me what time it is, 
Rhaden?” 

Rhaden glanced at his raised arm, then answered, 
“Sorry, but I seem to have lost my watch.” 

Martin produced the wrist watch which he had found 
on the island, “Is it this one perhaps?” 

“Damned if it isn’t. How did you ever get it?” 
***** 

This, therefore, was the detailed report of Lindner, 
left with his wife’s uncle. The last sheet contained only 
data and very brief notes. It might have been that he did 
not find the time to present the material in a more detailed 
form. In the following, I am giving his notes in the order 
(Concluded on page 188) 
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EXILES ON ASPERUS 



By JOHN BEYNON HARRIS 

Foreword 

• Whatever our private opinions — and they may differ a 
great deal — of the administration of Earth’s colonies 

in the Solar System, we are, nevertheless, proud of their 
existence. Not only do we admire the men who founded 
them, but we are even prouder of the endurance of danger, 
hardship and discomfort by those who developed them. 
Few of us would care to spend even a week at a trading 
station upon Venus, yet many a man has worked for years 
in that eternal blanket of steamy mist, helping to increase 
Earth’s comfort and wealth. 

Not many of us would endure without protest a term 
of scorching by day and freezing by night upon the desert 
plains of Mars — that greatest of our colonies, so woefully 
mismanaged until the revolt of 2077, as to be like a sting- 
ing slap in the face of Justice. And still greater would be 
our trials if we should be forced to fight against the grav- 
itation of the major planets. 

Earth has cause, indeed, to be proud of all her colonies 
— all, that is, save one. The name of this one colony will 
be found in no directory; it is officially unrecognized. It 
is severed and will remain severed, probably forever, 
from its parent world. Its men hold no communication 
with us, and it is long since we have heard how they fared. 
A conspiracy of silence has closed down on its unfortun- 
ate existence, and one of our earliest — though involun- 
tary — settlements is unknown to most Earthmen even by 
name. Its story is unique. 

CHAPTER 1 
Misadventure 

• A violent shock threw the navigator of the Argenta for- 
ward in his chair so that he sprawled across his con- 
trol desk. His two companions in the navigating dome 
staggered and slid across the deck plates. The clangor of 
a dozen or more alarm bells jangled throughout the 
ship. Angus McDowell, the chief engineer, made his way 
back to the desk, ruefully rubbing that part of his head 
which had met the wall. 

“What the hell—?” he began in a mildly surprised 
tone. The third man, Joe Seely, scrambling from the 
floor, cut him short. 

“Holed, sure as we’re living,” he exclaimed. “These 
ruddy asteroids! — where’s the damage, David?” 

The navigator turned to look up at the rows of indicat- 
ors mounted to the left of his desk. In the middle of the 
top row a red light was winking briskly. 

“Guard room,” he reported. 

“Hell!” Joe, who was officer of the watch, tore out of 
the navigating dome and they could hear his voice bel- 



• This story is an unusual interplanetary tale. But 
it is even more unusual tor the insight of the 
author into the possibilities of other races, alien to 
humanity developing in the universe. 

Humanity, as our author shows, developed upon 
the earth because of its wonderful adabtibility. We 
can stand, relative to other terrestrial animals, great 
extremes of hot and cold; thirst and hunger, priva- 
tion and disease. Therefore we conquered the 
planet. 

But there might come a time when our adapti- 
bility might be a disadvantage; and when creatures 
less adaptable and more fixed in purpose could 
overrun and even enslave us. How that could be 
done, in an unknown part of the solar system our 
author shows in this intensely exciting story. 



lowing orders down the corridor as he ran. Angus strolled 
closer to the desk. His was a lanky, angular figure pos- 
sessed of long arms and big joints. He showed no 
smoothly rounded muscular development, but those who 
had once tried conclusions with his tough, sinewy frame 
seldom wished for more. A long faced Scotchman, this, 
who had never known Scotland. The product of ancestors 
bred in the shipyards of the Clyde; inheriting their en- 
gineering tradition with their blood. His manner towards 
the navigator was slightly paternal. 

“Serious, Sonny?” he asked. 

David shrugged his shoulders. A few years in the 
service had already given him a degree of that fatalism 
characteristic of so many space sailors. 

“Final for those who happened to be in the guard room. 
That indicator means that they hadn’t a chance to plug 
the leak. All their air was gone in two seconds. For the 
ship as a whole, not very serious.” 

Angus nodded relievedly. “Surprising it wasn’t my 
engines. We do have a bit of luck — sometimes.” He 
paused before he added: “Think I’ll cut along and have 
a look at the mess.” 

Angus clattered across the room, bending his head as 
he passed through the low exit. David returned to his 
calculations and corrections. No one was to blame for 
the accident. Approaching the asteroid belt, above the 
plane of the ecliptic, one could do no more than plot a 
course avoiding the larger, known fragments of rock, and 
trust to luck for the rest. Luck, on this occasion, had been 
less unkind than she frequently was. 

Angus, making his way forward, toward the guard 
room, found a knot of men crowded around the entrance. 
Above the door, now automatically sealed by air pressure, 
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a red danger light glowed steadily. Joe Seely was, with 
some difficulty, climbing into a space suit and attempting 
to bawl his orders above the continued clamor of the 
alarms. As the bells abruptly ceased Angus heard him 
say: 

“Six men to bring the portable airlock. Snap to it.” 

• The six raced off down the passageway while he still 

struggled with the intractable garment. When, at last, 
the stiff folds had been tugged up and the fasteners se- 
curely fixed, he picked up the air tanks and examined the 
dials. He dropped them disgustedly. 

“Half pressure — criminal carelessness. Somebody’s in 
for it over this. You!” he roared, startling a near member 
of the crew, “new oxygen pack. Jump to it!” 

He lifted the space helmet and, turning it over between 
his hands, examined it with caution. 

“Hm. Appears to be satisfactory,” he admitted grudg- 
ingly. 

Angus with a grin placed his big hand on the other’s 
shoulder. 

“Now, don’t you get rattled, laddie,” he advised. 
“Gettin’ rattled never did a man any good. He forgets de- 
tails if he gets all het up — and you only forget details 
once in space.” 

For a moment Joe seemed inclined to resent the warn- 
ing. Then he smiled back and nodded. Angus was an 
oldtimer and privileged. Besides, he had spoken the 
truth: Joe had been getting windy. 

The party returned bearing the portable airlock. It 
was in the form of a hollow box built of steelium sheets, 
but it lacked one of the longer sides. Around the six feet 
by four of this missing part, it was heavily faced with 
rubber. In the side opposite the space was set a door. 
The men fitted the contrivance over the guard room door 
so that side flanges slid over bolts provided for the pur- 
pose. While they worked hard with spanners to secure 
it, another of the crew attached the pipe which would 
later exhaust the air. Joe watched fidgeting impatiently 
until the spanners were laid aside. 

“Finished?” 

“All correct, sir,” the leader assured him. 

“Good. Give me a hand with this helmet.” 

Half a minute later he was inside the lock. He made 
sure that all was in order and the door safely bolted 
behind him and gave the starting signal of three taps on 
the metal wall. The pointer before him began to back 
swiftly as the pump did its work. In a short time the pres- 
sure became low enough for him to open the guard room 
door and, with a rush, the remaining air dissipated into 
the vacuum. 

Joe moved clumsily over the threshold and surveyed 
the room. It was not a pleasant sight. It was, in fact, 
far worse than he had expected. For one thing there had 
evidently been far more men in the room than was usual 
at any one time. Their lifeless bodies seemed everywhere. 
Sagging in their chairs, fallen forward across the tables 
or sprawled on the floor wherever the sudden going of the 
air had left them. Their faces were a grey-blue and their 
mouths lolled open to show grey tongues. 

Their fingers were tight clenched as though in a last, 
despairing clutch at receding life, and their eyes, fan- 
tastically protruding, seemed still to stare at death. The 
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eyes of some had left their sockets. From the noses and 
ears of many, little streams of blood had spurted to be 
frozen by the cold of space. Joe felt sick. It was not the 
first time he had seen men dead from exposure to the 
vacuum, but it was the first time he had seen them in such 
numbers. 

He counted more than thirty — almost the entire corps 
of guards snuffed out in a single moment. For what pur- 
pose they had all been assembled at once, he could not 
guess. He pulled himself together and brought his mind 
back to the practical aspect of the situation. 

“It’ll be tough work looking after the prisoners now,” 
he muttered. 

He looked along the room and saw on the port side 
the three-foot hole which had caused the tragedy. Beyond, 
he could look out into space — a velvet blackness, pricked 
by distant stars. He turned to starboard in search of the 
corresponding hole and saw with a shock that there was 
none. He had never heard of a meteorite failing to pass 
clean through any ship it had struck. It became plain 
that here was a chance in several million. The object 
must have been moving at a speed but little different from 
their own. Its force at the angle of impact had only, 
therefore, been sufficient to carry it through one side of 
the Argenta. A short search for the cause of the mischief 
revealed it lying beside one of the corpses at the foot of 
a stanchion. The stanchion, massive member though it 
was, had been badly bent by the encounter. Joe whistled 
softly in surprise as he looked down. Instead of the ir- 
regular lump of cosmic rubbish he expected, he found him- 
self gazing at a dented, steelium cylinder. 

“A message rocket,” he muttered. “Now what the — ?” 

Bending down, he rolled it over and felt for the catch 
which would slide the message compartment cover aside. 
He found it and gave the necessary combined pressure 
and twist. The lid snapped back to reveal only a single 
sheet of paper which he snatched up hurriedly and stuffed 
into a pocket of his space-suit. 

After a few more minutes of cursory examination of the 
room, he crossed to the wall and lifted down one of the 
emergency plates which must be carried in all rooms and 
cabins. Leaving this handy, he returned to the doorway 
and gave the signal taps for the admission of air. Then he 
hurried back to the plate and held it over the hole wait- 
ing for the air pressure to lock it into position with a 
weight of fifteen pounds to the square inch. It could not 
keep out the cold of space for the vacuum in that section of 
the double hull had been destroyed, but it would keep in 
the air and artificial warmth could be supplied for the 
time taken in repairs. 

Some little time passed without result. Evidently there 
had been a hitch somewhere and again Joe began to 
grumble over the inefficiency of the Argenta s crew as he 
waited for the valve to open. At last, however, the needle 
of the wall dial flickered and began slowly to turn. Soon 
it became unnecessary for him to hold the emergency 
plate. He turned off his air supply and removed his hel- 
met as the pointer neared the fifteen mark. Then he strode 
over to the door of the lock. He began to speak angrily 
as he opened it, but the words died as he stared at a pistol 
ominously facing him. 

“Both hands up, please,” said a voice quietly. 

His helmet fell with a crash as his hands rose. 
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CHAPTER II 
Revolt 

• Joe emerged from the lock and looked wonderingly 

around the semi-circle of facing men. They were short, 
large-chested men with brown faces and hands. The 
meaning of the situation struck him with an unpleasant 
jolt. 

“The Martians — the prisoners,” he exclaimed. 

Thus did the widespread Martian revolt of 2077 affect 
even the Argenta, far out in space. 

The man who held the pistol answered Joe. 

“The Martians, yes, but it is you Earthmen who are 
the prisoners now.” His speech was both good and fluent 
though, like that of most of his race, he retained the char- 
acteristic lilt. 

Joe could see Angus at the rear of the group, towering 
over his lesser captors. The Scotchman was manifesting 
no little irritation: 

“ — lot of lousy sons of misbegotten desert rats. You’ll 
see what you’ll get for this, you — ugh.” The speech ended 
in a grunt as a pistol jabbed uncomfortably in his ribs. 
Joe turned back to his captor. 

“This is piracy. You know the penalty?” 

The Martian smiled. “This is more than mere piracy — 
it is revolution. Everywhere the Martians are turning 
upon their oppressors. You thought that we were crushed. 
You thought that you had stamped out the last spark of 
our spirit when at length you caught Sen-Su and con- 
demned him and us to exile. That was a foolish thing 
to do. Our plans were already made. By the arrest of 
Sen-Su you gained us more support and lit the fuse of 
the revolution. Every loyal Martian knew the date and the 
time.” 

As he finished, another group approached down the 
corridor. Joe could see that it comprised most of the ship’s 
officers including David Robbins, the navigator. One, how- 
ever, he missed. 

“Where is Captain Briscoe?” 

“Unfortunately, he is dead,” admitted the Martian.” 

“If you killed him, you swine — ” began Angus. 

The other shook his head. 

“We did not. He succeeded in killing two of us, but 
when he saw that we had really got the situation in hand, 
he shot himself. It was a great pity. There would have 
been no dishonor for him in surrender.” 

Joe believed him. He knew the old captain for a man 
of dogged pride; incapable of surrender while the means 
of death remained. 

“And what’s to be done with us?” he asked, hoping his 
uneasiness was not audible in his voice. 

“For the present you will be confined in the officers’ 
mess. Your crew is now occupying our cells.” 

By this time the two groups had joined and were mov- 
ing on together. At the door of the mess room they halted. 
Each of the seven officers was first searched for concealed 
weapons and then passed in. Finally the door was closed 
and bolted upon a very dejected group of men. Only 
Angus retained the spirit to express his opinion of the 
situation: it appeared to amount to a withering blast of 
non-repetitive profanity. 

“All right, all right,” counselled Joe after a while. At 
another time he might have admired Angus’ linguistic 
attainments, but at present they seemed unhelpful. “Just 
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forget the Martians’ ancestors for a bit — they’re dead, 
anyway. The trouble now is, what are we going to do? 
We can’t sit down under this.” 

“Do? What the hell can we do? I don’t mind telling 
you it’s the last time I ship on a ruddy convict carrier. 
What sort of filthy mess are they making of my engines, 
I wonder? A lot of stinking, bladder-chested — ” 

“Oh, cut it out. Have we got any weapons?” 

David jerked open a drawer which he remembered to 
have contained a pair of pistols. It was empty. A search 
of the room soon revealed that the Martians had been over 
it in anticipation of their hopes. 

“Hm, they’re no fools.” Joe noticed the door at the 
other end of the room. “Try that door, David.” 

David walked across and rattled the handle vainly. He 
shook his head. 

“They seem to have caught us properly,” he admitted. 
“What puzzles me is how they worked it. They can’t have 
known that we were going to be holed.” 

“No. That must have been just luck,” Joe agreed. 
“Judging from what the man with the gun said, it was 
all pre-arranged. The guards being wiped out meant that 
they caught us sitting instead of having to fight. But I’d 
like to know just how they got out.” 

As he spoke, he had been unfastening the space-suit 
which still encumbered him. He struggled awkwardly out 
of it and threw it into a corner. Torrence, the first officer, 
had made no comment since the calamity. Now he began 
to speak. Since the death of the captain, he became senior 
officer and, therefore, in command; none of those present 
had seemed to appreciate this, and his tone showed his re- 
sentment. He was unfortunate in that a peremptory knock- 
ing at the door cut him short halfway through the first 
sentence. All the men turned surprisedly. This seemed 
an unusual courtesy to prisoners. 

“Unbolt this door at once,” demanded a Martian voice 
while its owner rattled the handle. 

David was about to call out that it was already unbolted, 
but, at a sign from Angus, he stopped. The Scotchman 
rose swiftly from his chair and lifted it above his head. 
He crossed the room and posted himself behind the door. 
“It’s not bolted,” he called. 

He braced himself, ready to crash the chair upon the 
head of the first comer. The rest prepared to spring for 
the fallen man’s weapon and charge the door. 

Disconcertingly, a voice addressed them from behind. 
“Ah,” it said, “a little reception committee. I thought 
there might be, so I took the precaution of entering by the 
other door.” 

They all whipped round to face a Martian who was ac- 
companied by armed guards. Angus shamefacedly low- 
ered his chair. The newcomer was short, even for his race, 
but his proportions were excellent, and in his carriage 
was a dignity utterly different from the frequent pomposity 
of small men. A slight smile crossed his clean-cut face 
at the sight of their surprise. 

“A little ruse of mine,” he explained. 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” Torrence de- 
manded curtly. 

“My name, probably familiar to you, is Sen-Su. Till 
lately I was one of your prisoners.” 

“The Martian nationalist?” 

“Yes, and no doubt you have all heard many unpleasant 
things about me — probably are wondering what particular 
form of torment I have in store for you. They have made 
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quite a bogey of me on Earth; I assure you they exagger- 
ate. It has been a Governmental policy to malign me — 
Governments have to create thorough-going villains. In 
private life we should call them liars, but in public life 
they are propagandists.” 

“Well?” Torrence attempted to make it clear from his 
tone that he was prepared to waste very little breath and 
time with a man of an inferior race. 

“I have come primarily to express my regret at the 
death of Captain Briscoe. I assure you I regard it as a 
serious stain on an otherwise successful coup.” 

There was no immediate reply from the Earthmen. They 
had not been taught to believe that Martians held to such 
a standard of behavior. In fact, it was frequently stated 
that no Martian knew the meaning of the word “honor.” 
David studied the little brown man and saw sincerity in 
his eyes. There was no mistaking the real thing. More- 
over, many times in the past he had doubted that the 
Martians were such scum as Earth, in general, credited 
them with being. He looked around at his silent comrades 
and took it upon himself to reply. 

“We thank you for that,” he said. 

Angus, after a puzzled stare leaned over towards him. 

“I believe you’re right, Sonny,” he confided in a hoarse 
whisper. “He means it.” 

Torrence cut in with a sharp demand to know Sen-Su’s 
intentions. The other raised his eyebrows at the tone, 
but his voice remained even as he answered : 

“That is simple. Our parts are reversed. For you, the 
fate which was to be ours: for us, the occupations which 
were yours.” 

“You intend to maroon us on the planetoid, Asperus?” 

As Sen-Su nodded Torrence broke out wrathfully: 

“You won’t get away with that. All the ships in the 
Solar system will be at your heels. Far better surrender 
quietly now.” 

• Sen-Su smiled again, tolerantly. 

“I see you do not yet understand. This is no isolated 
reversal for Earth. It is a fight for liberty. Everywhere, 
save on Earth itself, Martians have by this time risen in 
thousands, determined as only a persecuted people can be, 
to end Earth’s oppression. You came to Mars and found 
an old race — old, before yours began. We were prepared 
to be friendly, but you let loose your adolescent cruelty 
upon us. You could not understand that a people may 
outgrow the futilities of war and strife. You called us 
decadent and weak. 

“This impression, colored with fictitious stories of our 
vices, was suggested again and again to all Earthmen, and, 
such is the immense power of suggestion scientifically 
sustained we became to your minds, monsters of depravity. 
The truth — that we were an old race, resting as a man 
rests when his work is done — was not allowed to perco- 
late into your thoughts. You have disturbed our content; 
stirred us from our peace, and your oppression has meant 
our rejuvenation. Old Mars has had to arise in all her 
ancient might against alien barbarians.” 

The first officer stepped forward with fists clenched. 

“Barbarians? You call us barbarians?” 

Pistols waved him back. Sen-Su shrugged his shoulders. 

“If a demonstration of barbarity were needed, you have 
given it. You react like an animal.” 

“But you cannot hope to subdue Earth and all her mil- 
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lions,” Joe objected. “For one thing, there are not enough 
of you.” 

“True. And that is not our intention. For one thing, 
it would be as barbarous as your treatment of us. We 
merely refuse to let ourselves and our planet be further 
exploited for one-sided gain. Now, I will leave you — ■ 
I have important matters to attend to. I trust that I have 
made the situation clearer.” 

The Martian party retired leaving an astounded group 
of prisoners behind them. The situation had indeed been 
made unpleasantly clear. Sen-Su’s manner and restraint 
in itself had been a shock to men who had been taught to 
consider all Martians as mere semi-civilized degenerates 
who should be thankful to Earthmen for introducing the 
strong hand of control. His moderation was a contradic- 
tion of all their schooling. Torrence expressed his ill- 
controlled anger in threats. Angus, for once, was silent. 
He looked thoughtful. 

“You know. Sonny,” he remarked after a while to David, 
“I’ve got a feeling that there’s a deal in what the man 
said.” 

David nodded his agreement. 

“I know. I’ve got that feeling, too. Of course, we al- 
ways have been told what swine the Martians are, but 
how much of that is just politics? Has any of us here 
ever really known the Martians?” 

Torrence looked across and became conscious again of 
his position as first officer. His anger, moreover, had not 
abated. 

“So that’s the way of the wind? Not only is our ship 
seized by pirates and our captain killed, but we have 
traitors among our own officers.” His voice was truculent. 
“Well, we know how to deal with traitors, don’t we, 
boys?” 

He looked around as he finished the question, but the 
response was curiously half-hearted. Most of the men 
turned their gaze aside rather than meet his. Angus stared 
at him with a pair of cold, hard eyes. 

“You’re a fool — but for that, I’d knock your rotten teeth 
and your insults down your throat together. I’m every bit 
as much against the Martians as you are, but that’s no 
reason for fooling myself with a deck of lies.” 

“You’re calling me a liar?” Torrence rose. 

“It seems to me we’ve all been hearing or telling lies 
about Mars, but that doesn’t say I’m backing the Martians. 
If somebody in the Solar System has to get a bad deal, 
I’m still going to do my best to see it’s not Earth.” 

“You were talking sedition,” Torrence retorted dog- 
gedly. “You and Robbins, there. As senior officer it is 
my duty — ” 

Angus had crossed and stood over the other, his long 
arms swinging ready. 

“Your duty is what? You miserable little half-baked, 
wooden-headed — ” 

Joe Seely hurried to intervene. He swiftly retrieved the 
paper he had stowed in the space-suit pocket and waved 
it at the rest. 

“Say, here’s a bit of news for you,” he called loudly. 
“That thing that broke into the guard room wasn’t a 
meteorite — it was a message rocket.” 

They all turned incredulously. Message rockets, as they 
all very well knew, had been banned by government de- 
cree for over twenty years. 

“You mean to say the thing lodged aboard us?” David 
asked. 
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“I do, and here’s the message.” 

Joe unfolded the paper carefully and laid it on the mess 
table. - The others, forgetful of the brewing fight, came 
clustering round him. 

“The fellow who invented those things ought to have 
been sent off in one himself,” said Angus. “It’s a safe 
bet they’ve wrecked more ships than they’ve ever saved.” 
He leaned over Joe’s shoulder and peered down at the 
sheet. 

The date at the head was the fourteenth of August in 
the year 2052 A. D. — twenty-five years ago. For that 
quarter of a century the message rocket, having missed 
its objective, had been floating aimlessly in space, to end 
by causing the death of thirty and more good men. It was 
no wonder the devices had been banned. The message was 
brief, but plain: 

“ Rocket ship. Red Glory (C. 0. 1009), passenger liner 
bound from Earth to the Moons of Jupiter. Disabled in 
the asteroid belt, and wrecked by forced landing upon 
planetoid believed to be Asperus. 300 survivors. Radio out 
of commission. Send help.” 

The signature at the foot read: “James Stuart, (Cap- 
tain).” 

Angus bent down to look more closely and assure him- 
self that there was no mistake. 

“Old Jamie, by the Lord. It’s a small system. Does 
anyone remember a rescue from Asperus?” 

No one did. 

“Then it’s odds on he’s there still — if he’s alive.” 

“If they navigate properly, we should make Asperus 
in a couple of days,” remarked David. “And, by the look 
of things at present, we’ll have plenty of time to make a 
search.” 

CHAPTER III 
On Asperus 

• The imprisoned officers crowded to the windows as the 

Argenta slowed for her landing by circling about As- 
perus. The planetoid, although larger than Eros, had 
been discovered later, possibly because its orbit is almost 
circular while Eros, traveling his very oval path comes 
close to the Earth at times. Another difference between 
them is that Asperus is a spherical body while Eros, 
strangely enough, is not. 

The name, “Asperus,” denotes, as it should, a world 
craggy and broken to the last degree of roughness, but 
it carries also a suggestion of barren severity which is 
entirely misplaced. On the contrary, vegetation is pro- 
fuse. 

As they watched the tumbled landscape far beneath, 
David gave such scraps of information as he could dig 
out of his memory. The diameter, he told them, was 
just under five hundred miles, thought the density of the 
core was many times greater than that of Earth. The 
period of rotation was almost exactly twelve hours, and its 
year, 1,600 earth-days in length. Geographically he could 
tell only that it possessed two large seas, much broken 
with islands. But the men paid him little attention, they 
were far too interested in examining for themselves the 
world which must support them for an indefinite length 
of time. 

Profuse is an inadequate word to describe the vegeta- 
tion which clothes this pocket planet. They could see 
all the land wrapped in a green blanket from which, here 



and there, only the craggiest of spires pierced upwards 
in their rocky nakedness. Foliage sprang from every 
pocket of soil, bushes waved atop the most unlikely 
peaks and festoons of swaying creepers hung down from 
the ledges like green waterfalls pouring into the still 
denser growths below. Occasional gleams of water showed 
where steep-sided clefts had succeeded in trapping minia- 
ture lakes, and, infrequently, there occurred larger, 
shadowed valleys which could show level ground dotted 
with not inconsiderable trees. As the Argenta swept nearer 
still, a half-checked exclamation burst from Angus. He 
pressed closer to the window. 

“What is it?” asked Joe, beside him. 

But Angus made no reply. For the present he was keep- 
ing to himself the knowledge of a bright, metallic glint 
which had flashed from one valley. He marked the spot 
mentally by the queerly twisted crag which dominated it. 

The ship, now traveling slowly, searched for a landing. 
A few moments later she was sinking gently to a green 
spread berth. Joe voiced the general sentiment as they 
touched. 

“Well, we might be in a worse hole. There’s certainly 
no desert here like there is on most of Eros. Even the 
mountains don’t seem so high when you get the right 
proportions — nothing like Earth’s mountains although 
they’re so broken.” 

Doctor Cleary, the medical officer, surveyed the scene 
less kindly. It would probably, he thought, mean a lot 
of work for him; this transferring of species to an alien 
world was not always the simple matter it appeared. But 
he made no comment; optimistic men are healthier than 
pessimists. 

An audible bustling began to take place about the 
ship. There came a clang as the exit ramp was lowered. 
They watched the twenty-eight members of the crew march 
out under an escort of armed Martians, and turned sharply 
as the door of the mess room was flung open. 

“This way!” ordered a sing-song voice. 

They were conducted first to their cabins where it was 
permitted, under supervision, to collect such personal be- 
longings as they might wish to take, and thence to the 
open. Sen-Su, personally supervising the expulsion, re- 
garded them negligently as they passed him, but as they 
stepped off the ramp, he gazed more intently and a line ap- 
peared between his brows. 

“Fu-Tan,” he called, “how many officers are present?” 

“Six, sir.” 

“There should be seven.” 

The man addressed as Fu-Tan looked puzzled for a 
moment, then: 

“The tall man, the engineer, is missing,” he said. 

“Find him at once.” 

• It was a mystery how Angus had managed to slip away. 

Neither the Martians nor his companions had noticed 
his going. Fu-Tan raised his lilting voice in orders. The 
business of unloading supplies for the exiles was sus- 
pended while all but a handful of guards joined in the 
hunt. It proved brief, for the Argenta was deficient in 
good hiding places. An approaching hubbub in the cor- 
ridors soon suggested that the escaper had been caught; 
muffled broadsides of blistering blasphemy tended to con- 
firm the suggestion. Angus, still muttering and cursing, 
appeared at the head of the ramp and was hustled down. 
Sen-Su smiled at his angry face. 

“No stowaways on my ship,” he said. 
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Angus’ reply was unprintable, but had the other looked 
a little more closely he might have discerned an unac- 
countable gleam in the engineer’s eyes. 

The unloading of food and medical supplies was re- 
sumed. Reports on Asperus stated that edible fruits grew 
abundantly so that the preserved food was more of a lux- 
ury than a necessity. When all the cases had been stacked, 
each man was given a broad-bladed, razor-edged knife 
some eighteen inches long. 

The guards filed back into the ship. The ramp was 
withdrawn and its covering port made firm. A prelimi- 
nary roar came from the rocket tubes. The Argenta lifted 
a trifle by the bows, then, with a blast of power, she was 
gone, climbing on a steep slant into the heavens. Gloom- 
ily the stranded Earthmen watched her shrink. 

“Well, it can’t be for long,” said David, at length. 
“Once they find that Sen-Su’s in circulation again, they’ll 
realize what’s happened and send for us.” 

“And a pretty pack of fools we’ll look,” returned Joe. 
“The marooners marooned . . . What the devil’s the mat- 
ter with you?” 

Angus, to whom the last part of the remark was ad- 
dressed, was emitting a series of explosive grunts, suspi- 
ciously like laughter. 

“Well, for a queer sense of humor, commend me to a 
Scot. What’s so damned funny about this, I’d like to 
know?” 

Angus got a hold on himself. “Sen-Su thinks he’s ma- 
rooned us.” 

“Not a bad think, either.” 

“Yes, but he can’t get away. I wasn’t trying to stow- 
away. I got along and opened the draining valves. He’s 
not got enough fuel left to get clear. Our job was to 
dump him and his bunch, and we’ve done it in spite of 
them.” 

“I’ll be . . . So that was your little game. Angus, 
you’re a genius.” Joe slapped him on the back. 

The spirits of the whole company rose. Even though 
they had lost their ship and been stranded, Angus had 
saved them from falling down on the main job. After 
a hurried discussion, it was decided to put some distance 
between themselves and the valley. When the Martians 
should notice their supply dials, it was considered likely 
that they would head back there, and no one was anxious 
to try conclusions with a shipload of angry Martians. The 
next question arose over the direction to be taken. 

“I suppose one way’s as good as another?” asked Joe. 

“No,” Angus advised. “Down to the south of this I 
saw something as we came over, and I’m willing to bet 
it was the wreck of the Red Glory or some other ship.” 

“Taking a lot on yourselves, aren’t you?” Suggested 
Torrence. “I’d just like to remind you again that I am 
in command here.” He looked round to see how this 
information was received. The men’s expressions told 
him little. No one wished to mutiny, hut if it came to 
a choice of leadership between a man promoted through 
influence, and one who had roughed the ether for many 
a year, they knew which to prefer. Joe Seely set himself 
to manage a tactful interposition with the result that the 
party moved to the south under the nominal leadership 
of the first officer, and the practical guidance of Angus. 

• Travel across Asperus was a curious sensation for 

Earth-bred men. Those with experience of planetary 
exploration managed to adapt themselves in short time 
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to the low gravitation, hut the novices continued to over- 
shoot their aims again and again before they learned to 
guage truly the amount of effort required. It was exasper- 
ating for these tyros to be carried sailing past their ob- 
jectives by ill-judged bounds, hut there was little danger 
of harm since descent seemed a matter of floating down 
rather than of falling. For half an hour Angus set a 
stiff pace, launching in a series of powerful leaps over 
such country as would have baffled all but the most skill- 
ful climbers had they had to contend with earthly gravi- 
tation. , 

He noticed as he went that the mountains were pitted 
with frequent caves, some obscured by screens of bushes 
and creepers, hut others showing as stark, black holes 
in naked rock faces. The thought struck him that they 
might prove useful hiding places in case of pursuit. There 
was some grumbling from the rear about the unnecessary 
speed, hut Angus knew what he was about. He was con- 
vinced that the Argenta would make for the valley where 
she had set them down, and his ears were wide open. 

At the first mutter of distant rockets he gave the order 
to take cover and they crouched in the bushes, watching 
the ship as she swung like a silver shuttle above them. 
She sank slowly down behind crags they had already 
crossed. Angus gave the “all-clear,” and moved on in fan- 
tastic, flying leaps towards the south. 

•K- * * 

Night fell with surprising suddenness. Angus had 
hoped to reach the wreck while daylight lasted, but As- 
perus’ swift revolution whisked the shrunken, distant sun 
out of sight while the rugged landmark was still several 
miles ahead. They were left without light save for the 
sheen of accompanying asteroids and the glimmer of far- 
off constellations, almost unaltered. Travel over such 
country became well-nigh impossible. 

Torrence suggested that the short night should be spent 
in one of the many caves, and Angus offered no objection. 
They had secured a good lead over the Martians and, 
even were their trail to be discovered, little or nothing 
could be done until dawn. One of the men reported a 
large cavern a few yards back. Torrence found it and led 
them into the gloom; his sword-like knife ready to his 
hand. 

Angus struck a match, carefully shielding its rays from 
the entrance. By the flicker they could see a floor some 
twelve feet across and so dry as to be dusty, stretching 
hack into the body of the mountain until it became lost 
in the blackness. The sides curved up into an arched 
roof five feet above ther heads. 

“Excellent!” pronounced Torrence briskly. “It is dry, 
the entrance is not likely to be discovered and it is easily 
defensible.” 

Angus started to speak and then restrained himself. The 
first officer was touchy and would certainly take any ob- 
jection as a new attempt to belittle his dignity. Never- 
theless, the engineer was uneasy though he would have 
been hard put to adduce any reason for his misgiving. 
Perhaps he had inherited a lingering fear of those hob- 
goblins and gnomes who had, according to legend, so 
sorely harassed his Celtic ancestors. Whatever the reason, 
it caused him to lie close to the entrance. Soon the sense 
of disquiet passed and he, like the rest, save for the sentry 
at the cave mouth, was asleep. 

He awoke with a start. His hand already gripping the 
knife by his side. From somewhere came the whispering 
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swish of a faint, ghostly movement. He looked towards 
the entrance and half started up. The sentry was no 
longer standing silhouetted on the ledge. A faint shuffling 
on the other side brought him round, trying vainly to 
pierce the wall of darkness. Stealthily he drew his feet 
up and settled the long knife more firmly in his hand. 
A scrape and the clatter of a loose stone jerked his head 
back to the entrance, and he drew a sudden breath. Black 
figures were stirring; indistinct outlines against the dark 
sky. Moving shadows: not the short Martians he had 

half expected, but grotesque, shrouded figures, six feet 
and more in height. 

CHAPTER IV 
A Sudden Discovery 

• It was no time for inquiry; the vanished sentry told 

enough. Already a pair of the creatures were within 

the entrance. He could see them bending ominously above 
his sleeping friends. With whirling knife he leapt silently 
upon them. He felt the keen edge bite home and, simul- 
taneously, there came a cry. A scream, but a scream no 
human throat could give; a mournful ululation with a 
harsh stridency which shredded the silence. 

Confusion broke loose. The men sprang up, startled, 
yet bemused with sleep, and groping for their knives. The 
black prowlers retreated before Angus’ circling blade, 
making headlong for the open. Twice more he felt the 
steel cleave deep before he gained the cave-mouth. The 
air sang in his ears with the shrill screams of alarmed and 
injured creatures. 

He saw a half-dozen launch themselves into space as 
he came out upon the rocky ledge. Black forms which 
fell for a moment and then spread monstrous wings to 
check the fall. He watched them move in slow, power- 
ful beats as the creatures rose and banked. Not for an 
instant did they check their desolate cries. Harshly the 
sound echoed in the shadow-hidden valley beneath and 
from further and yet further crags sprang answering cries 
like the wailing of funereal despair. A crescendo of 
screeching lament tortured the still night to pandemonium. 

Mixed with the shrilling came the hoarser cries of striv- 
ing men. Behind Angus a crowd of milling figures strug- 
gled and slashed in the dark, combating invisible oppo- 
nents. With a stentorian command he dispersed the panic 
of their rough awakening and shook them into reality. 
They lowered their weapons and stood alert, breathing 
hard. From the dark, mysterious tunnel behind came the 
sounds of hurried feet mingled with those of occasional 
cries eerily echoing against the walls; sounds which 
grew fainter as their makers fled into the rocky heart 
of the mountain. 

“What — what were they?” Torrence’s dignity had fal- 
len away and his voice was shaky. 

Angus made no reply. Instead, he struck a light and 
counted the white, startled faces about him. 

“Twenty-seven.” 

Nobody commented, but a number of heads turned to 
let their owners gaze fearfully into the blackness whither 
two officers and six men had passed to an unknown fate. 

“And Davie, and the rest are at the mercy of these 
blasted things — whatever they are,” growled Angus. 

• With the dawn they were able to examine the bodies 

of two of the assailants Angus had felled. They were 



bipeds, and that, together with the disposition of organs 
common to most mammals, gave the impression that they 
were at least semi-human. Other characteristics did their 
best to counteract the impression. The creatures were a 
dull, metallic grey in color, tall, thin and fragilely made. 
Attenuated arms, so long as to reach almost to the feet, 
were linked to the legs by enormous spans of membranous 
wings. Their only weapons appeared as cruelly curved 
claws at both the fore and hind tips of the wings. The 
size and shape of their half-human heads seemed to sug- 
gest an intelligence of some order. High enough, at 
least, to embarrass seriously a small party armed only 
with knives. 

Nevertheless, Angus wished to lead a rescue party. He 
was dissuaded only with difficulty. The others managed, 
at last, to convince him that it would be more than fool- 
hardy under the circumstances to attempt the exploration 
of the unlit caverns containing unknown numbers of the 
winged creatures. David Robbins, Doctor Cleary and the 
six men with them must be abandoned for the present, at 
least. When — and if — they should discover the Red Glory, 
they would have a stronghold, and — they hoped — weap- 
ons. 

• “The best thing we can do now,” said Joe, in conclu- 
sion, “is to get right along, before those Martians get 
busy. They’re sure to be on our tracks after that hullaba- 
loo last night. We’ve got to settle with them before we 
can get a line on these flying screechers — the betting is 
that our men are safe for a while, if they’re not dead 
already.” 

For an hour Angus led on, leaping prodigiously, climb- 
ing and scrambling through valleys choked with foliage 
and up precipices whose faces were hidden behind thick 
tresses of creeper. If he had any doubt of the direction, 
any uncertainty; no suspicion of it was allowed to appear. 
They paused only once. Beside a stream in one of the 
lesser valleys, a man caught his foot in something which 
rattled drily. He jumped back with a cry which caused 
the rest to stop short. 

“What is it?” Joe called. 

“A skeleton, sir,” the man reported. 

Joe came back. He saw at a glance that the bleached 
bones were human. Tangled among the ribs, he caught 
a glint of metal and drew out a slender chain on which 
swung an identity disc. 

“Will Fording, Chicago, Radio Operator, Red Glory, 
(C.O. 1009),” he read. 

He picked up the rifle which lay beside the remains. It 
was utterly useless and caked in the rust of many years 
accumulation. 

“Poor devil — wonder what got him?” he murmured. 

He dropped the gun and slipped the identity disc in 
his pocket. The party went on its way slightly chastened. 
So far they had encountered no sign of native animal life 
beyond the grey creatures and a few insects. The radio 
operator might have died of sickness or accident — it was 
impossible to guess with the little they knew of this queer 
planetoid. 

An hour later, they breasted the final rocky ridge to 
gaze down on a sight which brought excited exclamations 
from them all. Close to the far side of a valley somewhat 
larger than any they had yet encountered lay a space 
ship of antiquated design. Her untamishable plates still 
glittered in the sunlight, but half surrounding her were 
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deep growths of a sturdiness which told that it was many 
years since she had sunk to this, her final, berth. 

Angus’ sharp eyes picked out the name Red Glory in- 
scribed in faded letters upon her prow; beneath, half ob- 
scured by branches, he could make out a part of her Chi- 
cago registration number. But it was not the sight of the 
ship which had caused the party’s surprise. They had 
expected no less. Their exclamations were due to the fact 
that the undergrowth before the entrance port had been 
cleared away. A broad path led from the ship to several 
acres of cultivated plots beside the stream which wandered 
down the centre of the valley. 

Joe, for one, felt a rush of relief. Since the previous 
night’s encounter he had been aware of growing doubts 
that any of the Red Glory’s complement could have sur- 
vived. 

“Red Glory, ahoy,” yelled Angus. 

No voice replied though he fancied he saw a flicker 
of movement at one of the cabin windows. There was no 
wave of a welcoming arm such as he had expected. They 
hastened down the steep wall and across the valley floor. 
Midway up the cleared track to the open port, a voice 
called them to halt. Before and behind them figures 
oddly clad in rough materials stepped from the concealing 
bushes. All were men, and all held rifles trained upon 
them. A young man — Angus estimated his age at twenty- 
three or four — stepped forward and approached with 
wary suspicion. 

“Who are you, and where do you come from?” he 
asked. 

Torrence replied, and the young man watched him in- 
tently as he spoke. He seemed slightly at a loss. As he 
began to reply a figure made its appearance in the en- 
trance of the Red Glory. An old man who stooped, and 
whose white hair hung down upon the shoulders of his 
coarse woven coat, but who still gazed with keen eyes 
from a weather beaten face. 

“Jamie!” cried Angus. “Jamie, don’t you know me?” 

• The old man’s face cracked into a smile. 

“Aye, Angus, lad, it’s you all right. Come along in and 
bring your friends with you.” 

With one hand he waved away the riflemen who ap- 
peared bewildered, but retreated obediently. 

“Well I’ll be damned,” muttered Joe, “does he think 
we’ve just dropped in to supper?” 

Angus grinned. 

“You could never surprise old Jamie — no one ever has.” 

Accompanied by the riflemen who had not entirely lost 
their suspicion, the party filed aboard the ship. 

They entered the main living room to see a group of 
girls arranging baskets of strange Asperian fruits on the 
tables. 

“Ye’ll be wantin’ some food, I doubt,” said Jamie. 
“And ye' can talk while ye eat. We heard your rockets 
yesterday,” he continued. “The first rockets I’ve heard in 
twenty-five years — man, it was grand; like music.” 

As the tale of the Argenta was told, more and more 
men and women and a number of children came crowding 
into the room. With some surprise Joe noticed the pre- 
dominance of youth. There might have been perhaps 
thirty persons of middle age, and a few besides Jamie of 
advanced years, but the rest fell, almost without exception, 
below the twenty-four level. A number of them were in- 
troduced including the suspicious young man who had 
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waylaid them. He, it transpired, was Andrew Stuart, son 
of old Jamie. Greta, one of the most attractive of the 
girls, was his wife. 

Jamie heard their story through with little comment, 
but at the end he called Andrew to him and directed that 
a scouting party should be sent out. He looked a little 
worried as he turned back. 

“We’ve got to keep these Martians away,” he said. 
“ Tis a pretty situation — they’ve got a good ship and no 
fuel, while we’ve got a useless ship, but there’s plenty of 
fuel in her tanks yet.” 

“Have you got rifles for us?” asked Angus. 

“Aye, and pistols — more than we can use.” 

Angus looked surprised, but a look in the old man’s 
eye checked his question. He decided that Jamie had 
been doing a little gun-running as a sideline, and would 
not relish inquiries. Instead, he asked: 

“What about your story? And what about these flying 
things? We’re all sort of mazed.” 

Jamie began his history from the disablement of the 
Red Glory. They had run into a meteor shower and had 
been lucky in not being carved to bits. Happily most of 
their score of leaks had been small, but the radio had 
been demolished and the relief operator who was in the 
room at the time, killed. One mixing chamber for gases 
had been wrecked, putting a number of tubes out of action. 

They had set about limping for the nearest approaching 
body which they had believed to be Asperus. And, thanks 
to the low pull of the planetoid, managed a successful, 
if ungraceful landing. Thereafter a number of message 
rockets had been dispatched without result. The exact 
number of survivors, including passengers and crew, had 
been three hundred and seven. 

In those first days Asperus had seemed a not unkindly 
place. It produced the necessities of life in abundance, 
and there was a feeling that fate might have been far more 
severe. Then, a week after the landing, fifty of their 
number, many of them women, disappeared. A search 
party was sent out and never seen again. Up to this time 
they had seen nothing of the grey, winged creatures which 
they later came to call by the name of “Batrachs.” A 
second search party met a similar fate and still more of 
the survivors disappeared until, at last, Jamie had taken 
a firm stand. 

Every sunset the door of the Red Glory was closed and 
locked and remained thus until dawn; nobody, under any 
circumstances, being permitted to go out by night. The 
numbers had now been reduced to sixty-five, omitting chil- 
dren. The Batrachs made bolder by their captures had 
besieged the ship for several nights, hut, finding it im- 
pregnable, at last abandoned the practice. For several 
years now no member of the Red Glory colony had set 
eyes on a Batrach. 

The creatures were strictly nocturnal in their surface 
operations, and the men became no less strictly diurnal. 
From that time the little colony had begun to prosper. 
Jamie from his position as captain had slid to the status 
of patriarchal ruler. 

“But these Batrachs?” inquired Angus. “You had guns 
to fight them with?” 

“Yes, we had guns,” Jamie nodded, “but so had the 
expeditions and they never came back. After all, laddie, 
a gun, even if it fires rocket shells, is at a disadvantage 
in the dark, and the Batrachs don’t come in ones or twos, 
hut in thousands. You were lucky last night; the only 
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reason you are here now is that they didn’t expect you. 
If they had been prepared — ” He spread expressive hands 
and shook his head. 

CHAPTER V 
To the Rescue 

• Sometimes, Jamie admitted, he had thought of leading 

out yet another search party, but it was his duty to 
stay with his ship and protect the survivors to the best of 
his ability. There had been marriages. Jamie, as cap- 
tain, had performed them, even his own. He had now 
become, he said proudly, not only the father of two boys 
and two girls, but a grandfather as well. The Batrachs, 
in his opinion were the only unhealthy things about As- 
perus ; all the children of the colony had flourished though 
he considered them slightly underdeveloped muscularly 
by reason of the lesser gravitation. 

Angus, seeing that the story was tending to become a 
family history, pulled him back to the subject of Batrachs. 
Couldn’t Jamie give more details about them? What did 
they do with their prisoners? What was their level of 
little. Jamie considered them almost equal to men in in- 
intelligence? Did they ever use weapons? He extracted 
telligence — save that they never used weapons; of their 
treatment of prisoners he could say nothing, for no one 
had ever returned to tell. His tone showed plainly that 
he thought no one would, but Angus had different ideas 
on that subject. 

Talk was cut short by the return of a scout who reported 
that the Martians were encamping in the next valley. 
Thoughts of rescue were temporarily put aside. Sen-Su 
and his little lot must be settled first. 

First officer Torrence again emerged from that oblivion 
to which events seemed to condemn him. He proposed a 
sniping party. The suggestion met with a cold reception 
which genuinely astonished him. Angus was particularly 
incensed. 

“This is not a murder gang. Our orders did not extend 
beyond marooning a bunch of political prisoners. They 
didn’t ill treat us when we were at their mercy — ” 

“They’re nothing more than a lot of damned pirates, 
and the penalty for piracy is death.” 

Angus kept his temper with difficulty. 

“That’s as may be. If they had been real pirates, we’d 
now be so many corpses floating out there in space. I, 
for one, refuse to shoot them down in cold blood. They 
treated us well.” 

“They murdered Captain Briscoe.” 

“That’s a lie!” 

“This is mutiny.” Torrence’s eyes were gleaming. He 
turned as though to appeal to old Jamie, hut Angus cut 
him short. 

“I don’t care if it’s sacrilege — I’m not going to do it. 
Get that?” 

Joe joined Angus. He, too, preferred mutiny to mur- 
der. Torrence glared helplessly. The odds were against 
him and he was wise enough to know that the men would 
back Angus in any dispute. He could do no more than 
give in with bad grace. The party would stay in the Red 
Glory and let the enemy fire the first shot, if shots there 
must be. 

“It’s checkmate,” said Angus. “Sen-Su will realize that 
mighty soon. Jamie tells me there are plenty of supplies 
aboard and they couldn’t get us out for months. My only 



worry it that if they keep us cooped up here we shan’t 
be able to find out what’s happened to Davie and the 
others.” 

All the men of the colony were called in for safety’s 
sake. There was little over an hour of the short Asperian 
day remaining, and there was the risk of their being cut 
off by a party of Martians. Once or twice glimpses were 
caught of the little brown men on the escarpment of the 
further side, apparently bent on reconnaissance. 

“Cooping up” seemed to be the program, for when Tor- 
rence went to the entrance port with a rifle in his hands, 
the warning smack of a bullet on the steel side above him, 
caused his hasty retreat. Angus grinned when he heard 
of it. 

“Teaching the sniper a few tricks, are they?” he said. 

Night closed in without any further signs of activity. 
The port of the Red Glory was swung to and locked by 
old Jamie in the manner of one performing a ceremony. 
All sound of the outer world was shut away. The Mar- 
tians could do what they liked; no portable weapon would 
be capable of making so much as a dent in the space 
ship’s armor. 

• Angus awoke with a hand shaking his shoulder. He 

looked up to find Joe bending over him. 

“Blast you, what’s the matter?” he mumbled sleepily. 

“Looks like a deputation. Get your clothes on and 
come along.” 

Dawn had just broken and from the windows of the 
living room they could observe three Martians who stood 
looking towards the ship. They had reached the begin- 
ning of the cleared pathway and were plainly ill at ease. 
The central figure upheld a stick to which was attached 
a piece of dirty, white rag. It was obviously intended for 
a sign of surrender. But why, Angus asked himself, 
should the Martians wish to surrender? All three men 
had evidently suffered rough handling for their clothing 
was little more than a covering of tatters stained with 
blood. After a short consultation the two flanking men 
lifted their empty hands above their heads and all three 
advanced. Old Jamie hesitated a moment and then un- 
locked the port, beckoning to them to enter. The question- 
ing he left to Angus who began with the monosyllable; 

“Well?” 

The middle man, looking askance at several pistols 
trained upon him, lowered his flag of truce and answered 
with the characteristic lilt: 

“We have come to surrender.” 

Angus frowned. This was not his idea of Sen-Su’s 
methods. 

“And the rest of you?” he asked. 

“There are no more.” The Martian spoke slowly and 
with a depth of dejection. 

“Talk sense. There were ninety-seven of you. Where 
are the rest?” 

“All gone. We were attacked. Great winged monsters 
which screamed fell on us out of the night. We shot at 
them and then we fought them hand to hand, but it was 
dark. There must have been thousands of them. We three 
got separated and they overlooked us or thought we were 
dead.” 

“All the rest are dead?” 

The Martian shook a sorrowful head as though he con- 
sidered the indignity greater than death. 

“Only a few. The rest they took away. In the fight 
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they seemed flimsy, but their wings are strong. They lifted 
our men, two to a man, and flew off with them. — I don’t 
think they took them far. We came to you because” — he 
hesitated uncertainly, uncomfortably — “because you are 
our kind,” he finished abruptly. 

Angus studied him hard, seemed satisfied, and nodded. 

“We’ll go and see your camp. Maybe we’U learn some- 
thing there.” 

Torrence demurred. “It’s a trap. They knew they 
couldn’t touch us in here, so they’re getting us into the 
open.” 

Angus ignored him. The first officer’s prestige had 
fallen to zero with the defeat of his sniping proposition. A 
dozen men, including old Jamie, set out to investigate. 

The Martians had made a clearing for their camp, and 
when the Earthmen reached it they stopped to gasp aloud. 
The brown men had excelled themselves. It was the scene 
of an epic battle. Slaty, grey winged bodies strewed the 
place — literally hundreds had fallen in that fight. Not 
only was the ground a bloody shambles of hacked and 
twisted forms, but in the surrounding trees and bushes 
hung the corpses of those shot in mid-air. Lanky shapes, 
somehow unclean, their listless great wings stirring in the 
gentle breeze like patches of dirty sailcloth, while the 
steady drip-dripping of their crimson blood incarnadined 
the leaves below. 

For some moments no one spoke. In Joe’s mind arose 
the dim memory of old engravings depicting hell. Then 
Angus broke the silence. 

“What a carnage. I’ve seen slaughter in my time, but 
this ...” 

The three Martians went forward and examined the 
dozen or more bodies of their men lying among those of 
the grey attackers. The wing talons had made them un- 
pleasant sights. 

“Sen-Su?” asked Angus as they returned. 

They shook their heads. The leader was not with his 
dead. 

® Angus threw back his head and looked speculatively 

up at the caves in the valley sides. Below one a glim- 
mer of something bright caught his eyes. He pointed 
it out to Jamie, and the old man brought a pair of binoc- 
ulars to bear. 

“The buckle of a belt,” he said, “a broad, Martian belt.” 

Angus gave the order to return to the ship. 

“You’re not going after them?” inquired Torrence. 

“That’s just what we damn well are.” 

“But they’re enemies and it’s our duty — ” 

Angus stepped close to him. 

“See here, you know too doggone much about duty. 
The Martians are human beings — they’re our own kind. 
What’s more, there are our own men to be found too. 
If you think I’m going to stand by without reason while 
men of Earth, or Mars, are in the power of these repulsive 
spawn of miscegenation, you’d better think again. Get 
that?” 

Torrence wisely withdrew. Old Jamie proved reluc- 
tant to let them go, and sternly forbade any of his colon- 
ists to take part. He did his best to dissuade Angus 
though his manner showed that he had little hope of suc- 
ceeding. Perhaps he spoke from a sense of duty, for when 
he found that the other was determined, he became lavish 
in his .^offers of weapons. 

Rifles were discarded as unsuitable, but he insisted that 
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each man should take several pistols since, in the unlikely 
event of success, the rescued must be armed. He pinned 
most faith to the long knives which would be invaluable 
for in-fighting. In addition, he insisted that all the avail- 
able lamps be collected and affixed to the chests of the res- 
cuers. 

The Red Glory colonists collected to bid them farewell. 
There was a suspicion of envy in the eyes of some of the 
younger men, but Jamie’s word remained law. 

“Good luck, laddie, and God be with you,” said the old 
man to Angus. 

He watched the twenty-seven from the Argenta and their 
three Martian companions with wistfulness as they scaled 
the valley wall. That was the spirit which had taken the 
Earthmen all over the system. Confidence that they could 
not lose the game. The last figure turned and waved a 
hand as it disappeared over the skyline. Old Jamie sighed. 
He wished he were young again, he’d show them — but 
he wasn’t young. He was an old man, and getting senti- 
mental. 

He sighed again and turned back into the Red Glory. 

CHAPTER VI 
The Captives 

• David awakened to a species of bedlam. He could hear 

Angus’ shouting voice making a bass accompaniment 
to an unearthly screeching. He heard the other men 
jump up from sleep and leap into action. He started up 
with them, fumbling for the knife in its scabbard by his 
side. His hand was upon the hilt when long arms wrapped 
around him, pinning his own arms. He cried out. Dimly 
he could see furious activity taking place in the cave- 
mouth; dark shapes which jerked and fought. He strug- 
gled against the retaining arms aware only that this was 
an attack, by whom or what, he could not tell, though his 
mind jumped to the conclusion that the Martians were 
somewhere back of it. 

He opened his mouth to call again, but before the cry 
came something was wrapped around his head. A dark 
sheet of unfamiliar substance which, by its feel, sent a 
surge of panic through his nerves. He lashed out as far 
as he could reach with his feet, but a moment later they 
were snatched from under him and secured by arms which 
seemed to wrap themselves more firmly about his legs 
than any human arms could hold. He wriggled, trying 
vainly to jerk off the grip. Through the shroud about his 
head he could still hear the sounds of turmoil, but they 
were swiftly growing fainter, and he could tell from the 
motions of his captors that he was being carried away. 

At length the sounds dropped behind altogether, and 
the silence of their progress was broken only by soft foot- 
falls and occasional, high pitched cadences from his bear- 
ers. He succeeded in twisting his head in the folds which 
covered it, and began to breathe more easily. With a 
faint hope, growing ever fainter, he strained his ears in 
hope of pursuit. At last, hope died altogether. Perhaps 
all his companions had also been captured; perhaps they 
were dead; he did not know. He was only aware that all 
hope of rescue had gone. 

For seeming hours the steady progress continued. At 
last his bearers seemed to find their method of transport 
inconvenient. They halted and set him on his feet. The 
arms about him remained inexorable, but the stifling 
cover was removed from his head. Thankfully he drew 
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great breaths of fresh air, but he could see no more than 
before. The darkness was solid; unrelieved by the faint- 
est glimmer. There came sounds of much movement near 
at hand. A few shrill notes such as he had heard before, 
and a grunt which might have come from a human throat. 
His heart bounded, and he decided to risk the return of the 
stifling cover. 

“Hullo? Who’s there?” he asked quietly. 

An exclamation of surprise came out of the darkness. 

“Cleary here. That’s Robbins, isn’t it?” 

“Anyone else?” 

There was no answer. 

“I’m sure there were some others,” said the doctor’s 
voice. “But they’re not here now,” he added a little un- 
necessarily. 

“What are these things, and where are we?” said David. 

“Lord knows what they are, but we’re certainly some- 
where inside Asperus.” 

The captors continued to ignore their prisoners’ talk. 
After a few minutes rest they picked them up once more 
and continued their way through the darkness. This time 
progress was less uncomfortable, since there was no 
smothering cover. 

“Do you know how many there are?” David inquired. 

The doctor did not. 

“If we could only see what they’re like, I’d feel less 
uneasy,” he said. 

They carried on a conversation in desultory phrases for 
some time. David had long ceased to struggle, and, as a 
result, his captor’s hold had insensibly loosened. With 
the utmost caution he pressed his arms a little outward. 
His hand was already near his knife; with a little more 
play he might be able to snatch it out. 

• The ruse began to work. The arms did not tighten 

with suspicion, but eased a little to rid themselves of 
the strain. David was beginning to extend his elbows 
further when the party came to a sudden stop. 

From the darkness ahead came the click of something 
hard against metal, followed by a grating sound. Gates 
opening, David guessed. A moment later they stopped 
again and a similar series of sounds denoted another gate. 
Within a few minutes David began to see the first dim 
signs of reflected light on the wall where the tunnel 
turned, many yards ahead. He waited with a quickening 
excitement until he could see his captors. Two were car- 
rying him, and, by turning his head, he could see two 
more dealing with the doctor. He took a deep breath 
and snatched for his knife. * 

The movement was a complete surprise. The first his 
bearers knew of it was that the blade was in his hand — 
it was almost the last they knew, for he cut at them sav- 
agely. Their screaming cries were deafening in the en- 
closed space. The hinder pair rashly dropped the doctor 
and hastened to their assistance. A second later he, too, 
was after them, knife in hand. David slashed wildly, 
dodging their raking claws and their attempts to entangle 
him in their wings. With the doctor’s arrival in a rear 
attack, the fight was soon over. The two men, panting, 
faced one another over the four grey bodies. 

“We must hide them quickly,” said David. “Some 
more are bound to come along after all that row.” 

Hastily they dragged the corpses into a small side pas- 
sage and stood tensely listening. After a little while they 



relaxed. The grey creatures’ cries, whether of alarm, or 
for help, appeared to have passed unnoticed. The prob- 
lem now before them was one of direction. The way be- 
hind was out of the question, for it was barred by gates, 
and they faced the alternative of creeping along dark, 
narrow side passages or risking the lighted area ahead. 
In the end they elected for the latter ; both had had enough 
of the darkness, and their enemies seemed unhindered by 
lack of light. The doctor adjusted his glasses which he 
had miraculously retained intact. He was a small man, 
inclined to stoutness and showing, in normal conditions, a 
cheery, rubicund face. 

“Yes, towards the light, by all means,” he said. 

He was aware of some slight professional regret that 
they could not spare time to examine the bodies of their 
late enemies, but he appreciated the necessity of getting 
clear. 

They cautiously turned the corner ahead and found 
themselves facing a long vista of deserted tunnel lit at 
intervals by small, glowing lamps in the ceiling. There 
appeared to be no reason for this transition from darkness 
to light. David was aware of misgivings. This was the 
way their captors had been taking them, and it was obvi- 
ously, for that reason, the way they should not go. How- 
ever, if they should be attacked, they would have at least 
the advantage of seeing their attackers. 

They walked on, every sense alert and their knives 
tightly clutched. To keep to the center of the way seemed 
safest; one could not tell what might lurk in the small, 
unlighted side passages. Two hundred yards further they 
rounded a corner and abruptly debouched upon a still 
larger tunnel. Should they turn left or right? This new 
way, as dimly lit as the other, gave no clue. They were 
able to see perhaps fifty yards in each direction before 
turns cut off the view. David was about to speak when 
the doctor checked him. A faint sound had reached him 
from the left. Both peered in that direction, but its origin 
remained hidden by the corner. They drew back into the 
lesser tunnel to wait. 

The approaching sound resolved into a steady trudge; 
the swish-swish of soft slippered feet upon the rock floor. 
David breathed more easily, for the monotonous walk 
could not be made by anyone seeking to investigate an 
alarm. The steps slowly continued to near the end of 
their passage. A figure which looked neither to left nor 
right, passed by. Both the watchers stared. They had ex- 
pected one of the winged creatures, but — 

“An Earthman,” gasped David. 

The man caught his voice and turned towards them. 
He was elderly, and his head was but sparsely covered 
with grey hair. His face was pale and deeply graven with 
lines, but, for all its sorrow, it was kindly. Strapped 
upon his back he bore an enormous basket filled with 
broken ore. His expression changed to amazement as 
he saw them. He took an involuntary step in their direc- 
tion and then stopped with doubt in his eyes. His atten- 
tion seemed fastened more on their clothes than their faces. 

“Who — who are you?” he asked in an unsteady voice. 

David told him. 

“You have Come from ‘Outside’?” Something in his 
pronunciation of the last word seemed to imply inverted 
commas. 

“We have,” admitted David, watching him closely, “and 
we want to know how to get back?” 
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• The old man slowly shook his head. A strange, musing 
look seemed to come over his face. 

“There really is an ‘Outside’? Sometimes I think it was 
just all a dream.” He paused, looking at them with unsee- 
ing eyes. “But no,” he added, “it was no dream. A man 
could not dream a sight so lovely as a tree with the wind 
in its leaves, or the glory of the sun, any more than he 
could dream the curve of a wave.” 

David and the doctor glanced at one another. The old 
man had forgotten their presence. He went on: 

“Twenty-five years, oh God. Twenty-five years since I 
have seen those things.” The last word was a sob, and 
the tears ran unashamed down his cheeks. David took 
hold of his arm. He spoke gently. 

“You don’t understand. We want you to show us how 
to get out.” 

The old man shook his head again. 

“My boy, it is you who do not understand. — There is no 
getting out. Nobody has ever got out.” 

“But—” 

“Nobody, in twenty-five years.” 

At the sight of their puzzled faces, he pulled himself 
together. The dreamy look vanished from his eyes and he 
spoke in a different voice. 

“Come along with me. I’ll explain.” 

David relieved him of the basket and fixed it to his 
own, more able, shoulders. He was surprised to find it 
much lighter than it appeared, until he remembered the 
small size of Asperus. 

The three walked together along the tunnel, crossed a 
hall which showed signs of being a natural cavern en- 
larged, and entered another tunnel. His name, said the 
old man, was John Fordham, and he began to relate the 
disastrous history of the Red Glory. He had, it appeared, 
been among the first to be taken prisoner. He was still 
talking when they reached another rock* hall. In it a 
number of men and women were seated at long tables. 
All conversation ceased as they entered, and Fordham 
introduced them to the company: 

“Two men from ‘Outside.’ ” 

The same look of suspicion that they had seen in Ford- 
ham’s eyes appeared now upon every face, but, like his, 
it began to fade at the sight of the newcomers’ clothing, 
as though their uniforms were assurances of identity. 
Both men and women present were clad in inadequate 
garments patched together from many pieces of coarse 
cloth. David estimated those present at one hundred and 
fifty, and subsequently that he was only seventeen 
short of the actual figure. Most of them were of middle, 
or later, middle age, with a sprinkling of the really elder- 
ly, and a very few younger members of approximately 
thirty or thirty-one. He noticed at a glance that women 
predominated. 

With the lessening of suspicion they came crowding 
round, fingering the men’s clothing as if it were some- 
thing rare and precious, and asking innumerable ques- 
tions. David slipped the basket of ore from his shoulders 
and dropped it on the floor. At his request for something 
to eat, bowls of fruit were immediately produced. The 
two attempted to answer the incessant questions as best 
they could. They described their own capture, but of 
conditions aboard the Red Glory they knew nothing. They 
could only say that Angus had sighted a wreck which 
might, or might not, be the Red Glory. At last the spate 
of questioning eased, and they had a chance to put their 
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own perplexities forward. What were these creatures they 
called Batrachs? What was happening in this subter- 
ranean world? Was there really no possible means of 
escape? 

Dr. Cleary was particularly exercised in the matter of 
the Batrachs. He had seen enough of them to form the 
opinion that they were mammals, but he was certain that 
no such forms had been found elsewhere in the system. 
He had a theory that similar systems produce similar 
forms, with, of course, adaptations to heat and gravita- 
tion, and he was fond of his theory. The presence of the 
Batrachs shook it severely. 

Nobody was able to enlighten him. It was, it appeared, 
a subject never discussed with the Batrachs. 

“You talk to them?” asked David incredulously. 

“Bui, of course — or, rather, they talk to us for we can 
imitate only a very few of their sounds. To get anything 
out of us, some of them had to learn our speech.” 

“They’re not savages then?” 

“Depends what you mean by a ‘savage.’ The Batrachs 
are highly intelligent in their own way, if that’s what you 
want to know.” 

“And your position is — ?” 

CHAPTER VII 

"We're Slaves — Nothing More, Nor Less" 

• David frowned in a puzzled fashion. He had just been 

told that the Batrachs numbered hundreds of thousands, 
if not millions. Surely it was not worth their while to 
enslave so few Earthmen. Several thousand slaves would 
have been understandable, but to maintain this handful 
of men and women couldn’t even be economic. Ever since 
capture they had been confined beyond the double gates 
and all their food must be brought down from the surface. 
Their work could scarcely pay for the labor of feeding 
them. He put the point to Fordham who attempted to 
explain. 

“As we told you, the Batrachs are intelligent, but their 
intelligence is difficult for them to apply. Perhaps you 
will find it easier to understand if I compare them with 
ourselves. Now, the first stepping stone of man’s climb 
from savagery is really his opposed thumb. Don’t mis- 
understand me, I know that there were lesser factors, and 
I don’t forget that apes also have opposed thumbs, but 
the fact remains that without that useful tool, it is more 
than doubtful whether man could ever have risen as he 
has. 

“Early man picked things up and played with them. 
He found in time, for instance, that if one stone were 
placed upon another, he could by standing on it, reach 
a fruit otherwise out of reach. He did not think the action 
out first ; he did it by accident, and then took advantage of 
it. Once it had been done, his intelligence was stirred, 
and he could do it again. You see, this is the important 
point, his hands taught his mind in the beginning. The 
reasoning mind did not take real control until far later. 
If you doubt this, just consider how lazy people still try 
to make their hands teach their minds; they do it when- 
ever they apply what we call a ‘hit and miss’ method. 
So much for contrast. 

“The Batrachs’ intelligence, however, is fundamentally 
different. Their minds have not grown from actions. 
Somehow their mental evolution has progressed without 
the promptings of physical organs. The result is that 
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they have reached a sticking point and they realize it. 
They can think, but they cannot do. They have no op- 
posed thumb to help them. Control of their limbs is 
coarse compared with precision bequeathed to us by thou- 
sands of generations. Their talons have no more capabil- 
ity of fine accuracy than the claws of a tiger. They were 
— and are — in fact, in a very similar position to a para- 
lyzed man. Their only method of getting things done is 
to cause others to do them. And we,” he ended bitterly, 
“have been those others.” 

Cleary sat for some time in thought before he asked: 
“But this vast system of caves? They’re artificial. If 
your theory is right, they couldn’t have dug them.” 

“They might. It requires no great accuracy, and if 
you look you will see that all the work is rough and un- 
mathematical in finish. But I suspect that there have been 
other captives before us. There are the gates. They are 
very old. Then, too, they have a few metal instruments — 
crude, of course, but certainly not made by the Batrachs 
themselves.” 

The doctor went on to ask more questions. The sug- 
gestion of the Batrachs’ curious development interested 
him considerably. David’s attention lapsed by degrees. 
He found his gaze wandering first over the rocky walls 
and bare utilities of this cave which, he understood, was 
the main living room of these lost Earthlings. From this 
he fell to examining the faces of those about him: tried 
to imagine what twenty-five years in such surroundings 
would mean, and failed. A sudden thought struck him. 
All these men and women had lived together for a quarter 
of a century . . . 

“Are there no children?” he asked. 

Even as the words left his lips, he realized that they 
were an indiscretion. A cold silence greeted the question. 
No one attempted an answer, and the eyes of all refused 
to meet his own. He had committed a dire solecism — 
touched a subject under strict taboo. It was queer — the 
condition of at least three of the women . . . He turned 
a bewildered face to the doctor. The little man shrugged 
his shoulders ever so tightly. Tactfully, he asked an- 
other question of John Fordham, and the awkward mo- 
ment passed, though not without leaving a vestige of 
constraint. 

Conversation was terminated by the sudden ringing of 
a bell. All present turned to face one of the tunnel 
mouths expectantly. After a wait of a few seconds, a 
figure strode out of it into the hall. Both men from the 
Argenta stared in surprise. They had expected the grey 
form of a Batrach, but the newcomer was a tall, well- 
built, young Earth man. His face, though clean cut, was 
pale and there was a sense of familiarity about it which 
David was at a loss to understand. 

• The men and women respectfully drew back, leaving 

a clear space down which he marched without a side- 
ways glance until he reached a small, desk-like table at 
the head of the cavern. At it he seated himself to face 
the gathering, and in a hard, emotionless voice began 
to recite the names of those present. They had leisure 
to examine him more closely. 

His age was around twenty-three, and he had the air of 
a man who performed a distasteful duty conscientiously. 
His clothing consisted of a knee-length tunic below which 
appeared trousers. Both garments were embroidered with 
patterns of geometrical design, as were the soft sandals 
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on his feet. The roll-call completed, he paused a moment, 
then: 

“John Fordham,” he said curtly. 

The old man stepped forward. In a flash David saw 
the reason for the elusive familiarity of the young man’s 
face. It was a youthful edition of the older man’s. His 
son, perhaps? But there was no filial feeling in the curt 
voice. 

“John Fordham, you have been reported to me as be- 
ing one basket of iron ore short today. Why is this?” 

The basket still lay where David had dropped it. As 
he made a movement to pick it up, the young man noticed 
him for the first time. 

“Who are you?” There was the slightest flicker of 
surprise in his eyes as he scrutinized the pair. David 
hesitated and then explained, carefully omitting reference 
to the deaths of their captors. 

“From ‘Outside’?” 

Curious, David thought, this manner of treating the 
simple word ‘outside’. The present emphasis on it was 
very different from the old man’s. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“There has been a mistake. You should not have been 
brought here. You will follow me.” 

They hesitated, but David’s neighbor whispered : 

“Go with him. He will take you through the gates and 
you will have a chance then. You’ve still got your knives.” 
***** 

The young man took good care that his body should 
screen the combinations of the double gates as he worked 
them. The two with him noticed that they were leaving 
by a different route, for the tunnel was lighted and sloped 
steeply upwards. 

In the walk of half a mile which followed, Cleary tried 
their guide with a number of questions which did not 
raise the success of even a monosyllabic reply. It was 
noticeable, also, that when they approached closely to him, 
the young man drew away with some ostentation. At 
length they began to meet or overtake others; men and 
women who had occasion to use one or other of the many 
side turnings. These, too, drew close to the walls as 
they passed, and more than once they saw noses wrinkled 
in distaste. The tunnel brought them at length to a hall. 

The place was comparable in size with the cave in which 
the Red Glory survivors dwelt, but it was better lighted, 
and better furnished. It even showed attempts at decora- 
tion by strictly geometric forms. But the greatest differ- 
ence was that it was filled with the cheerful sounds of 
laughter and young voices. David felt a lightening of the 
load of depression which had crept over him. The doctor 
continued to wear a frown on his round face. 

To complete the contrast with that other cave was the 
fact that every man or woman in sight was young, and 
many small children ran or crawled upon the floor, romp- 
ing as freely and happily as any child born on Earth. 

A pale cherub of four was playing near the entrance. 
David smiled at him and extended a friendly hand. The 
child looked up at the sound of his voice. One glance 
was enough; he gave a frightened howl and ran to bury 
his face in the tunic of a young woman nearby. The look 
David received from her dark eyes was murderous and 
loathing. She hastened away, comforting the frightened 
child. 

David turned to the doctor in amazement. He felt 
slightly resentful; children, as a rule, liked him. 
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“What is it? What’s wrong here?” 

Cleary, still frowning, refused to commit himself. 

“I don’t know yet, but I’ve got an idea — just the glim- 
mer of an idea.” 

Their guide led out across the hall. As they approached 
the people shrank back to either side, the children ran 
whimpering to the women. Not a face in all the place, 
but expressed disgust. Twice they had to pause before 
groups which had not noticed their coming. Each time 
the young man called: “Outside,” and the way cleared 

as though by magic. A queer fancy floated into David’s 
mind — were not lepers in the East compelled to call “Un- 
clean” with much the same result? 

They left the hall behind and still continued upward 
through the labyrinth. Now and then they had occasional 
sights of the grey forms of Batrachs going about their un- 
known business. Mostly they were on foot, but in the 
larger tunnels it was possible for them to fly, passing over 
the Earthmen with great swishes of their dry wings. The 
lighting grew dimmer as they proceeded and soon it be- 
came necessary for the guide to produce a lamp 

David began to toy with the idea of snatching the lamp 
and making a break for freedom. Surely, after all this 
climbing, they could not be far from the surface. He 
nudged Cleary and pointed suggestively to his knife. For 
some reason of his own the other shook his head. David 
let the matter drop and a few moments later, when the rays 
of the lamp fell upon another gate, was glad he had. It 
was opened like the others by a combination lock. The 
young man stood back for them to pass. The click of its 
fastening followed— but the man with the lamp was on 
the other side. Too late David realized what had hap- 
pened. This was not another gate along the way, it was 
the door of a prison — and they, like fools, had walked 
straight into it. He drew his knife and sprang back, but 
the young man was safely out of reach. He turned away, 
paying no attention to David’s threats, and soon his lamp 
became no more than a receding glow in the distance. 

Darkness, intense and almost palpable, closed in. David 
shook the barred gate in futile fury, but he stopped abrupt- 
ly at the sound of a movement in the blackness behind 
him. 

“Who’s there?” Mentally he cursed his voice for its 
unsteadiness; this dark was bad for a man’s nerves. 

A voice replied with a familiar, lilting tone. 

“Good God, the Martians!” he cried. 

CHAPTER VIII 
Angus Invades 

• Angus paused to muster his party at the cave-mouth. 

“No talking!” he ordered, “and step as lightly as pos- 
sible. The brutes are nocturnal, and it’s odds on we’ll 
catch them sleeping now. Come on!” 

He switched on the lamp upon his chest and led the 
way into the mountain. The entrance cave was much like 
the one in which they had been attacked. The dry, dusty 
floor sloped down towards the beginning of a narrower 
tunnel in which they could not walk more than two 
abreast. 

They wound for fully half a mile of its evenly descend- 
ing length before they came to the first forking of the way. 
Joe guessed that already they were below the level of the 
valley outside. Angus stopped and turned an investigat- 
ing beam up each of the facing tunnels. Both were simi- 
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lar in size and in the degree of use they showed. One of 
the men picked out a slight obstruction on the smooth floor 
of the right hand path. He jumped forward and returned, 
displaying his find. 

“A Martian boot,” said Angus, handling the soft leather. 
“Somebody in that gang knows his stuff. Let’s hope he’s 
managed some more clues.” 

The hope was fulfilled. They were subsequently as- 
sured that they were on the right track first by the dis- 
covery of the fellow boot, and, later, by the sight of a 
discarded cap. As yet they had had no sight of the 
Batrachs, and still the passages led down. Twice Joe, 
bringing up the rear, thought he heard a dry rustle be- 
hind him, but each time he swung his lamp, it revealed 
only the empty tunnel. They had now penetrated a long 
way into Asperus, and his suspicions were aroused. 

“This is too easy to last,” he told himself uneasily. 

A few minutes later, his fears were borne out. An un- 
mistakable, murmurous swishing came from behind him. 
And, this time, the lamp showed a solid phalanx of grey, 
winged forms sweeping down in a rear attack. Almost 
without thought he drew his pistol and sent half a dozen 
shots crashing among them. Not a bullet could miss. They 
hesitated as several of their number fell, and swayed inde- 
cisively for a second. They rallied and came on, but 
their advance now was slow and deliberate; They ap- 
peared to have abandoned the notion of coming to grips. 

Angus continued to lead his men steadily forward. Re- 
treat was, for the present, cut off, but that had been almost 
inevitable in such catacombs. There was more pressing 
business to be attended to before they had to worry about 
the way back. Joe reloaded his pistol and held it ready. 

A turn of the passage brought them without warning 
into a large cave. The many black tunnel entrances dot- 
ting the walls on all sides suggested that it was a meeting 
place, a kind of public square of this subterranean world. 
By far its most disturbing feature was that in almost every 
entrance lurked grey, menacing figures. Angus grasped 
the danger at once. The Batrachs would have full room 
to use their wings and could attack from all sides simul- 
taneously. Already not a few were taking to the air. The 
way behind was blocked. A swift glance showed that the 
tunnel directly opposite held no guard, and, at his com- 
mand, the Earth men made for it, crossing the wide floor 
in a series of leaps. To their surprise they reached it 
unattacked. The sense of uneasiness grew. The Batrachs 
followed at a distance. 

“Don’t like this,” muttered Angus. “From what we’ve 
seen of them, they’re fighters. I’ll bet anything the blasted 
creatures have got something up their sleeves.” 

Nevertheless, they continued unmolested for several hun- 
dred yards. Then, at a corner, Angus stopped dead. The 
way ahead was choked with Batrachs who stood blinking 
in the glare of the lights. 

“Oho! So that’s it. Sandwiching us, are they?” He 
settled a pistol in one hand and a knife in the other. “Now 
for it!” 

But still the Batrachs did not attack. There was a 
puzzled pause. Angus opened his mouth to speak, but be- 
fore a word came, the floor gave way beneath him. 

• The next seconds were confusion. A writhing mass of 

men fell struggling sideways, swearing as they tried to 
disentangle themselves. Angus’ pistol was knocked from 
his hand by the fall, but he staggered to his feet, still 
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clutching the knife. The light on his chest remained un- 
broken, hut it was obscured by the struggling bodies. The 
man next to him suddenly grabbed his arm. Angus tot- 
tered and lost his balance. He tripped over a prostrate 
form, and slid, head first, down a polished stone slope at 
prodigious speed. After a few breathtaking moments he 
sped from a kind of chute into a room crammed with the 
grey Batrachs. 

The trap had been well planned. Half a dozen of them 
flung themselves upon him before he could rise. His 
knife arm was pinned to his side and despite all the extra 
power which the low gravitation gave him, he could not 
break their tenacious holds. Struggling and shrouded be- 
neath the great wings, he could see little, but he was 
aware that others of his band were suffering a similar fate 
as they shot into the room. He could hear their muffled 
curses and grunts as they fought. 

With a colossal heave he achieved a sitting position and 
struggled thence to his feet. The Batrachs still clung 
about him, pinioning his arms. By jerky, intermittent 
beams he could see all over the floor a series of struggling 
heaps with wings threshing furiously above as the men 
were secured and weighted down by numbers. He tried 
with all the force of desperation to wrench his right arm 
free, and bellowed futilely at his assailants : 

“You lot of lousy sons of Satan. Just you wait till I 
get this knife free — I’ll show you who’s boss here. I’ll 
carve your miserable, stringy carcasses into mincemeat, 
you — ” 

But the thin arms twined around him like ropes ; not an 
inch did they give before all his violence. In the far 
corner he glimpsed Joe Seely rise for a moment, only to 
be dragged desperately down. The outlook was becoming 
ugly. 

An interruption occurred. A grey curtain on the op- 
posite wall — made, he suspected from wing membrane— 
was twitched aside. In the doorway behind stood the short 
figure of Sen-Su. The Martian’s clothes had been torn 
away, and the blood streamed down his brown skin from 
a dozen ragged cuts. In one hand he held a jagged ended 
metal bar. His expression was one of dismay until he saw 
Angus, upright, though helpless. His bullet head went 
down. He crouched, whirling the bar before him like a 
lethal flail, and launched forward in a mighty leap at the 
group which held the engineer. *His crude weapon tore 
through the great wings as though they had been rotten 
cloth. 

The Batrachs’ thin bones snapped like sticks as his blows 
went home. The onslaught was more than they could 
stand; the hold on Augus loosened. They and others with 
them flung themselves upon the threshing demon, smoth- 
ering him in their wings, twisting their long arms about 
him to bring him, still fighting to the ground. 

But Angus broke free. His long knife darted with a 
shimmer like lightning, slashing, thrusting, tearing about 
him. Those whom the blade touched sank to the floor; 
those whom it did not, backed from his neighborhood. 
Chaos broke loose. The Batrachs holding other prisoners 
were trodden under the feet of their own kind in flight 
before Angus. Their grips slipped and the prone men 
snatched for their knives. Within a few seconds there were 
five at Angus’ side, driving the grey ranks headlong with 
a line of slicing steel. The din of piercing cries increased 
as more and more men rose until all were on their feet. 
The surviving Batrachs fought each other to escape through 



the narrow doorway. A bellow of rage came from Angus. 
One of the escaping horde had hooked his sharp wing talon 
into the flesh of Sen-Su’s shoulder and was dragging him 
away. Angus leapt in and slashed; slashed once and the 
wing was severed ; slashed again and the head rolled away. 
He picked up Sen-Su and carried him aside. The Martian 
smiled faintly at his rescuer, then, swiftly, his expression 
changed. He pointed through the doorway. 

“The others,” he cried. “Quickly, before they get them 
away.” 

Leaving a half dozen men to guard the few Batrach 
prisoners, Angus and the rest sped down the corridor. 
From somewhere ahead came the shrill sounds of Batrachs 
mingled with the confused babble of human voices. The 
next turn revealed winged figures fumbling frantically at 
the locks of barred gates set in side walls. They twisted 
around and emitted high cries as they saw the running 
men. One glance was enough to assure them that safety 
lay in flight. With mournful shrieks they disappeared into 

the blackness ahead. 

***** 

® A pistol made short work of the locks on the cell gates. 

As the imprisoned Martians filed out, Angus caught 
sight of two familiar, lighter faces. 

“David, Cleary,” he called. He greeted them excitedly 
and at once dragged the doctor off to have a look at Sen- 
Su’s wounds. 

“He’s game,” he said. “If he hadn’t managed to break 
out of his cell and take a bit of the bars with him, we’d 
all be in cells by now.” 

“Where are the rest?” he asked David as Cleary made 
his examination. 

David looked puzzled. 

“I mean the six men who were taken when you were.” 

It was the first David had heard of them, and he said 
as much. Angus frowned. 

“Then we’ll have to go on — we can’t leave the poor 
devils here.” 

“There are more than those six,” said David. He told 
briefly of the Red Glory survivors and the others they 
had seen on the lower levels. Angus’ frown grew still 
deeper as he listened. It was not a pleasant thought that 
Earth men and women were existing here as slaves. He 
was at something of a loss to know how to proceed. Not 
only would it be difficult to find the way into these further 
tunnels, but there was no telling what further tricks the 
Batrachs might have in store. 

“See if you can get anything out of the prisoners,” 
David suggested at length. “They might be — er — per- 
suaded to talk.” 

Angus stared. 

“You mean that they can talk? Those things?” 

“I was told that some of them can — it’s worth trying.” 

One of the prisoners readily admitted to a knowledge 
of English. Was, in fact fluent from long association with 
the slaves. His extremely high-pitched voice had a fray- 
ing effect on the nerves and he met with difficulties in the 
forms of labials, nevertheless, he was intelligible. 

His information caused Angus to make a complete re- 
assortment of ideas. Hitherto, he had considered the 
Batachs as he would a species of wild animal — intelligent 
animals up to a point, but undisciplined; governed by no 
other instinct than that of the herd. But the view he was 
now given of them as a race under central authority, pull- 
ing together towards an ideal, killed all his preconcep- 
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tions stone dead. He began to see, for instance, that the 
piles of dead on the sight of the Martian camp represented 
not stupid ferocity, but determination and sacrifice. The 
Batrachs did not go into battle from sheer fighting instinct, 
but with a clear knowledge that many of their kind must 
fall for the eventual good of the race. 

As one of his theories after another was tumbled down, 
it became clearer that he must take an entirely different 
course. He began to think of them as Bat-men, no longer 
as animals, a mental attitude which was the harder to 
adopt since hitherto no forms of life in the whole system 
had even competed intelligently with man. But there 
was one idea which underwent no readjustment — the Bat- 
rachs, whatever their status, must not be allowed to keep 
Earth men and women as slaves. 

Angus considered deeply. 

With the rescued Martians and David and the doctor 
they numbered now one hundred and eight. Not a nuga- 
tory party, but certainly not formidable. In addition 
there was some shortage of arms and several men had been 
badly mauled. In continued skirmishes with groups of 
Batrachs their resistance would soon be worn down. 
Clearly a policy of guerilla warfare was unsuitable. He 
turned back to the prisoner. 

“You talked about government. What form of govern- 
ment is this?” 

Apparently there was an official council. The Batrach 
began to explain with some pride how it was formed. 
Angus cut him short. 

“Take us to this council,” he ordered. 

The Batrach agreed with an alacrity which caused him 
secret misgivings. He did his best to shake them off. 
After all, as he pointed out to David, whatever happened, 
it could scarcely make their position any worse. 

CHAPTER IX 
Before the Council 

• The Council Chamber, to which their guide led them, 

proved to be a cave of medium size, but sufficiently 
large to contain all the party. Word of their coming evi- 
dently preceded them, for they found a row of the crea- 
tures waiting; fifteen grey Batrachs who watched their ar- 
rival with calm, interested eyes. They sat upon a kind 
of stone shelf, seven to each side of one who was raised 
a little higher. It worried Angus a little that they showed 
no trace of fear, nor even anxiety, but, without delay, he 
plunged into the heart of the matter, addressing the cen- 
tral figure. 

“We understand that you are holding a number of men 
and women of Earth prisoners here?” 

The other studied Angus unhurriedly. When he an- 
swered, it was in a voice of lower pitch than their prison- 
er’s, but still unpleasantly shrill. 

“We are,” he said briefly. 

“And we demand that you free them at once.” 

“You ‘demand?’” The Batrach showed a tinge of sur- 
prize at the choice of words. David and Joe exchanged 
glances. Both would have favored a less outspoken policy. 
The party was scarcely in a position to “demand” any- 
thing. But Angus merely nodded. 

The Batrach forbore to point out that they were vir- 
tually prisoners themselves. He asked: 

“And why do you think we would surrender prisoners 
to you who are useful to us?” 
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“Because you would stand a very poor chance of suc- 
cess against a warship from Earth.” 

The Batrach considered. 

“But if we imprison you, Earth may never know.” 

There was an uneasy stir among most of the Martians 
and Earthmen present, but Angus smiled. 

“That,” he said triumphantly, “is where you are mis- 
taken. You have held the passengers from the Red Glory 
only because we did not know what had become of them. 
We thought that the ship had been destroyed. Had we 
even suspected the true state of affairs, you would have 
had a visit from a warship long ago. 

“Now, however, the case is altered. The Argenta is un- 
damaged. If we fail to return, someone will take her 
back to Earth and report. Should you manage to pre- 
vent this, the delay will only be slight for our destination 
was known to officials at home and they will shortly send 
out a searching party.” 

His words evidently went home to the council. They 
started to speak in their shrill, wailing tones. The central 
Batrach quieted them. 

“It would mean the end for many of us,” he admitted, 
“but I doubt even your people’s power to conquer and 
hold all our passages and caves. It would, in fact, be 
better for them not to try. We could trap party after 
party so that they would starve. We know your weapons 
and we know their limitations.” 

Angus shook his head. 

“You know only a few of our weapons.” He went on 
to describe in some detail the effects of some poison gases, 
and to tell how the heavier types could be poured into 
the tunnel mouths to percolate throughout the Batrach 
warrens and kill any who got so much as a sniff of them. 

Dissension followed. A few of the Batrachs took his 
statement for a fairy tale, others who had heard of gases 
from the slaves, knew better. 

“But the prisoners — your own people — they would die 
too,” one objected. 

Angus drew himself up. 

“It is better,” he bluffed, “for an Earth man to be dead 
than to be a slave. Our men would not wish to kill their 
own kind, but they would do it sooner than know that they 
lingered in servitude.” 

He watched anxiously to see how this piece of heroics 
would be received. If it failed, he must change his tactics 
entirely. During the discussion which followed he kept 
his gaze level and steadfast. At length the spokesman ad- 
dressed him again. 

“We will agree to your demands. The survivors from 
the Red Glory shall go free.” 

• Angus allowed himself to relax slightly, but before he 

could reply, David was whispering in his ear. 

“The others,” he was saying “the younger ones. Don’t 
forget them.” 

At the suggestion that these also were included in his 
demand, a great screeching of objections arose from the 
council. Again the spokesman quieted the rest with a 
wave of his winged arm. 

“They are the children and the grandchildren of the 
others,” he said. “We call them the New Generations. 
They have never been on the surface. They know only 
these caves which are their homes — it would not be kind 
to them to take them with you.” 

Augus and his party stared. “Would not be kind?” 
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The effrontery of it. Would not be kind to take them into 
the sunlight — out of this gloomy labyrinth. He grew an- 
gry and his demands became eloquent. The Batrach lis- 
tened patiently with a look in his eyes almost as though 
he were secretly amused. Once he began to break in with 
an objection. Angus swept on, brushing it aside unheard. 
At last he stopped. The spokesman, still with the discon- 
certing light in his eyes, hesitated and then gave in. 

“We will agree not to stand in the way of their going,” 
he allowed. 

Angus had won, but he was not easy. In the middle of 
his victory he was aware of a twinge of that same mis- 
giving he had experienced earlier in the passages. Again 
it seemed too simple, and there was a something in the 
Batrach’s tone ... 

***** 

The mixed party of Earthmen and Martians was con- 
ducted to a large cave to await the coming of the slaves. 
A few were jubilant and confident. Man, in their estima- 
tion had triumphed again, as man always would. But the 
majority was alert. Like Angus they felt that all was not 
so cut and dried as it appeared. There was a sense if not 
of treachery, at least of something very like it, in the air. 

A group comprising Angus, David, Joe, Torrence, the 
doctor and Sen-Su — the latter bandaged, but not seriously 
hurt — stood apart from the rest, discussing the possibili- 
ties of the situation in undertones. Torrence was emphatic- 
ally of the opinion that the Batrachs were not fetching the 
prisoners, but mustering for a mass attack with the inten- 
tion of wiping out all in the cave. 

Augus did not agree. For one thing he trusted the chief 
Batrach’s word, and, for another, his threats of invasion 
from Earth had made a deep impression. All specula- 
tion was cut short by the arrival of a party of persons at 
the near end of the cave. One look showed David the 
people with whom he had recently talked. 

“The Red Glory survivors,” he said. 

The pitiful procession came slowly toward them. John 
Fordham walked a little ahead of the rest. There was no 
joy in his bearing; his feelings seemed too deep for that. 
He approached them, shuffling and tired, his shoulders 
bent as though they still supported his basket of ore. He 
looked at them with eyes which seemed to doubt what they 
saw. His voice quivered and broke as he asked: 

“Is it true, what they told us? Are we really going 
‘Outside’?” 

“Yes,” Angus told him gently. “It’s quite true. We’re 
taking you home.” 

“Home.” The old man stood quite still. His arms hung 
slackly by his sides. His head went back as though he 
gazed beyond the rock about him, beyond the millions 
of miles of space, towards a swinging planet which was 
home. His breath caught in his throat. He buried his 
face in his hands and wept. 

A woman came to David and plucked at his sleeve. 

“And the children?” she asked in a low tone. “The 
New Generation?” 

“They’re coming too,” he assured her. 

• She received the answer in silence. Drew a breath as 

though to speak. Shrugged her shoulders hopelessly 
and turned from him to join the others. There was no 
joy in her manner as she imparted the news. David al- 
most followed her to ask questions, but remembered in 
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time how his last question of the kind had been treated. 
He decided to wait for this puzzle to solve itself. 

Up the far end of the cave another disturbance was 
occurring and he turned in company with the rest to dis- 
cover that the New Generations were entering. Exclama- 
tions of surprise broke from both Earthmen and Martians 
as the stream of young men and women and children filed 
in. Nobody had thought to consider the probable number 
of the children and childrens’ children. 

Angus had guessed at a possible hundred or so. Sud- 
denly confronted with more than five hundred, he stared 
with widening eyes. Even David and the doctor though 
somewhat prepared were taken aback. Cleary indulged 
in some hurried mental arithmetic. 

The newcomers, accompanied by several Batrachs, re- 
mained crowded together at the end of the cave. Most 
kept their gazes averted, though a few examined Angus and 
his party with a kind of furtive interest. Their communal 
attitude was one of puzzled indecision. A short discussion 
resulted in one man detaching himself. As he approached, 
David recognized the firm step and fine carriage of their 
late guide. At a distance of two yards from the group he 
stopped short, scanning them with a look of distaste. He 
spoke in the tone of one accustomed to lead. 

“You are from ‘Outside’?” 

Again that curious treatment of the final word. 

“We are,” Angus replied. 

“What do you want here?” 

Angus’ eyebrows rose. This was scarcely the expected 
attitude of rescued towards rescuers. 

“We have come to set you free.” 

“Free?” The young man was puzzled. “I don’t under- 
stand you. We are free.” 

There was a puzzled silence. Angus supplemented: 
“We have a ship on which to take you, and your par- 
ents, back to your native planet — Earth.” 

The young man continued to look mystified for a while. 
Then a thought appeared to strike him. With a look of 
growing, indignant horror in his eyes he asked: 

“You want us to go ‘Outside’?” 

“Of course,” said Angus curtly. He did not care for 
the young man’s expression. 

There was a muttering among the listening crowd of 
the New Generation. Partly nervous, but in greater part 
indignant. They shrank back towards the tunnel, through 
which they had entered. 

“Look,” whispered the doctor to David, pointing towards 
the group of original survivors. Most of the women were 
staring towards the New Generations with a complex ex- 
pression. David analyzed it as mingled yearning and 
hopelessness. He became aware that the groups of emo- 
tions in all parts of that cave fitted with none of his ex- 
pectations. 

“What is it?” He whispered back. “I’m all at sea.” 
Cleary shook his head. 

“I think I’m getting it, but I’m not sure yet.” 

Meanwhile, on the young man’s face, anger replaced 
consternation. 

“How dare you make such a suggestion?” he demanded. 
“No doubt you think that by those — ” he pointed at An- 
gus’ weapons “ — that you can force us. It may surprise 
you to know that you underrate us — we are not cowards. 
Get back to your filth. Get back to your ‘Outside’. I am 
ashamed that our women have been allowed here to hear 
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such an infamous, indecent suggestion. Had I known that 
they were to be exposed to such ignominy as this I 
would — ” 

Angus stepped forward, eyes narrowed. The young 
man recoiled; not from fear, but as though he avoided 
contamination. He turned round and addressing the crowd 
of the New Generation, already moving to the tunnel. 

“Go!” he shouted. “Go before the evil from outside 
can touch you.” 

He wheeled back to face Angus. His countenance was 
a study in abhorrence, hut he stood his ground, warding 
off the other from his people. Angus advanced slowly, 
bewildered. He put out his hand to press the other aside. 
The young man gave a cry of disgust, tore off the garment 
Angus had touched as though it were unclean, and hurled 
it from him. A loathsome reptile might have inspired the 
look which now dwelt in his eyes. A quick glance showed 
him that the last of his people were leaving. Without 
another word he turned and strode after them. 

The silence of consternation held the cave. One voice 
rose at last to break it; John Fordham’s. 

“My son,” he cried. “My son.” 

But the retreating figure marched into the tunnel with 
never a backward glance. 

CHAPTER X 

The Power of the Ba+rachs 

• Angus broke his trance of astonishment. Several of 
the Red Glory women had begun to sob desolately, 
hopelessly. He called Sen-Su to his side. Looking into 
his eyes he said: 

“Sen-Su, can we work together?” 

The Martian smiled slightly. 

“Because I asked that question, they condemned me to 
exile. My whole faith has been that men should work 
together instead of exploiting one another.” 

“And so they shall, by the Lord. We Earthmen have 
been a pack of fools — you’ve convinced me of that, Sen- 
Su. Henceforth, I’m with you Martians. When we get 
back to Earth — ” 

“But now we are still on Asperus,” Sen-Su pointed out. 
“What do you wish me to do?” 

“I want you to tell some of your men to take these 
Red Glory people to the surface, and to the ship. I’ll 
send some of mine along too, to explain to old Jamie that 
it’s on the level. Will they do that?” 

Sen-Su nodded and turned to address his men in lilt- 
ing Martian. A number of them crossed over and posted 
themselves beside the rescued. 

“And the rest of us?” he inquired, turning back. 

“The rest of us are going to get the New Generations out 
of this warren, whether they like it or not,” snapped 
Angus. 

“You’ll never do it,” Cleary prophesied quietly. 

Angus glared. 

“Who says?” 

“I do. You don’t know what you’re up against.” 

“I know that these damned Batrachs are holding them 
somehow.” 

“I doubt it: I don’t believe that the Batrachs could 

persuade them to go. They’ve been clever; they’ve hit 
mankind in his weakest spot. Damned clever.” 

Angus shrugged his shoulders and went about directing 
the departure of the rest. The survivors at length trailed 



away, a weary, dejected lot. Some seemed half afraid to 
leave their prison. Twenty-five years is a long time, and 
their children had refused to go . . . 

As the last of them disappeared a company of grey 
forms flew out of a large tunnel and up the cave. Angus’ 
hand flew to his knife and then dropped as he recognized 
the Batrachs of the Council. The creatures alighted a few 
yards away and closed their wings. The leader advanced. 
“They would not go?” he asked Angus. 

“You knew damn well they wouldn’t go. What I want 
to know is, why wouldn’t they go? How did you stop 
them?” 

“We did not stop them. They could have gone had they 
wished.” 

“You did not hypnotize them? They were free?” 

This time the Batrach really smiled. 

“Freedom. How often have I heard the slaves speak 
of it? — It is the obsession of your race. What is free- 
dom?” 

It occurred to Angus that this was not the simple ques- 
tion it sounded. He wrestled with it awkwardly: 

“The power to do as you want.” 

“Then the New Generations are indeed free.” 

Angus gave it up. 

“I don’t believe you,” he said bluntly. 

“Nevertheless, it is true. If you took the New Genera- 
tions away by force — as perhaps you might — you would 
take them from happiness to misery.” 

“I don’t believe that, either. How can they be happy 
down here in these burrows?” 

“You don’t appreciate your own point. ‘Freedom is the 
power to do as you want.’ — Has it not occurred to you 
that the ‘want’ might be suggested?” 

• Angus frowned. Someone else had lately spoken of 
suggestion. Yes, Sen-Su had referred to it as one of 
the great forces. He looked at the Martian and saw com- 
prehension dawning in his eyes. 

“Come,” said the Batrach. “Words won’t convince you. 
I must show you why the New Generations will stay.” 

He turned and led the way up an ascending passage. 
As he went he talked, giving them what was in effect an 
amplification of Fordham’s explanation to David. The 
Batrachs, he reiterated, were making a great bid for the 
future of their race. They had knowledge, but they could 
not make even so simple a thing as a book to store that 
knowledge for the benefit of future generations. The 
Batrach held up his clumsy wing claw. What, he asked 
them, could be accomplished with so crude an instrument 
as that? They had tried always to educate the claw, but 
it was little use compared with even an uneducated hand 
with the advantage of the power to grip. They had been 
forced to turn to other methods. 

“Just so, I am told,” he said, “did your ancestors turn 
to the horse and to other animals to overcome some of 
their own limitations. Did you ever think of your horses 
as slaves?” 

. Doctor Cleary diverted the subject with a question. 

“How did you Batrachs get here — there are no others 
that we know of in the system?” 

“I can’t tell you that,” the other admitted. “There are 
legends, but they are vague. They tell of the Mother of 
all Batrachs, so great, so magnificent in her wings, that 
she could fly not merely as we fly, but out to the furthest 
stars in the sky. Now and again, however, even she tired 
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and needed to rest, and on each world where she rested, 
she brought forth ten small Batrachs such as we. You 
can make what you like of that. It may be that the 
Mother was in reality, a space ship such as yours. I do 
not know. One thing is certain, and that is that we are 
admirably adapted to Asperus. We should be unable to 
fly on even the smallest of the major planets.” 

“There is usually a basis of truth in such legends,” 
agreed the doctor. He was determined to protect as long 
as possible his theory of systematic species. He went on 
to question the other on his physical structure. 

The rest of the men followed in silence as the two con- 
versed. David and Joe felt little more than a curious 
interest in what the Batrach would reveal. Angus wore 
a puzzled frown. Torrence, as usual, was out of temper. 
He had abandoned the making of suggestions, but he knew 
what a man’s attitude should be towards an inferior race. 
This meeting on an equal footing was, to him, not only 
improper, but weak. Sen-Su was paying close attention 
to the leading Batrach’s talk, while the rest of the Council 
seemed to be content to- bring up the rear. 

At last came the glimmer of daylight far ahead. The 
Batrach led on without a pause. The Doctor, watching 
him closely, saw that his eyes filmed over with a protec- 
tive membrane as the light grew more intense. The pas- 
sage rapidly broadened out until it became a wide cave 
with an extensive view over valleys and crags. On the 
rocky floor twenty or more children were playing with 
simple toys. In careful attendance lurked the figures of 
tall, grey, female Batrachs. Evidently this was the nurs- 
ery of the grandchildren of the Red Glory survivors. 
David, mindful of his earlier experience, hung back, but 
Angus continued. A child noticed his coming and fled 
with a yelp of terror in the direction of the nearest Bat- 
rach. There was an indignant murmur from Torrence 
that the children were being taught to hate their own kind. 
He was surprised when the leader calmly nodded : 

“But only those from ‘Outside’,” the latter added. 

“I don’t see — ■” Angus began. 

The Batrach checked him. “Watch,” he said. 

• He indicated a small boy who was near the cave mouth. 

Outside, the sunlight was pouring down on a broad, 
smooth ledge. The contrasting world beyond seemed to 
intrigue the youngster. He was slowly edging towards the 
fascinating line of light. Once he looked back cautiously 
toward the other children and their attendants, but they 
gave no sign of noticing his maneuvers. He crawled on 
to within six inches of the line of shadow and hesitated 
again. Finally he made up his mind and boldly stepped 
over. There was a sudden, ear-splitting crash from a 
metal gong. A breath of nauseating stench seemed to in- 
vade the cave. A child jumped back howling with terror. 
One of the female Batrachs swept forward and picked him 
up in a fold of her wing. He hid his face with its stream- 
ing tears in the comforting darkness it afforded. 

“Behaviorism,” cried the Doctor. “A pure Behaviorist 
method.” 

Angus’ eyes were blazing with anger. He advanced 
upon the Batrach as though he would strike him. 

“It’s cruelty,” he shouted. “Pure, wanton torture of 
these children. I see it all now. You’ve brought up the 
New Generations to be so scared of you that they daren’t 
do a thing you might resent. You had only to tell them 
that you wished them to say, and they cringingly obeyed.” 



Cleary intervened. “Don’t be a fool man. Did the 
leader, old Fordham’s son, cringe? Of course he didn’t. 
He walked like a ruler. Besides, these children don’t hate 
the Batrachs. Look there.” 

The female Batrach, in a motherly way had dispelled 
all the child’s terror. He was clinging to her and almost 
laughing again. Angus and the others stared in bewilder- 
ment. There was no cruelty in the soft eyes with which 
she looked at the child — only concern that it should be 
happy once more. Torrence, in the background, muttered 
vengeful threats. 

“I’m damned if I get this,” Angus said. “First she 
allows the child to be terrified out of its wits — then she’s 
really worried when it is. What’s it all for?” 

“It’s on the Behaviorist basis,” said the doctor, en- 
thusiastically. “A matter of conditioned reflexes.” 

“That’s all Greek to me.” 

“You know what a reflex action is?” 

“One that is instinctive.” 

“Not quite that. One that takes place without conscious 
thought — not quite the same thing. An instinctive reac- 
tion is innate, but a reflex action is caused by subconscious 
memory.” 

“That seems pretty much the same.” 

“No, it’s not. Take our avoidance of fire. Very young 
children are attracted by the brightness of fire. They 
want to play with it — have no instinct to fear it. But 
you and I do not try to handle fire, in fact, we avoid com- 
ing into contact with it. But we don’t say to ourselves 
each time, ‘This is fire — I must avoid it.’ The warning 
is subconscious — we ‘automatically’ avoid it. In other 
words, sometime in the past we burned ourselves and 
stored up the subconscious memory that fire was painful. 

“A conditioned reflex arose — it caused us to avoid any- 
thing in a condition of fire. It was the same with foods; 
some we ‘automatically’ leave alone because we know they 
will make us ill. The same with all kinds of things. As 
a result we dislike even the smell or taste of them. Once 
you cut yourself on a sharp knife — now you ‘automatical- 
ly’ pick a knife up by the handle.” 

“Then this . . . .?” asked Angus, indicating the chil- 
dren. 

“All the children here will grow up hating the world 
outside, and that hatred, properly fostered will become 
an inhibition. They will not be able to leave these caves. 
The memory of that gong and the nauseating smell won’t 
remain conscious for long, but, if the treatment is con- 
tinued (as, no doubt it is) the idea that ‘Outside’ must be 
avoided will persist. From the behavior of the adults it 
would appear most successful.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that if I, as a child, had been 
treated in this way, I should hate the ‘Outside’?” demand- 
ed Angus. 

“Certainly — why should you be different?” 

“But — but I’m free. I can think for myself.” 

“You think you can — but can you really? Every 
thought of yours is based on somebody’s teaching, or a 
scrap of information picked up from somebody else. One 
might even say that there is no ‘you’ — you are no more 
than a conglomeration of bits of other people. It’s true,” 
he added as Angus shook his head, “think it over a bit. 
You are as much a product of conditions as these children 
will be. 

“Given a completely uninstructed child, a blank can- 
vas, so to speak, there is scarcely any code of belief, mor- 
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als or behavior which cannot be induced by careful train- 
ing. You’ve only got to look at the violently differing 
codes upon Earth to see that. 

“That’s what the Batrach meant when he asked you what 
was freedom. We are always prompted or guided by 
others whether we like it, or not. Sen-Su said that sug- 
gestion was all powerful. He was right. This is its most 
subtle application.” 

CHAPTER XI 
The Altar 

• There was a pause while all the men regarded the chil- 
dren in silence. The idea was slowly sinking into An- 
gus’ reluctant mind. Was it possible, he was wondering, 
to warp minds so that they saw nothing but horror in 
the fresh greenness of trees; so that the sun ceased to be 
the life giver, but became something indecent and fearful, 
never to be looked upon? It seemed impossible, and 
yet .... 

David, too, was thinking. He remembered the decora- 
tions in the caves of the New Generations — not a natural 
form had been allowed to intrude. Every suggestion of 
the world “Outside” had been rigidly excluded. He re- 
membered, too, the expressions he had faced — hate, fear 
and disgust . . . 

Torrence was not thinking. This foolery was taxing 
both his patience and his control. It was no mean task 
to keep his tongue still. 

Again a child was approaching the line of sunlight. 
They watched in silence an exact repetition of the earlier 
episode. 

“But why the gong?” asked Joe. “Why not stop them 
each time?” 

“That is simple,” the Batrach explained. “Were we to 
stop them, they would resent it and end by disliking us — 
as it is, we comfort them after their fright and they love 
us for it.” 

Joe’s mouth opened wide. He had never considered the 
possibility of anyone loving a Batrach. 

“Come,” the tall, grey figure added. “I will show you 
one more piece of the life of the New Generations. I think 
it will convince you.” 

He led the way back into the tunnel. The doctor hur- 
ried forward and walked abreast with him. 

“Then you do not mind the Red Glory survivors leav- 
ing?” he asked. 

“No. We could only get the coarsest of compulsory 
labor from them. It was their children we wanted. We 
had, at first,” he added, “some difficulty in persuading 
them to bear.” 

He went on to explain. The survivors’ children had 
been taken from their parents as soon as possible and 
started on an elaborate course of conditioning to en- 
vironment. Success had been immediate and the New 
Generation had been brought up thinking, feeling, acting 
and reacting in the ways the Batrachs wished — yet un- 
aware of any compulsion. When the second generation 
began to appear it could be safely left with its parents 
save for regular periods of training in a nursery such as 
they had seen. The change was really very slight, he 
pointed out, none of the basic instincts was touched and 
character remained unaltered — only certain taboos became 
desirables, and certain desirables, taboo. 

The doctor nodded thoughtfully. 
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“And so,” he said. “Our strongest point is our weakest.” 

The Batrach was puzzled. 

“I mean, our adaptability. It is that power which takes 
us into dry climates and wet, tropics and polar regions, 
cold planets and hot planets, open spaces and confined 
quarters — has, in fact, taken us all over the system. You 
have succeeded in turning that same adaptability to your 
own advantage. 

“The others do not understand how the New Genera- 
tions can be really happy in here, but I do. There never 
was (in this system, at least) a race so adaptable as we.” 

The Batrach checked at last at a small doorway. Mak- 
ing a sign for silence, he led the way within. 

They emerged upon a shelf partway up the wall of a 
large cavern. In the arrangement of the place there was 
more than a suggestion of the interior of a church. Row 
upon row the New Generations sat below them all gazing 
intently towards the far end at a feature which caused 
the Earthmen to stiffen with surprise. A long table 
stretched right across the cave and was covered by a cloth 
decorated with metal thread. The ornaments which rested 
upon it gave it the appearance of a kind of altar. Be- 
hind, outspread so that they covered most of the end wall, 
was a pair of wings patterned after those of the Batrachs. 
They had been skilfully fashioned from grey, lustrous 
metal which gleamed under an ingenious arrangement of 
the dim lights. Below them a man dressed in a grey tunic 
was in the act of mounting a few steps which led to a kind 
of rostrum. 

He reached the platform and stood for a moment with 
his back to the audience gazing up at the great wings 
above him. Then he turned and began to speak in a calm, 
clear voice. His pale face was serious and there was no 
doubting the sincerity and strength of the belief which 
backed his words. But what words they were . . . The 
men’s eyes grew wide as they listened. 

“ — Our ancestors sinned. They doubted, and doubt is 
sin. For that sin they were punished. They were cast 
into the nethermost ‘Outside’ — a place of evil and terrors 
without names. They forfeited all; they had betrayed 
their faith and, as a punishment, their wings” — he dropped 
his voice as though grieving — “were withered upon them. 
Shorter and shorter grew their arms, and less, generation 
by generation, the spread of their wings until, at last, the 
membrane was gone and they were left as we are with 
but stunted growths.” 

In a gesture he held out a pair of magnificent arms 
and stared at them. 

“These,” he stretched them out towards the audience, 
“these are the symbols of our fall ; the badge of our shame. 

“But,” — his voice rose triumphantly — “through faith we 
shall win back. Beyond hope — damned through all eter- 
nity — are those ‘Outside’. But our feet are already upon 
the road back. The Batrachs have taken us in and puri- 
fied us. Here in the caverns of the chosen they have taken 
compassion upon us. We shall climb again to that high 
estate from which our ancestors fell. 

“Slowly and surely we shall rise, scaling the firm rungs 
of faith. It will not come in our time, nor even in our 
children’s time, for the return to grace is hard, but far, 
far in the future, men who have regained their lost wings 
— such wings as the Batrachs have — will look back upon 
us and praise us for our faith which paved the way. 
Therefore, I tell you, keep faith. Firm, steady and unfal- 
tering faith so that a million yet to be born may one day 
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look back and honor you. Imagine a man in the full 
glory of his restored wings who will whisper the name of 
one of you, saying: ‘She was my mother, and faith, my 

cradle.’ ” 

As the last words died away he turned to face again 
the huge, symbolic wings upon the wall. He raised his 
arms imploringly and stood motionless. There was not a 
sound to be heard in the cave. 

On the ledge the men stood speechless, astounded by the 
travesty. There had been no bluffing. They caught the 
spirit of the men and women below. Intense, faithful, 
trusting, and, above all, convinced. That the Batrachs had 
taught this religion and the worship of the Wing, there 
could be no doubt — but that it had become a part of the 
worshippers’ lives, there was equally little doubt. So 
simple. 

A slightly new twist to the old Earth legend of angels, 
and there was the ideal, with the Batrachs already in the 
position of demi-gods. David remembered John Ford- 
ham’s words — “The Batrachs can think, but they cannot 
do.” He had been right. They had thought a new race of 
mankind into being, and this race, regarding them as sav- 
iors, would work for them willingly and joyfully, secure 
in their faith. David’s last hope died; the New Genera- 
tions could never be rescued against such odds. 

Torrence broke the silence with a shout. He swung 
himself over the edge of the rock shelf and dropped to the 
floor below. Before any could stop him he was on his 
feet and racing toward the far end. He leapt upon the 
rostrum and felled the speaker with a blow. 

“Fools!” he shouted, swinging round on the startled 
audience. “Fools! He lied to you. Nothing but lies. 
It’s a plot of the Batrachs. Men never had wings — they 
never will have wings. They — ” 

“Blasphemer,” roared a voice. An echoing pandemon- 
ium broke loose, drowning Torrence’s voice with its 
babel. 
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The audience rose to its feet. With murder in its eyes, 
it charged madly towards the rostrum. 

Angus knew an infuriated mob when he saw one. 

“My God, they’ll lynch him,” he cried. 

The Batrach beside him swooped down from the ledge 
and spread his wings ; another followed his lead. To- ‘ 
gether they sped towards the lone figure of Torrence, at 
bay beneath the monstrous metal wings. Their talons 
snatched him up and lifted his struggling figure clear of 
the crowd just in time. A moment later they brought him 
back, pale and not a little scared, to the ledge. The Bat- 
rach, after a glance at the outraged worshippers on the 
floor below, led the way into the corridor. There, he 
turned and looked at them with eyes which held the faint- 
est tinge of mockery. 

“You are convinced?” 

Angus nodded unhappily. 

“You’re devils, but you’re clever devils.” 

“And you will leave us in peace?” 

“What else can we do?” Angus shrugged. 

“You might gas us,” observed the Batrach with an in- 
flection which called the bluff. 

“All right. You win,” admitted Angus miserably. 

“Goodbye,” said the Batrach. 

As they took an uphill tunnel, Angus turned to the doc- 
tor. 

“And you really think they’re happy here?” he asked. 

“Less unhappy than they’d be anywhere else,” was the 
reply, “and what more can you wish any man?” 

Sen-Su’s lilting Martian voice joined in: 

“And now?” 

“And now,” responded Angus, “we go back to Earth to 
preach the brotherhood of man and the damnation of 
Batrachs.” 

And so, though it is-colonized, you will fail to find the 
word “Asperus” on Earth’s proud colonial lists. 



THE END. 
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The February 1933 Wonder Stories 
Is Now Oil Sale 

It contains a novel prize contest idea, that we believe has never been used in fiction. 

Read “The Moon Doom” 

By Nathaniel Salisbury and pit your wits against your fellow readers in this thrilling competition. 

In addition we present 

“The Eternal Dictator” 

By Nathan Schachner. Through centuries he held the race in his grip . . . but then from outer space came 

the avenger 

“Escape From Phobos” 

By Neil R. Jones. It was a desperate chance; a human projectile he shot across space toward Mars . . . 

66 At Ray in the Void” 

By D. D. Sharp. Dying slowly from strangulation, they looked longingly toward the earth . . . far away . . . 

“The Wreck of the Asteroid” 

By Laurence Manning. Besieged in their last stronghold they waited . . . thirst tore at their vitals . . . 

All in the February 1933 Wonder Stories Now on Sale 

Ail Newsstands 
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Interplanetary Bridges 

(Continued from page 165) 



in which I found them. They cover a period of nne 
year: 

Jan. 1. Martin departs for Buenos Aires to buy up the 
controlling stock of a South American mining company in 
bankruptcy. The company is to be used as an outlet for 
the diamonds brought from Venus. 

Feb. 15. A large ship has been completed. We begin 
the transfer to our islands in the South Sea. 

Feb. 28. A large ship arrives at the island with two 
shiploads of varium sand from Kamchatka. The material 
was shipped on two of Martin’s freighters and loaded onto 
the airship at sea. We shall have to repeat this mode of 
transportation several times. There is enough material 
for a forty thousand ton space ship and a smaller one the 
size of the Astraea. 

March 12. Martin and Meixner make a trip to Europe 
aboard the Astraea. Near Vienna, a confrere has offered 
his estate and park for the Astraea. A number of Aus- 
trian scientists are taken to the island in the South Sea. 
They are: Professor Wagner, a botanist of continental 
renown and a student of Hofrat Wiesner. The latter 
will open an institute for plant physiology on the island; 
Dozent Kraus, the foremost German expert on tropical 
plants, who has spent twenty-five years of his life in the 
tropics; Dozent Doktor Krueger from the Institute of 
Pharmacology, well known amongst his colleagues for his 
knowledge of plant poisons and their chemical and bio- 
logical reactions; the physicist, Wilhelm; and lastly. Dr. 
Bauer, expert chemical engineer. All are enthusiastic 
over their mission. 

On the return trip, between Malta and Alexandria, an 
encounter with a French battleship. Martin displays the 
German war flag, cripples the propeller, and flees. 

April 1. The hard plates of Venusian Crustacea are 
adaptable to use as leather through a system worked out 
by Dr. Bauer. 

June 1. Terrestrial insects, worms, especially earth 
worms are getting along well on our samples of Venus 
soil. Plants of our tropical plains are also adaptable to 
this kind of soil. We have decided to take along to 
Venus many eggs of terrestrial insects, several bee-hives, 
and an aquarium of terrestrial salt and fresh water or- 
ganisms. We have made provisions for equipping the new 
giant ship with suitable chambers for that purpose. 

June 10. I spent a few days with Taussig, Rhaden, Mrs. 
Rhaden, my wife, in outer space on board the Astraea. 
The floor window was altered as previously suggested. 
Paid a visit to the moon. Started at night and arrived on 
the dark side of the moon. We had no trouble with 
solar radiation, although we left the earth’s shadow after 
one hour. No symptom’s of Meniere’s disease. The ab- 
sence of a lunar atmosphere made us decide against 
landing. We approached the moon to a distance of six 
miles, the high mountains forbidding closer approach. 
We could discern countless details undetected from the 
earth. We circled the moon and saw a great portion of 
the much flatter, invisible side of the moon. I shall 
describe the journey later and add photographs. 



• June 25. Total receipts from marketing our Venus 

diamonds amount to $120,000,000 so far, representing 
one-tenth of our stock. 

July 1. Investigations by Wagner and Bauer have 
proved the root tissue of the green “leaves,” in a fresh 
state as well as dried, a well fitted food for humans and 
ruminants, especially for the later with their high con- 
tent of carbohydrates. They not only grow on terrestrial 
soil but displace all other plants. Wagner has discovered 
that an admixture to the soil of small amounts of calcium 
sulphate will check their growth to any desirable degree. 
For that reason, we never encountered them near vol- 
canos on Venus. 

July 18. Martin, Taussig, Bauer, and Rhaden were on 
Mars. High mountain climate even in the plains. Thin 
atmosphere. Snow and ice formation almost to the 
equator. Vegetation sparse, plants not green, but white, 
yellow and brown. Traces of animal life, caves with im- 
pressions of cloths or sharp tools, but no Martian inhab- 
itants. Mars canals produced by double refraction of 
light from the Martian seas. Human life impossible be- 
cause of the rarified air, the long winter and the impos- 
sibility of gaining food for men and animals from the 
barren soil. 

Aug. 1. Blue root bulbs which grow well in the tropical 
soil of the South Sea proved to be highly valuable, al- 
buminous foods. The giant fungi which furnish a kind 
of crumbling marrow, grow in a tropical climate to the 
height of a bungalow. But they grow only in swampy 
soil which they dry up quickly. After seven months, 
cracks form in the stems and the wind carries away the 
pollen. One fungus easily gives the equivalent of consider- 
able good soil. In arid soil they grow only with copious 
and regular irrigation. 

Sept. 1. Three thousand German men, women, and 
children have settled thus far on our island. We are be- 
ginning to select the prospective settlers of Venus. 

Oct. 1. In cooperation with Taussig and Meixner, Dr. 
Wilhelm succeeded in increasing the range of the lethal 
tubes to 500 feet. With this timely discovery, Martin 
wanted to give up the colonization of Venus which will 
probably cost many lives, and begin a war of revenge 
immediately. Lengthy debates. Taussig convinced all to 
stick to the idea of colonization of Venus, if only to utilize 
the varium deposits there. Since terrestrial plants and 
animals can live on Venus, conditions are not unfavorable 
to human life. (Here Lindner’s notes end.) 

About three months after Lindner’s departure from my 
home, the newspapers of the entire world brought reports 
of wireless signals, pointing to some extra-terrestrial sta- 
tion. Our radiologists related these signals to intelligent, 
mechanically advanced beings on Mars. The Eiffel Tower 
and other powerful stations attempted to enter into com- 
munications with this remote sender by sending out simple 
signals on currents of immense power. They hoped that 
these experiments might start an exchange of communica- 
tions. 

But the cosmos remained silent. 

Will it always be? 



THE END 
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THE READER S PEAKS 

In WONDER STORIES QUARTERLY only letters that refer to stories ‘published in the QUARTERLY 

will be printed. 



From Rangoon to Mandalay 

Editor, Wonder Stories Quarterly: 

Will you as a reader allow me to 
compliment you on the Summer Won- 
der Stories Quarterly issue, Volume 
3, No. 4, which contains absolutely 
the best pack of stories I have ever 
read in any one issue of your maga- 
zine, particularly the ones written on 
the winning plots. 

I am not writing this for my name 
to figure in “The Reader Speaks” col- 
umn and it is not for publication, but 
merely in appreciation from an Eng- 
lishman. 

I have had this magazine sent out 
regularly to me ever since my boy 
showed it to me two years ago; he is 
now on the Wild Coast of Travancore 
in Southern Madras, almost opposite 
Colombo, and I send the magazine over 
to him regularly, after I have read it, 
on its arrival from England. 

I will certainly keep my eye on Ray- 
mond Gallun, John Michel, Laurence 
Manning, John Bertin and Edward 
Morris, in fact every one of the au- 
thors in this issue. It is a magazine 
that you should be extremely proud 
of and should bring you many regular 
readers. J. A. Gunn, 

Rangoon, India. 



(It’s good to hear such encouraging 
words from far-off Rangoon. We 
would like to hear now from Mr. 
Gunn’s son, of his experiences in 
Travancore; and what science fiction 
brings him. Perhaps he experiences 
things as bizarre as the stories of our 
authors. Word wanted from Travan- 
core. — Editor.) 



Excess Adjectives 

Editor, Wonder Stories Quarterly: 

I received my first Quarterly a 
week or so ago, and I would like to 
congratulate you on two of the stories. 

“Beyond Pluto” was really an excel- 
lent story of the “improbable” type — 
well written and holding the interest 
to the end. 

“The Voyage of the Asteroid” was 
at the opposite extreme of probability 
and some day I hope to read such a 
description in my morning paper. This 
story was also well written and demon- 
strates in my opinion, that what counts 
most is the style and general fluency 
of writing combined with reasonably 
accurate detail. No matter how weird 
and wonderful the incidents, if the 
style is bad one subconsciously criti- 
cises the story from beginning to end. 

The “Jovian Horde” is quite a good 



yarn spoiled by obvious striving after 
word-effect — it is ludicrous in parts. 
There is far too much “hoarse merri- 
ment” coming from the “grisly female 
hellions” over the “shrieks, coming in 
a long ripple of hideous sound” from 
the “writhing slaves.” Half the ad- 
jectives could have been omitted 
from this story with great benefit. 
Even “the sunset’s glory laving the 
Adirondacks in crimson and gold” 
could not erase the memory of Lance 
“chortling savage glee as the blocky, 
green-eyed, coppery-haired creatures 
sagged down like grotesque imaged 
toppled by a mighty wind.” 

I admit it is very easy to criticise* 
and possibly I am somewhat conserva. 
tive according to standards across the 
water, but I honestly think that if you 
could persuade your writers to leave 
out some of the “flaming” adjectives, 
their stories would gain greatly in 
“readability.” 

“Exiles of Mars,” “Rebellion on 
Venus,” and “Menace from Mercury,” 
were average, with “Exiles of Mars” 
heading the three. “Menace from 
Mercury” was pointless — an incident 
leading nowhere. 

However “Beyond Pluto” and “The 
Voyage of the Asteroid” made the 

(Continued on Page 190) 



In this advertisement are shown a few specials selected from our general 
catalog which contains several thousand items of interest to radio and 
mechanically-minded readers. 

ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS PAGE and save money. Here are our 
. simple terms : Send Money Order, Certified Check or U. S. Postage Stamps. 

If C. O. D. shipment is desired remit 20% remittance which must accompany all orders. If you wish goods sent by Parcel Post, please include 
extra money for same. Any excess refunded to you. 100% SATISFACTION ON EVERY TRANSACTION. PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 



Big Specials 



“REAL PHONE” TELEPHONES 

Will operate effi- 
ciently up to 4,500 
i feet. No technical 
| knowledge whatao- 
( ever is required to 
install them. Not 
connected in any 
way to any power 
lines. Operate from 
two dry cell batteries. 
These dry cells will last from 8 to 10 months with average use. The 
phones are compact and good-looking— French desk-type style — avail- 
able in either ivory, green or black. Complete instructions included 
with eaoh set. 60 ft. of 3 conductor wire included. Shipping weight. 

No! 4411 “Real Phone” Telephones AA 

YOUR PRICE, per set (less batteries) 




AUTOMATIC BLOW TORCH 



This improved, ENTIRELY AUTO*- 
MATIC alcohol blow torch ia absolutely 
indispensable to the really up-to-date ex- 
perimenter. Excellent for heavy duty 
soldering, aluminum soldering, tempering 
of friction springs and metals, etc. Made 
from solid brass. A real time an< J 
money saver. Measures xlM 

Packed individually. Shipping weight 
pound. 

List Price 81.00. , 

No. 1 061 — Automatic Blow Torch. 
YOUR PRICE. 




.$1.15 



SYNCHRO-ELECTRIC CLOCK 

Never before was BUch a first-class 
electric clock sold at such a ridiculous- 
ly low price! A clock using the fa- 
mous gynchromatic movement. 
Naval observatory time right from your 
light socket! No springs to wind, no 
batteries to be replaced . Never out of 
order. Lubricated at the factory for a 
lifetime. Has white- enameled dial with 
black embossed numbers and is en- 
closed in a shock-proof, genuine molded 
Bakelibe case finished In walnut brown. For M0 volts, 60 cycle A.C. 
operation only. Measures 3 % w x4 H K *. Shipping weight 1 pound. 

List price $3.00. . ' . __ _ - _ 

No. 1689— Syn chroma tic Electric Clock. <P £JQ 

YOUR PRICE 




COMPLETE WORKSHOP OUTFIT 

A Factory In Itself 

Performs all the operations of 
several different machines com- 
bined. It grinds, saws, polishes, 
buffs and drills. No experiment- 
er’s laboratory is really complete 
without it. Comprises 9 high 
grade well manufactured parts; 
—main stem and chuck complete 
with two-speed pulley, sawtable 
and guide, 3' buffing wheel, pol- 
ishing compound, 4* circular 
saw, 4' wire-scratch buffer, 
emery grinding wheel, set of 9 
steel drillpoints and 5 feet of ex- 
tremely tensile leather pulley belt. Set up in a jiffy. Shipping weight 
10 pounds. List price $9.00. „ .. _ 

No. 1075— Complete Workshop Outfit. QEJ 

YOUR PRICE 




FREE 



IOO-PAGE CAT* 

Radio and Short Wave Treatise 
Contains more information than 
many text books. Chock full of 
mechanical, and radio hints for 
experimenters. 

Enclose 4c postage. Book win 
be sent to you by return mail. 
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WORLD-WIDE SHORT-WAVE SET 

A Complete Radio — Not a Converter 

A perfect radio short-wave re- 
ceiver for use between 18 and 
200 meters. To put into opera- 
tion, connect antenna, ground, 

45-volt “B” and two No. 6 dry 
cell “A” batteries, and head- 
phones to the post3 provided, 
plug in a type ’30 tube, and tune 
in! A power amplifier may be 
added for any degree of volume. 

Complete with 4 plug-in coils. 

Has fine vernier dial for preci- 
sion tuning. Measures 5H*7x4 
in. high, over a 1. Ship, weight, 

3 lbs. List price, $12.50. 

No. 1666— World-Wide Short-Wave Set. 

YOUR PRICE 





SIGNAL TWIN WIRELESS PRACTICE SET 

Here js a practical, 
instructive and scien- 
tific device that every 
modem boy, man and . 
prospective radio 

“bug” Bhould have! _ „ 

The set operates efficiently up to 1,000 feet on any 
standard dry cell battery. Will operate at a greater 
distance however, provided a sufficient number of batteries 
added. EACH INSTRUMENT IS A COMPLETE 
SENDING AND RECEIVING UNIT, equipned with a 

Key. Duzser and code plate mounted on a metal base. Full instruction* 
for conneotingand operating: are included with each set. Gold Trirn- 
I^mehod with 75 feet of wire Shipping weight 6 lb.. 

YOUR PRICE"?. T win . vyire l‘". p . racticeS, : t -, $2 .25 



IMPROVED SUN LAMPS 

Radiate Ultra-Violet and Infra Red Raya 

FuUy Guaranteed 

A full-strength therapeutic health lamp at the 
lowest possible price in the world. EXPENSIVE 
SUN LAMPS CAN DO NO MORE THAN WHAT 
THIS SIMPLE LAMP DOE8. No eompliolted 
mechanisms to get out of order, no heavy atep-up 
transformers, no expensive filter unit# or heat dis- 
sipating systems. Extreme simplicity, without 
sacrifice of performance makesit possible to market 
this lamp at a low price, 

A genuine STJN TAN can easily and quickly be 
secured with the new “HEALTH" lamp. 

Uses 7 mm. 7* carbons broken in half to operate 
thelamp. Sold complete with goggles, carbons, and 
instructions. Shipping weight. 6 ibs. 

No. 1975 Improved Sun Lamp#. ifC 

YOUR PRICE 




NEW ELECTRIC WRITING PENCIL 

And now write by 
electricity! I magma 
engraving your name 
or initials in silver or 
gold on practically any 
material. As easy and 
os simple aa writing 
with an ordinary pen- 
cil. Merely attach the cord to' any light sooket. AC or DC. !ay a 
piece of gold foil (furnushtd with the pencil) on the greeting card or 
other object, and write or .print exactly as you would if tracing a 
drawing with oar bon paper. 

There is no danger of burning or overheating. Sold 
complete with a generous roll of gold foil. Additional rolls may 
be had for 45o each. Shipping weight. 2 lbs. 

No. 4407 Stafford Electric Writing Pencil 
YOUR PRICE 




$2.50 



RADIO TRADING CO., 104 A Park Place, New York City 
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SANE 

SEX 

LIFE 

By Dr. H. W. LONG 

A ,rank and straightforward discus- 
sion of the most intimate details of 
marriage with complete explanation of 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from Page 189) 



Summer Quarterly well worth while. 

Wishing you every success, espe- 
cially in the suppression of unwanted 
adjectives. “The Final War” was a 
good example of a gripping story de- 
scribing incidents which required su- 
perlatives — yet on the whole the writer 
never overstepped the boundaries be- 
tween pleasant reading and “jour- 
nalese.” 

(Dr.) W. O. Gibson, 

Bathgate, West Lothian, Scotland. 



ANATOMICAL 

MANUAL 

THE LIVING BODY 

Male and Female 

The Only Popular -Priced 
Anatomical Atlas Ever 
Published 



the art and practice of love. 



Read This 
Remarkable Table 
of Contents 

Special Introduction oy 
Dr. W. F. Robie, cele- 
brated author of “The 
Art of Love.” 

“A book to be of use, 
must be very plain in its 
language and Ignore no de- 
tails.” The only modern hook 
I know which attempts this is 
"Sane Sex Life and Sane 
Sex Living.” Dr. Long’s 
book is written for married couples and give such prac- 
tical and definite information that no one after reading 
it can be ignorant of the nature of the sex-act, or fail 
to know exactly how it should be performed. 

Importance of sex — wrong attitude toward sex mat- 
ters — sex and fear-— right attitude— telling the truth. 



This Once 
Forbidden 
Knowledge is 
Now Available 
to the General 
P u b 1 i c — 
COMP LETE 
AND UN- 
E X P U R - 
GATED. 



Sex knowledge being given to all people — prudery 
and selfishness — a new era is coming — growing de- 
mand for knowledge. 



Duty of newlyweds — innocence and Ignorance — 

purity and fullness — getting the correct mental 
attitude. 

Description of male sex organs, and their appear- 
ance-description of female sex organs and their 
appearance. 



Purpose of sex organs — man's part and woman’s 
part— difference between animals and human beings 
in use of sex organs— legal rights of husbands— 
a sin In marriage — husband’s and wife's attitude — 
wrongful advice to bride — chasity vs. passion — 
love, the teacher — the right way to happiness. 



The four periods of the sex- act — dangers of haste 
— dangers of “let-down” to husband and wife — be- 
ing lovers after marriage — positions — the climax- 
false ideas of pregnancy — benefits of sex-act — perfect 
accomplishment an art. 



How to go about the first meeting — delay beneficial 
to virgin brides — having children when wanted— the 
wife's rights in this matter — discovery of “Free 
Time” and its importance. 

Mismatching and its dangers — ’how to avoid them — 
new positions— overcoming difference of time in cli- 
max by wife and husband— mutual delight — teaching 
the future bride. 



“Reservatus,” what it means and how it benefits— 
the complete sexual kiss — frequency — the “cold” 
woman — the impotent husband — loving to the end. 




Importance of cleanliness on part 
of both man and wife — the secret 
of success. 

The best time to have children 
— making a home — coitus during 
pregnancy — fear of pregnancy. 

“Sane Sex Life and Sane Sex 
Living’* has received the enthu- 
siastic approval of thousands of 
doctors, and tens of thousands of 
married people because it tells the 
things that ail men and women 
want to know, in language that 
everybody can understand and 
learn to use. Mail the coupon now 
and get a copy of the AUTHOR- 
IZED, UN EXPU R 6 AT ED EDI- 
TION — now reduced to only $2.15. 



Norley Book Company, Dept WS-233 
98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed Is my remittance for $2,15, for which please 
send me prepaid. In plain wrapper, a copy of the com- 
plete Authorized Unexpurgated edition of "Sane Sex 
Life and Sane Sex Living” by Dr. H. W. Long. 



Name 



Address 



City .... State 

O Check box If book is to be sent C. O. D. 



(We agree with Dr. Gibson emphati- 
cally about excess adjectives. The 
simpler the style the more effective 
occasional adjectives become. But a 
man can become wearied with the most 
startling of adjectives, if he hears them 
often enough. — Editor) 



Astonishment, Awe, Wonder 

Editor, Wonder Stories Quarterly: 

Well ! I should be hanging my head 
in shame, but I’m going to be brave 
and “take it!” Some time ago I wrote 
to this column and, foolishly it seems, 
used two terms on which you request 
explication: “fact author,” and “su- 

per-wonderful.” 

In the first place, what I meant by 
“fact author” can be explained thus: 
all authors produce excellent manu- 
scripts. I settle down comfortably to 
read one, and when I am finished, 
yawn, and say “now that was a good 
story. Mighty interesting.” Then, 
later I stumble across one of Mr. Gal- 
lun’s tales. When I am through read- 
ing it, I scarcely move and say, “That 
was a masterpiece, an account of very 
dim and vague realities. It is the kind 
of story that makes me sit and wonder 
if such occurrences could be real. 
It is convincing, scientific, not merely 
something to amuse the reader. Some 
don’t but I likes ’em that way.” You’re 
a “fact” author, Mr. Gallun! 

Now “super-wonderful.” The dic- 
tionary (your Standard Webster will 
do), states that admiration leads to 
astonishment; awe is greater than as- 
tonishment; bewilderment than awe; 
confusion and perplexity than bewil- 
derment; surprise than confusion and 
perplexity, and wonder than them all! 
Now, super is above, beyond, over; 
therefore, I made the statement that 
“though the previous issues of Won- 
der Stories Quarterly were wonder- 
ful, the Winter 1932 was — beyond 
comprehension.” In view of this, am 
I a candidate for the mad-house so 
much as before (or more) ? 

Forgive me, Editor, but I simply must 
spoil you by the not at all startling 
news that you have the finest collec- 
tion of authors I’ve seen contributing 
to many, many magazines. During the 
time I read your publications I have 
tried to find the good and the bad 
points of the contributors. I believe 
it helps to know their respective nar- 
ratives better. I have found out that 
they are slipping. Their stories run 
always along the same lines. Some- 
times this is pleasant, but other times 
it is rather trying. An example of 
the former, Hilliard; of the latter, 
any one else — no offense, don’t go by 
my likes and dislikes, which are avid 
either way! But, what I want is 
variety, something wholly different 
from anything so far published, to 



Only $2 

A UNIQUE NEW MANUAL OF SEC- 
TIONAL ANATOMI- 
CAL CHARTS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS PRE- 
PARED BY MEDICAL 
EXPERTS. 

This new book shows 
the human body with 
each aspect of its struc- 
ture in separate sec- 
tions; the exact position 
of all organs, every 
bone, muscle, vein, ar- 
tery, etc. 



All plates (one 
foot high) are 
printed in actual 
natural colors. 

Thus far, plates such as those presented here 
have been so high In price as to be inaccessible 
to the general public. Our plan In producing these 
charts Is to make them available to every adult 
person. 

The book Is 14 inches high and B'A Inches wide. 
It contains twelve full-page color plates and 
twelve text pages illustrated with fifty photographs 
and drawings, made from actual photographs, and 
all organs and parts of the human body — male 
and female — are Bhown In great detail la natural 
colors. 

Opposite each page, an explanatory text Is pro- 
vided, and this Is in turn Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings to show In detail the differ- 
ent organs and other features of the human body. 
The book is especially recommended for the use of 
nurses, art students, to lawyers for use in litiga- 
tions, lecturers, physical calturists, hospitals, sani- 
tariums, schools, colleges, gymnasiums, life Insur- 
ance companies, employee’s health departments, etc. 

But every man and woman should own a copy 
of the ANATOMICAL MANUAL for effective 
knowledge of his or her own physical selfl 
It is of inestimable value ' to the prospective 
mother , because of the information tt pro- 
vides on the essential anatomical facts of 
pregnancy and the structure of the female 
genital organs. 

Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory 

MAIL COUPON TODAY! 



j NORLEY BOOK CO., Dept. WS-233 j 

| 245 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. | 

j Gentlemen: — Enclosed find $2.00 (Foreign and | 

I Canada remit by International money order), in I 
I full payment for a copr of the ANATOMICAL I 
J MANUAL, as per your offer. * 
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New Moral/ 

for Old 

Now comes a daring new book about sex, 
different from any other you may have 
ever read before. It is a book written espe- 
cially for men and women who are not 
afraid to face the facts, and who want to 
learn the real truth about sex and sexual 
intimacies. 

This startling new book, by Dr. William 
J. Robinson, discusses in the plainest lan- 
guage everything pertaining to the sex life, 
both in marriage and out of it. Is it wise 
to think of morals only as it concerns sex? 
Is it right to think of love as being possible 
only in marriage? These vital questions, 
and many more are discussed openly and 
frankly in this great book. It gives you an 
amazing new view of the whole question of 
sex, as seen by a famous Sexologist whose 
works are praised the world over. 

This Partial Table of Contents gives you 
a faint idea of the value and the complete- 
ness of Dr. Wm. J. Robinson’s wonderful 
new book, entitled: 



Jex, Love 

and 

MCCALITy 



Principles of General and 
Sexual Morality 
Promiscuous Relations 
Extra- Marital Relations, 
with IQ Illustrations 
When Love Complicates 
the Problem 

Frankness Between Hut- 
band and Wife 
The Domestic Trio 
Love and Sexual Inter- 
course 

Wrong View of Sanction* 
and Duties of Love 
Sexual Favors 
The Double Standard 
Unnatural Methods of 
Love 

Definition of Prostitution 
Prostitute’* Moral Level 
Prostitute’s Mental Level 
Ethics of Prostitution 



Does Prostitution Supply 
a Genuine Need? 

Will Prostitution Ever 
Disappear Entirely? 
What to Do With the 
Prostitute 

Three Kinds of Prosti- 
tutes 

Homosexuality, Transvea- 
tltism, and Sadism 
Rape 
Incest 

Masturbation 

Abortion 

Prevenception or Birth 
Control 
Divorce 
Alimony 

Breach of Promise 

Illegitimacy 

Miscegenation 

8®*— What to Do About 



Printed on fin* 
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gold, 
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Limited Editioi 
Write Toda 

Bocaus* of its unuav 
frankness, this great bo 
may be obtained only 
subscription. The numb 
of copies on hand is strict 
limited, and once they 
are cone you may never j 
have another oppor- t 
tun i tv to obtain, / 
Love and Moral- 



ity." Take no risks. ■ 
Make oertain that / 
YOU will owns / 
copy of this vitally / 
important work. » 

Mail your order f 
at onoe. Fill , Noi 

in the coupon / r> , 

now. before / 
you turn * 98WSF 
this page. / Place, 

/ New York 
/ N. Y. 
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me prepaid in % 
/ wrapper , a copy of 

/ ■ 5 Limited Edition, of “ 

Love and Morality” 
Dr, William J. Robin 
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Address . 



¥/ City.,,, State 

Check here if book is to be sent C. O. D 



THE READER SPEAKS 



start anew a style of science fiction, 
for style changes, you know, whereas 
science doesn’t! 

Well, regardless, keep up the pood 
work, for what is good for any other 
magazine is no good for Wonder 
Stories Quarterly! 

Virgil C. A. Parnoff, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

(Mr. Parnoff does a good job of ex- 
plaining his super-adjectives. We ac- 
cept them. We don’t blame him for 
wanting variety. The editors have likes 
and dislikes too, you must remember. 
That is why we keep our authors con- 
stantly on their toes, getting them to 
explore the yet unexplored, and to tell 
us about the mysteries that are still 
mysterious. That is how we keep in- 
terested in life. For editors must live 
also. — Editor) 



How Cold Is Space? 

Editor, Wonder Stories Quarterly: 

The “Voyage of the Asteroid” 
brought to my attention a matter of 
space flight which seems to be over- 
looked by some authors: the problem 
of keeping a space vessel at a proper 
temperature. , 

It is quite easy to keep it warm by 
burning fuel, but to keep it cool is an- 
other matter. On page 622 of the story 
in question, the author states that the 
ship became quite warm due to the 
heat of the sun and this was at the 
very beginning of the trip. Now in 
space at a distance from the sun 
equivalent to the earth’s distance, the 
temperature of a small black body will 
be about +4°C, which is quite cool. 
At a point in space near the orbit of 
Venus the temperature of the same 
body will be about 53 °C. So far as the 
heat of the sun is concerned, there 
would be no difficulty until the space 
ship was about half way to Venus. 

In the story, the author regulates 
the temperature by using a refrigera- 
tor. A refrigerator does not produce 
cold but merely an unequal distribution 
of heat. In order to cool one part of 
the ship, it is necessary to heat some 
other part. The only way for a ship 
in space to lose heat is by radiation 
(unless by loss of matter). So the re- 
frigeration system is of no value as 
far as the ship itself is concerned. 

There is one method that can be 
used successfully, I think, and it con- 
sists of making the radiation power of 
different values on different parts of 
the shell of the ship. Suppose, for 
instance, that the ship was spherical 
and one half was painted with alum- 
inum paint, or any suitable reflecting 
medium, and the opposite side was 
painted dull black. The ship could be 
adjusted in respect to the source of 
heat so that the rates of radiation and 
reflection combine to give a suitable 
temperature inside of the ship. At 
distances of 100,000,000 miles or more 
from the sun, with the black side fac- 
ing the sun, the heat would be absorbed 
and but little radiated, thus keeping 
the ship warm. 

The combustion of fuel in the rocket 
tubes offers another problem of tem- 
perature: how can the ship be pro- 
tected against their heat? Here on 
the Earth we can use unlimited sup- 



plies of air or water for cooling pur- 
poses and so increase the effective 
area of radiation (the heat being 
Anally lost by radiation into space). 
How can we increase the radiation of 
heat from a space ship and prevent 
temperature rise when conduction 
from the rocket tubes is apt to be 
greater than the radiation from the 
shell? Obviously, the rocket tubes will 
have to have some insulating support. 
This problem will have to be accounted 
for in the design of a successful space 
ship. 

Some of these data given in this let- 
ter are based upon statements given in 
an article which appeared in the April 
1932 Scientific American: “How Cold 
is Space?” The accuracy of the figures 
as I have given them, is not of a high 
■order but is sufficient for the purpose. 
I hope that Mr. Manning will feel that 
this criticism is given in a friendly 
spirit and that back of it is a desire 
to see science fiction become better 
than ever. I enjoyed the story very 
much and my interest in it prompted 
this letter. 

H. Edgar Coburn, 

San Diego, Calif. 

(The problems that our correspondent 
poses are real ones. There is no get- 
ting around the fact that they have 
not yet been solved in theory or prac- 
tice. However in our stories the 
imagination of our authors will grap- 
ple with these problems and perhaps 
suggest solutions that engineers in the 
future will seize upon. — Editor) 



8TA Ji E Brf,1 l TT < ?KJ H l-9 WNEBSHIP ' management, 
cl .K- u k5 T JL^.’„_ E J c - required by the 

ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

*rP f *2 Voi } der Y,? tor J es Quarterly, published Quarterly at 
Mt. Morris, 111., for October 1, 1932 
State of New York \ 

County of New Yorkf ss * 

Before me, a Notary Public In and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Irving Manheimer, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of the Wonder 
Stories Quarterly and that the following is, to the beBt 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Stellar Publishing Co,, 404 No, Wesley Ave., 
Mt. Morris, 111. ; Editor, Hugo Gernsback, 98 Park 
Place, New York; Managing Editor, David Lasser, 98 
Park Place, New York; Business Manager, Irving 
Manheimer, 98 Park Place, New York. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member, must be given. ) Stellar 
Publishing Co., 404 No. Wesley Ave., Mount Morris, 
111. ; Hugo Gernsback, 98 Park Place, New York. ; Sidney 
Gernsback, 98 Park Place, New York; D. Manheimer, 98 
Park Place, New York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

I. S. MANHEIMER, 
Signature of Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of 
Sept, 1932. 

(SEAL) JOSEPH KRAUS, 

. . Notary Public. 

(My commission expires Mar, 30, 1933.) 
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^ ATTENTION 
CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTERS? 



LABORATORY 

OUTFITS 



Contains 35 pieces of apparatus. 42 items of 
chemicals. All acids in big glass-stoppered 
bottles, dry chemicals in large-mouth bot- 
tles or turned wood boxes. All chemicals 
C. P. (chemically pure). All apparatus, 
instruments, and glass appliances of stan- 
dard technical laboratory size. This is not 
a toy kit. but a practical working laboratory 
supplying equipment identical with labora- 
tories of professional and university cbemi- 



Price. 



Price. 



Price. . 



CHEMICAL OUTFITS 

THE MAGIC WAND. For whole- 
some, harmless fun with chemicals, 
this outfit is just the thing. The 
most mysterious, marvelous, mysti- 
fying tricks of chemical wizardry can 
be performed with it by any boy. 

Sizeof box, 13J4* 10)4 * 1)4 Cl A A 

in. Price ^A.UU 

(Parcel post charge, 15c) 

Contains an assortment of simple 
chemicals, which, when combined ac- 
cording to the secrets of the direction 
book which the owner receives with 
his outfit, produce wonderful and 
startling results. The Magic Wand 
itself is a magical stick with which 
many of the tricks are p erformed. 

BOY'S CHEMISTRY SET. Fur- 
nished complete with directions and 
Experiment Book of 207 ex- 9 AA 

periments. Price 

(Parcel poat charge, 20c) 

Contains test tubes, test-tube holder, 
test-tube brush, gas delivery tube, 
glass tubing, stirring-rod, measure, 
deflagrating spoon, red and blue lit- 
mus paper, sulphide test paper, blow- 
pipe, pipette, rubber tubing, and 18 
different chemicals. 

“CHEMCRAFT” JUNIOR 
CHEMICAL SET. A practical 
chemical laboratory outfit, packed 
in a handsome, substantial wooden 
box, with hinged cover, in which 
chemicals and apparatus are safely 
kept always in good condition. 

Size, 17 by 11)4 x 2J4 in. J5^Q0 

(Parcel post charge, 50c) 

Contains 60 chemicals and pieces of 
apparatus, with Manual of Instruc- 
tion for 360 fascinating experiments 
and chem ical tricks. 

LABORATORY APPARATUS 
OUTFIT. A handsome wooden 
cabinet containing a total of 56 

pieces of apparatus. $12.50 

(Parcei post charge, $1.00) 

Include* various sizes of bottles, beaker, 
blowpipe, bunsen burner, burette clamp 
crucible and cover. Erlenmeyer and Florence 
flasks, mortar and pestle, ring stand and 
ring, test-tube rack, graduate, many other 
pieces. No chemicals. 

LABORATORY CHEMICALS 
OUTFIT. Compact wooden cabinet, 
containing 42 chemicals, CIA 00 
no apparatus. Price .... 1 

(Express charges, collect) 

This outfit contains all of the chemicals re- 
quired for experiments given in the average 
laboratory manual, and for all usual experi- 
ments in inorganic chemistry. All chemicals 
C. P. (chemically pure), all acids in big 

E lass-stoppered bottles, dry chemicals in 
irge-mouth glass bottles or turned-wood 
boxes, each labeled with full name and cor- 
rect chemi cal symbol. 

“CHEMCRAFT” AMATEUR 
CHEMICAL SET. A complete 
chemical laboratory, in a wooden 
cabinet, with hinged cover and with 
a separate test-tube rack, and Ex- 
periment Book. Size of cabinet, 

eJe Xl2l2K "- $ 10.00 

(Parcei post charge, $1.00) 

This set contains 98 different chemicals and 
pieces of apparatus, including many rare 
and costly chemicals permitting of special 
and unusual chemical scientiiic experiments, 
and providing all materials and apparatus 
necessary for over 500 experiments and 
chemical tricks explained in the instruction 
manual. 

C. I. N. Y. STUDENT’S CHEM- 
ICAL EXPERIMENTAL LABO- 
RATORY OUTFIT. Handsome 
stained wood portable cabinet, size 
22)4 * 17)4 x 3)4, can be hung 
on wall or set up on 9 C A A 

table. Price «pfc«3.lrU 

(Express charges, collect) 

HOW TO ORDER 

YlfE cannot ship C. O. D. Our prices are net as shown; 

please include sufficient postage for parcel post, as indi- 
cated on each item. Books and small items will be shipped 
■cel post; larger items are shipped by American Railway 



CHEMISTRY BOOKS 

POPULAR CHEMISTRY EX- 
PERIMENT BOOK. Cloth covers, 

size 10 by 8)4, 80 pages. $1.50 

(Add 15c postage) 

This book is filled from cover to coy- 
er with interesting, practical experi- 
ments in household chemistry, food 
analysis, ink and paint-making, safe 
fireworks, glass-blowing, electroplat- 
ing, electrotyping, chemical magic. 
These fascinating experiments fur- 
nish the basis for many splendid 
money-making ideas. 

ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 
SELF-TAUGHT, by Roscoe and 
Brookes. Cloth covers, size 6 x 7)4, 
276 pages, 40 illustrations. $1.50 

(Add 15c postage) 

A non- technical instruction book, ex- 
plaining in terms which any reader 
can readily understand and apply, the 
principles and fundamental laws of 
chemistry, describing the elements 
and their compounds, where they 
come from and how they are com- 
posed, their characteristics and re- 
actions, their combinations, and 
their uses in science, commerce, and 
the arts. 

CHEMISTRY SIMPLIFIED, by 

G. A. Koenig. Cloth covers, 430 

pages, 103 illustrations. $1.75 

(Add 15c postage) 

A book that succeeds in imparting 
the essential facts about chemistry 
not by the usual dry textbook meth- 
od, but by unfolding in simple terms 
a concrete, understandable picture 
of just what chemistry is, and the 
work it does. 



THE AMATEUR CHEMIST, by A. 

Frederick Collins. Cloth covers, size 
5 x 8)4, 210 pages, 77 illus-^1 CA 

trations. Price 

(Add 15c postage) 

An extremely simple but thoroughly 
practical chemistry book. A vast 
amount of practical information is 
given, also how to make and do 
things which will save time and 
money. 

EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, 

by A. Frederick Collins. Cloth cov- 
ers, size 5 by 7)4, 276 pages, £9 AA 

108 illustrations. Price «p4».UU 

(Add 15c postage) 

The story of acids, metals, alkalis, 
and salts as we use them in our food, 
our clothes, our daily work. Ex- 
plains the chemical reactions of sun- 
light, the principles of electro chem- 
istry, fire effects, magic tricks, with 
directions for fascinating amateur 
experiments. 

HOW TO UNDERSTAND CHEM- 
ISTRY, by A. Frederick Collins. 
Cloth covers, size 5 x 7)4, 324 pages, 
72 illustrations and tallies. <*9 AA 

Prica *£.UU 

(Add 15c postage) 

An easily understandable discussion 
of the fundamentals of chemistry. 
Explains matter and its make-up; 
the common elements; the symbols 



of chemistry and how we use them; 
mixtures, compounds, chemical 
changes; formulas; the nature of 
acids, bases, salts; electrochemistry; 
thermochemistry; the making of the 
new synthetic products — showing 
modern applied chemistry at work 
in our everyday life. 



CHEMISTRY 

by Hodgman- 



Price. 



HANDBOOK OF 
AND PHYSICS, _ 

Lange (16th edition). Flexi-C|9 7C 
ble covers, 1,546 pages. Price ° 
(Add 15c postage) 

A complete reference work in Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry, Physics, and all 
related sciences, used more often 
than any other single reference work 
in almost every commercial labora- 
tory in the country. Indispensable 
to industrial, chemical, mechanical 
electrical, and radio engineers. In- 
cludes tables used in mathematics, 
chemistry; hygrometric and baro- 
metric charts and tables; tables of 
data on heat, sound, electricity; 
magnetism, light, radio, laboratory 
formulae, latest data of technique 
and application of scientific informa- 
tion. 

CHEMICAL DICTIONARY, by 
Ingo W. D. Hackh. Cloth covers, 
size 6)4 x 9h. 790 pages, 232 il- 
lustrations, over 100 tables. $ 10.00 

(Add 35c postage) 

This comprehensive, authoritative 
book contains detailed, practical 
definitions of over 33,000 terms used 
in every phase of chemistry, cover- 
ing all the substances, processes, 
apparatus, and the whole range of 
theory and practice pertaining to 
this science, down to chemical sym- 
bols and technical designations and 
their approved spelling and pro- 
nunciation. Actually an encyclo- 
pedia of vital information on chemi- 
cal subjects not usually obtainable, 
and a valuable reference manual for 
students, teachers, experimenters, 
and professional chemists. 

THE SPIRIT OF CHEMISTRY, 

by A. Findlay. Cloth covers, CJ9 7 C 
469 pages, illustrated. Price’r *'• • ** 
(Add 15c postage) 

A “different” type of book on chem- 
istry. Not a text treatment, but an 
account which reads like a fascinat- 
ing story, of the great discoveries and 
achievements in chemistry, how they 
came about and what they have 
contributed to human progress and 
our own lives today. 



ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 

for the Technician and Craftsman 
by A. C. Shainmark. 6x9. Stiff 
colored cover, 64 pages, il- <£A CA 
lustrated. Price 

(Sent postpaid) 

The manual has been written expecially for 
the man who wishes to acquire a working 
knowledge of the elementary principles of 
mathematics. Special attention is devoted 
to showing how to apply the rules of mathe- 
matics in his profession or business. Very 
useful to the chemical Experimenter, and 
laboratory worker. 



FORMULAS AND RECIPES, by 
S. Gernsback. 6x9, stiff colored 
cover, 64 pages, illustrated. (A CA 

Price *pU.DU 

(Sent postpaid) 

This book contains a collection of Formulas, 
Workshop and industrial Recipes, informa- 
tion on famous preparations Trade Secrets, 
Chemical Processes, Working Directions, 
Scientiiic Data and Home Remedies. Every 
formula has been selected with a view to its 
usefulness to the experimenter and practical 
technics’ 



MICROSCOPES 

JUNIOR LABORATORY 20- 
POWER MICROSCOPE. This 
microscope magnifies 400 <J*9 AA 
times surface area. Price. . . 

(Add 20c for packing and postage) 
Stationary mirror. Over-all, height 
5)4 in. Metal stand, beautifully 
finished in black crystallized instru- 
ment lacquer. Lenses are ground and 
polished by hand, and mounted in 
nickle-plated seamless brass tubing. 



AMATEUR LABORATORY 60- 
POWER MICROSCOPE. Same 
construction as JUNIOR LAB. 20- 
POWER MICROSCOPE (above), 
but magnifies 3,600 times surface 
area, and has adjustable mir-^^ QQ 

(Add 25c for packing and postage) 

Over-all height 6 in. Metal stand, 
beautifully finished in black crystal- 
lized instrument lacquer. Lenses 
are ground and polished by hand, 
and mounted in nickel-plated seam- 
less brass tubing. 



PROFESSIONAL 110-P O W E R 
LABORATORY MICROSCOPE. 

The convenient size, simple manipu- 
lation, and precise optical qualities 
of this microscope will appeal to bi- 
ologists, chemists, geologists, labora- 
tory workers and experi-^IA A A 

menters. Price «JHU.Uv 

(Add 40c for packing and postage) 
Detachable base permits examining 
large and small objects. Single 
achromatic lenses, magnifying 50X, 
75X, 100X, and 110X. Non-tilting 
stand. Height, extended, 8)4 in. 
Chromium and black lacquer finish, 
complete with case. 



MICROCRAFT OUTFIT. This 
very interesting outfit comes in a 
case 8)4 x 6 x 2)4 in., which con- 
tains: One JUNIOR LAB. 20-POW- 
ER MICROSCOPE, Tweezers, Dis- 
secting Needle, Preserving Bottle, 
Fluid Dropper, Box of Cleaning 
Tissue, 16 Slides, 2 doz. Slide Cov- 
ers, 14-page Instruction £9 AA 

Book. Price . . . « «pO.UU 

(Add 25c for packing and postage) 

THE BOOK OF THE MICRO- 
SCOPE, by A. Frederick Collins. 
Cloth covers, size 5 x 7)4, 245 pages, 
71 illustrations. Cl CA 

Price «pi.DU 

(Add 10c for packing and postage) 
Simple but vivid descriptions of all 
the fascinating uses of the micro- 
scope. Wonders of plant and animal 
life, curious hygiene facts, the micro- 
scope in criminal investigation, are 
but a few of the absorbing subjects 
discussed. Splendid for students, 
experimenters, etc. 



FORMULA SERVICE 

START A BUSINESS OF 
YOUR OWN WITH OUR 
RECIPES, FORMULAS, 
AND TRADE SECRETS 

Here is a list of complete sets of 
Chemical Formulas and Recipes, of 
different practical kinds, with which 
you can manufacture articles for 
which there is a constant popular 
demand, and start your own busi- 
ness. Besides furnishing the for- 
mulas and recipes, we give you full 
directions for measuring, mixing, etc. 
Furthermore, we tell you how and 
where to buy your materials if you 



cannot procure them in your own 
locality. We tell you how to package 
and price your wares, and then we 
show you how to market them. In 
fact, every single step is explained to 
you so thoroughly that it is impos- 
sible for you to make a mistake. 

FORMULA SET A. Contains 20 
different formulas and recipes for 
manufacturing cosmetics, includ- 
ing creams, lotions, shampoos, 
hair tonics, dental preparations, 
hygiene aids, etc. Price, CC AA 

postpaid . . 

FORMULA SET B. Contains 25 
different formulas for metal pol- 
ishes, automobile polishes, sold- 
ers, compositions, and al-4*C AA 
Ioys. Price, postpaid 

FORMULA SET C. Contains 30 
different cleaning, dyeing, spot- 
ting, and bleaching formu-£C AA 

las. Price, postpaid «p%J.vU 

FORMULA SET D. Contains 30 
different formulas for paints, enam- 
els, thinners, lacquers. tC AA 
Price, postpaid «p«J»UU 

FORMULA SET E. Contains 25 
different formulas for special glues, 

cements, mucilages, etc.£ C AA 
Price, postpaid «p*>.Uw 

FORMULA SET F. Contains 15 
different formulas for disinfectants, 

water-softeners, household and 
first-aid remedies, etc.tC AA 
Price, postpaid 



LESSON PLAN 

CHEMISTRY HOME 
STUDY DIVISION 
Our Unique New 
“No Obligation” Plan 
For Home Study in 
Practical Chemistry 

This plan presents an unpreceden- 
ted opportunity for you to become a 
TRAINED CHEMIST. You study 
at your convenience at home, and 
pay as you learn. Under this plan 
you pay only for lessons you order 
and receive at one time, and are not 
obligated in advance for your entire 
course. When you complete your 
course, you are awarded our certifi- 
cate of graduation. You are then a 
ull-Jlcdged professional chemist, ready 
for a skilled, well-paying job in 
chemistry. 

You may start with an investment 
as low as $6.25 — and stop there, with 
no further obligation, no one to make 
comments or question why you stop, 
and nobody to insist on your con- 
tinuing, except as you yourself wish. 

Here is the idea of our new Unit 
Study Plan: $6.25 pays for one unit 
of our Practical Chemistry Course. 
( The entire Course comprises twenty 
units.) You may order as many 
units at one time as your pocketbook 
and your spare time permit. We 
suggest that you try our Unit No. 1. 
When you have completed the first 
five consecutive units of the Course, 
and order your sixth unit, our valu- 
able C. I. N. Y. CHEMICAL EX- 
PERIMENTAL LABORATORY 
OUTFIT, containing 100 items of 
apparatus and chemical supplies, 
will be sent you free of charae. UNIT 
No. 1, PRACTICAL CHEM-fC 9C 

ISTRY COURSE ^0X3 

(Sent postpaid) 



ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS PAGE 




Express collect. Remit by money order or certified 1 check; 
if you send cash, please register your letter. N. B. Foreign 
countries, Canada and U. S. Possessions: amount of postage 
to be included for parcel post shipments should be 50% more 
than is indicated on each item above. Remittance must be 



in value of United States currency by international money 
order, express money order, or draft on New York bank. 

WE DO NOT PUBLISH CATALOGS. PLEASE ORDER 
FROM THIS PAGE. 



fOVJHOEO IN lg Sl 

Chemical Institute of New Yorkinc. 




19 Park Place 



Dept. WSQ-4-2-33 



New York, N. Y, 




If you would enjoy exciting and unbelievable adventures 
as you plunge from the bright world of the West into the 
dubious underworld of the East — send for your free examination 
le this offer is still open l Mail the coupon now — you risk nothing l 



‘Take me away 

from him!” 



“Lock me up so I cannot escape — beat me if you like 
— and I will tell you all I know. But while HE is 
my master I will 1 not betray HIM!” 

Terrified, trembling, she crouched there — an exotic 
vision from the Orient — pleading with the stern- 
faced detective to save her from the fiend she called 
“Master!” 

Who was this girl — whose rare loveliness stood out 
so richly against its setting of murder and deviltry? 

Who was this Yellow Monster who plucked men 
from life and left no clue behind? 

What were the strange bonds that 
made her his slave? 

If you would join London’s greatest 
detectives in unwinding this and 
many other equally baffling Ori- 
ental Mysteries— if you would 
match your wits against the most 
diabolical Oriental cunning ever 
conceived — then by all means 
send at once for Your Free 
Examination Set of 



Masterpieces of Oriental Mystery 

11 Volumes of Matchless Thrills by SAX ROHMER 



N O ORDINARY mystery stories are these, 
but the hidden secrets, mysteries and 
intrigues of the Orient itself! 

Before your very eyes spreads a swiftly moving 
panorama that takes you breathless from the high 
places of society — from homes of refinement and luxury 
to sinister underworlds of London and the Far East — 
from Piccadilly and Broadway to incredible scenes be- 
hind idol temples in far-off China — to the jungles of 
Malay along strange paths to the very seat of Hindu 
sorcery. 

3000 Gripping Pages Packed With Thrills 

Here is your chance to match wits against crafty 
and elusive Orientals, whose countless tricks and wiles 
will lead you into mazes of mystery such as you 
have never dreamed of! Here you meet the mysteri- 
ous Dr. Fu Manchu; the crafty Sin-Sin-Wa, with his 
one-eyed raven; or Kazmah, the dream reader; 



and scores of other picturesque personalties. 

Priced for Quick Sale — Don’t Delay a Minute 



Be the first in your community to own these — the most 
wonderful Oriental mystery stones ever published — books 
that have sold by the hundred thousand at much higher 
prices — books you will enjoy reading over and -ever a gain. 
Handsomely bound in substantial cloth covers — a pr< ud 
adornment for your table or shelf. 

These are the sort of stories that President Wilson, Roose- 
velt and other great men read to help them relax — to forget 
their burdens. 



Complete Sets on Approval— Read Them 10 Days Free a 

Cutting royalties to the bone and printing these 
volumes by the hundred thousand when paper was 
cheap makes this low price possible. But the num- f 
ber on hand is limited ; so mail the coupon today 1 Dept. 

You needn’t send a cent. Simply mail the 189 

coupon and this amazing set will go to you W * 133 
immediately all charges prepaid. If it fails j McKINIAY, 



to delight you, return 
it in ten days at 
our expense. 



PREMIUM -YOURS action ! 

This famous Gurkha Kukri of solid brass 6V2" long, is an exact replica 
of that used by the Hindu soldiers in the WorldWar and so graphically 
described by Kipling in his stirring story. The Drums of the Fore and 
Aft.” Exquisitely wrought on both sides in an ancient symbolical design. 

rio to nave and useful as a letter-opener, a paper-weight or - 



A rare curio to have and useful as 
protection on occasion. A limited 
quantity on hand will be given 
without added cost as a premium 
for promptness — but you must act 
today! J 
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INSIDIOUS 


RETURN 


hand or r ^ n „ 


YELLOW 


DR.FU 


DR FU 


FU DOPE 


CLAW 


MANCHU 
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SU ROHMER 


MX ROHMER 


SAX ROHMER - ; .VX ROHMER 


SAX ROHMER 


Vol 1 


Vol 2 


Vol. 3 Vol.4 


Vol. 5 



letter-opener, 



Namt 



^ STONE & 
rjy MACKENZIE 

1 14 E. 16th St., N. Y. 



GREEN the r . x 

EYFS GOLDEN 
OF SCORPION WING 

BAST — . 

SAX ROHMER SAX ROHMER SAX ROHMER 
VoL8 Vol.9 Vol.lOy 



Please send me oh approval, 
all charges prepaid, your special 
set of Masterpieces of Oriental Mys- 
tery, in ii handsomely bound cloth 
volumes. If after to days’ free examina- 
tion I am delighted, I wilbsend you $i.oo 
promptly and $i.oo a ^Ti" for only 14 
months; when you ' first payment 

you arc to send me the Gurtha Kukri without 
extra cost. Otherwise, I will return the set in u 
days at your expense, the examination to cost me 
4T* nothing. 

V' 

^ Strut 



t 



McKinlay, Stone & Mackenzie, 



Dept. 189, 114 L 16th Si. 
New York City. N- Y. 



Occupation . 

Ay: Om. a? Vn*rat.. 

H — FOR CASH DEDUCT 5% I 
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Takes Only A Few Weeks To Learn 
To Earn $35 to $70 a Week 



j. ii. Mi-sweeny 

The directing head 
of the McSweeny 
Schools who per- 
sonally sui>er vises 
all instruction. Ho 
devotes his entire 
time to these 
schools, to help 
boys master the im- 
portant Automotive 
and Electrical 
trades and to pre- 
pare them for Big 
Pay Jobs. 



McSweeny Training makes you independent of hard times, strikes, 
shut downs. There is always a demand for the trained man. Mc- 
Sweeny teaches trades that never will be replaced by mechanical 
equipment. Easily and quickly you learn all about General Elec- 
tricity and Auto Mechanics. Never was opportunity greater for the 
man who knows how. In just a few short weeks in an amazingly easy 
way, you pack in many years of practical knowledge and then step 
out into the jobs of big pay — wanting trained men. 



Money 

Back 

Guarantee 

If, after completing my 
training, you are not satis- 
fied, if you are not qualified 
to accept a bi^-pay job* 
your tuition will be re- 
funded. 



UKTRICITV 



Learn to control, master, and ap- 
ply that magical juice which rules 
the universe. Be a McSweeny- 
Trained electrical man. 




automotive 



Every motor propelled vehicle — 
automobile, truck, tractor — requires 
constant service. The fewer cars 
sold, the more service required. 



ItMf. lfc-t w . 

fOAR AG E 




YOU 

LEARN 

BY 

DOING 



It’s Easy This Way 
Here you get practical shop work that is 
interesting, fascinating and instructive. This 
big school fits you for big pay jobs in either 
the Electrical or Automotive trades. 

Not A Correspondence Course 



Mail This Coupon 

-for FREE Book 



NO BOOKS— NO LESSONS 

No books to read. No dry lectures to listen to. In my shops we use equip- 
ment and tools instead of books. Students actually work on equipment. 
It is not hidden behind glass cases. You overhaul and repair every piece of 
mechanical equipment in our shops. You learn the “why” of everything 
you do and learn to do it right. Fifty thousand men we have 
trained can attest to the advantage of having McSweeny 
Practical Training. 



Big Book FREE! Also Special Tuition Offer 



George Smith owns an agency 
and repair shop In West Alex- 
andria, Ohio. He makes $200 
a week. 




C. E. Gil- 
lespie has 
charge of a 
fleet of 

trucks and .. , , 

tractors for the State Hiffhway 

Commission, due to McSweeny j 

training 1 



Today, right now, take the first step out of that low pay rut. Mail the 
coupon below to me for big, illustrated book you want. Act and get my 
special Remarkable Low Tuition offer. 



You Work 
on Real 
Equip- 
ment with 
Tools 
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91 ON ELECTRICITY 

J. II. McSweeny, Pres., 

Dept. E-21-12, Chester and 24th Sts., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Without cost or obligation, send me your big FREE book 
on ELECTRICITY and full details of your special tuition 
offer. 



NAME 

STREET.., 



TOWN STATE 



I ___ __ _j Mail the Coupon 



Send For the 
Free Book 
about the 
Trade Which 
Interests You 

Decide now to prepare 
yourself for a good position 
in the Automotive or Elec- 
trical Fields at big pay. 
Mail the Coupon for either 
the Electrical or Auto Me- 
chanics Book and learn how 
you can get into one of these 
trades in from 8 to 12 weeks 
through practical instruc- 
tion. 



ELECTRICAL 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Chester and 24th Streets 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 



Mail This Coupon 

ior FREE Book 





I ON AUTO MECHANICS 

J. H. McSweeny, Pres., 

Dept. A-21-12, Chester and 24th Sts., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Without cost or obligation, send me your big FREE book 
on AUTO MECHANICS and full details of your special 
tuition offer. 



NAME ..... 
STREET... 
TOWN. 



..STATE AGE.. 






